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ART. I.—THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


THE discoverer is one who reveals what existed before, but 
remained unknown; the inventor is he who forms combina- 
tions entirely new, or which attain a proposed end by means 
before unknown. The one has to do with the principle; the 
other with the application of the principle. The former is 
theoretical, dealing with ideas and their relations to each other ; 
the latter is practical, dealing with material substances and 
their relation to ideas. The two are rarely combined in 
the same person, as comprehensiveness and originality, the two 
rarest forms of human genius, are seldom found in the same 
individual. 

It is astonishing how long certain great facts, like the expan- 
sive power of steam, the composition of gunpowder, and the 
virtues of the magnetic needle, were known before the world 
was educated up to a point that made them available. Who- 
ever carefully reads Plutarch, will be surprised at the number 
of hints at important practical ideas which he throws out. Dr. 
Livingstone found the germs of many such ideas among the 
rude tribes of Central Africa. Half civilized nations have 
made many important inventions, but they have failed to 
enlarge the bounds of science or of knowledge by any dis- 
coveries. Invention belongs to art; discovery corresponds to 
science, and is, consequently, higher in the scale of importance. 
The highest praise must be awarded to those great thinkers 
who have struck out new roads for the progress of the human 
mind, and who, as Buckle says, “are as the law-givers and 
founders of knowledge.” 

The ancients deified that “fugitive occasion” which, if 
allowed to depart unemployed, is gone forever. To this we 
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may likea invention, for which there are favorable moments 
and Circumstances, that, if lost, may not again recur,* 

The Conquest of Mexico did not satisfy the cupidity of 
Cortez. He made an expedition to California, whither it was 
supposed a considerable number of Mexicans had fled with 
immense treasures, in consequence of the cruelty of the in- 
vader, The expedition was unsuccessful; and after Cortez 
returned, he believed, like many who afterwards prosecuted 
the search, that had he gone further he would have discovered 
the El] Dorado. The traditional wealth of California, however, 
was neither hidden in caves nor consecrated in temples, but 
existed in the soil itself. To have made the desired dis- 
covery, the Conqueror had only to take up a handful of the 
dust, which bands of Jesuits and adventurers had trodden care- 
lessly under foot for three hundred years, in search of gold. 
This is the history of many inventions. What is immediately 
before the eye, is neglected ; the El Dorado is always just be- 
yond, Inventions may be periodical; but one cannot say of 
them what Michelet says of the precious metal: “ Every great 
revolution of the world is also the epoch of a great apparition 
of gold.’ 

tt is curious to notice how many inventions have been copied 
from nature; at least, how many have been suggested by the 
operations of insects and animals. Not satisfied with availing 
himself of the skill of his own species, man has learned from 
the patient, little workers in the earth and water, the secret 
of their mysterious labors. The nautilus suggested the idea 
of sailing ships; spiders build their miniature suspension- 
bridges; and the diving-bell is an imitation of the curious 
aquatic insect whose long respiratory tube enables it, when 
immersed in the water, to remain in connection with the air 
above. 

To how many useful inventions also, has necessity, that 
sargitor ingenii, as Perseus calls it, given rise. The French 
Revolution, by cutting off luxuries, stimulated the production 
of useful articles. Saltpetre, which had formerly been im- 
— from India, was found hidden in the soil. Potash, so 
ong an expensive article of import, they learned to manufac- 
ture from vegetable ashes, The war with England having de- 
prived the French of soda, it was feared that the manufacture 
of glass would be ruined. They began to manufacture soda, 
afid, in a short time, an abundance of the indigenous article 
was produced at half the former cost. Sulphur, hitherto 


*< 


* We are indebted to Edouard Fornier’s Vieux-Neuf for many curious facts 
relative te modern inventions and discoveries, 
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brought from Sicily, was procured from iron pyrites. The 
Egyptian ammon was no longer sought for ammonia, but the 
bones of animals employed instead, for its production. The 
English embargo, under Napoleon, deprived the French of 
sugar, but that article was soon supplied in abundance from 
the beet and other saecharine vegetables. 

We might fill pages with the list of inventions made by 
poor and enthusiastic men, the fruits of which have been 
enjoyed by others, “Thou shalt bring forth in sorrow,” seems 
to apply alike to man and woman. Poverty and misfortune 
in life, with doubtful and useless posthumous fame, have been 
the usual fate of inventors. But in our more appreciative 
time not a few live to enjoy the splendid reward of their labors. 
Fulton wished to be buried on the banks of the Ohio, so that 
his troubled spirit, should it revisit earthly scenes, might be 
soothed by the puff of the steamers, which, he foresaw, would 
one day navigate that noble river. Morse, who has developed 
the use of the twin agent of steam, bears gracefully in life his 
load of wealth and honors. 

There are those who are willing to devote their lives to in- 
vention simply from enthusiasm, and a wish to benefit the 
world by their labors. The idea of “ patent rights,” however, 
is not new, and would seem to have been borrowed from the 
culinary arrangements of the Sybarites, among whom gastro- 
nomic inventions were rewarded by the State. In 1701, 
Louis XIV. granted a patent to Louis de Beaumont for the 
sale of snow and ice, which were also sold among the Romans 
as in our own time. The Duke de Bouillon took out a patent 
for a “ vermin exterminator ;” and the celebrated Madame de 
Maintenon, not long before she became Queen of France, 
obtained a brevet for improved furnaces and ovens. A French- 
man secured the exclusive right to a rotary steam-engine, 
almost an exact copy of the revolving machine invented by 
Hero, of Alexandria. In the Museum of Portici there is one 
of the “ portable kitchens” of the ancients found at Hercula- 
neum, which came into general use after having been patented 
by an Englishman, there being in neither of these cases danger 
of prosecution by the original inventor. 

The Anglo-Saxon mind has contributed more than any ether 
to the progress of invention; and the English have shown as. 
remarkable an aptitude for seizing upon new ideas as upon 
newly-discovered lands. Some one has enumerated the valu- 
able inventions which they have appropriated to themselves, 
the credit of which belongs to others. Among these are the 
illumination of dwellings by gas, the distillation of sea-water, 
the process of disinfecting the air and of preserving fruits ;. 
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the hydraulic press, invented by Pascal, the fire-engine and 
the construction of iron ships. To these may be added the 
Congreve rocket. A captain in the service of the East India 
Company, observing the great destruction of life caused by the 
projectiles of the Mahrattas, borrowed from them the idea, and 
made known to the world the formidable rocket which bears 
his name. The weapon, however, has doubtless been in use 
in India from time immemorial. Philostratos speaks of them 
as ‘“‘ torrents of fire” and “ flaming clouds,” falling upon armies 
and destroying them. Alexander the Great, frightened, it is 
said, by the report of these terrible weapons, resembling thun- 
der-bolts, did not venture to attack the country of the 
Mahrattas. 

Apropos of fire-arms, Hero of Alexandria is said to have 
recommended the projecting of balls by means of confined air. 
Leonardi da Vinci applied steam to the same purpose. In order 
to strike a decisive blow at the cotton interest of England, Napo- 
leon in 1810, offered a premium of a million francs for the 
best flax-machine. Philip de Girard obtained the patent, but 
thinking that he had won the prize too easily, they placed new 
and almost insurmountable difficulties in his way, which how- 
ever he finally overcame yet without receiving the promised 
reward. All his means were invested in the undertaking, and 
the overthrow of Napoleon accomplished his ruin. Two of 
his associates, however, so!d the patent in England for £25,000. 

The advocates or opponents of almost any existing form of 
government can defend their position by appealing to the ex- 
perience of former times. Chateaubriand, however, says of the 
representative system that it takes rank with the three or four 
great discoveries that have created a new world. Many of the 
principles of our free government can be traced back to the 
forests of ancient Germany. Now and then a great genius 
seems endowed with universal comprehension ; and we find in 
the works of Plato not only the theory of the forms of gov- 
ernment existing in his time, but those also which have existed 
since, and in fact almost everything that pertains to the science 
of government. 

Strabo predicted that France from her peculiar physical 
conformation would form a single monarchy, and Stephen 
Marcel attempted for his country what the Revolution after- 
wards accomplished. Many governmental usages, usually sup- 
oases to be of modern origin, date from a remote antiquity. 

e Athenians had a more stringent custom-house system 
than is now to be found in Europe. Voltaire complained that 
he could not send a pot of confiture to Madame Deffaud of 
Geneva. Aristophanes hits off in one of his plays, the Social- 
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istic Theories of the French Philosophers. He was also the 
first writer to notice the fact that when good money and de- 
preciated money are thrown together into circulation, the bad 
currency is sure to drive out the good. As early as 1373, 
shortly after the battles of Crécy and Poictiers, Nicholas 
Oresme, a French churchman, wrote a “ Theory of Money,” 
that might easily be mistaken for an essay by Adam Smith. 
The learned prelate succinctly set forth the great principles 
governing currency and exchange, demonstrated the sh sa 
ness of usury laws, and condemned the depreciation of the 
currency by arbitrary edict. Copernicus also wrote an able 
treatise on the subject of wealth, and seems to have applied to 
the relations of society the same strength of intellect and 
soundness of reasoning which arrested the sun in his course, 
and explained the true economy of the heavens. Xenophon 
and Aristotle demonstrated the beneficial effect of the di- 
vision of labor, so much enlarged upon by political economists, 
who, by the way, have derived from Turgot, many of their 
ideas upon the production and distribution of wealth. 

Laws forbidding cruelty to animals were in full foree amon 
the Athenians. The Areopagus, on one occasion, pronuunce 
sentence of death against a child for tearing out the eyes of a 
monkey. Philanthropy may be regarded as a distinguishing 
peculiarity of our age, but charitable institutions are not en- 
tirely of modern origin. One of the earlier Popes framed 
with his own hand the regulations for a house of correction. 
The Emperor Trajan provided for the necessities of orphaned 
children. The poor of Athens were, in winter, allowed to 
warm themselves by the fires of the public baths. The widow 
of Moliére burned fires over her husband's grave to warm the 
indigent. A few years ago, the poor were literally chased out 
of some of the European kingdoms. The idea of solitary con- 
finement in prison came from ‘taly, a century and a half ago, 

The form and text of the Census Tables of the Romans 
still exist. Under Augustus the census was extended to the 
whole empire, and a careful reswmé of the same was prepared 
by the Emperor himself. It was upon these tables that Ulpian 
based his calculation of the average length of human life, dif- 
fering in no perceptible degree, from that of our own time. 

The registering of names at, hotels as a police regulation was 
in full force in Rome, and Marco Polo says the same system 
was enforced by the Khan of Tartary. The modern plan of 
insurance seems to have been understood among the Gretcke: 
A letter in which Cicero speaks of the measures taken at 
Laodicea for the purpose of insuring the public funds can 
hardly be otherwise explained. The Florentines had mari- 
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time insurance as early as 14238. Life insurances were made 
in England in 1641. Fire insurance originated in Denmark. 

Plato recommended the establishment of agencies to facili- 
tate matrimonial alliances. A Hamburgh Journal, of 1782, 
contained an advertisement not unlike those appearing occa- 
sionally in our newspapers. “A lady, aged fifty-nine, who 
had the misfortune three weeks ago to become a widow for 
the fourth time, desires a husband of twenty-six years, healthy 
and vigorous. He shal! live like a lord, be provided with a 
magnificent equipage, have no embarrassment, and at her 
death shall be her sole legatee.” Montaigne’s father also ad- 
vised the opening of bureaus for the sale of articles and the 
procuring of servants. 

Ages before Franklin drew lightning from the clouds, and 
demonstrated its identity with electricity, the Etrurian priests 
knew how to bring it down to the earth. Photius speaks of 
dispelling thunder-clouds by means of pointed rods of iron. 
Pausanius saw the same experiment successfully tried. The 
Romans, while they invoked the blessings of Jupiter Elicius, 
knew how to avert his anger. Tullus Hostilius was struck 
dead, when experimenting with conductors. During thunder- 
sterms, the Thalasians seated themselves near their fountains, 
. with swords, whose points were elevated. From time imme- 

morial, a long iron pike has been raised upon the lofty tower 
of Duino Castle, on the coast of the Adriatic. A tlher was 
stationed on the tower during the summer months, who, from 
time to time, brought the point of a javelin near the rod. When 
sparks passed between them, he gave the alarm, so that the 
fishermen at sea might have time to make the port. 

Magnetic attraction and repulsion are plainly indicated in 
Lucretius. Theophrastus and Pliny touched the first links in 
a long chain of discovery, ending with the electric telegraph. 
This was suggested as early as 1636, when Schwenter — 
“how two persons might communicate with each other by 
means of a magnetic needle.” To complete the invention there 
was little more wanting than the fact educed by Oersted, in 
1819, that the magnetic needle deviates under the influence of 
galvanic currents. 

The healing art dates from a high antiquity. Anatomy was 
but little studied, and surgery, consequently, not greatly devel- 
oped; but the practice of medicine being for the most part con- 
fined to the priests, early acquired both repute and veneration. 
Forceps were found in the ruins of Pompeii, and some of the 
medicinal preparations employed centuries ago, are still in 
vogue. Many of the marvels of Ancient Mythology are easily 
explained by supposing the priests to have been possessed of 
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some knowledge of medicine and alchemy. The shirt of 
Nessus, for example, was doubtless impregnated with sulphur 
and phosphorus. 

The Oracles of the gods seemed to favor homeeopathy. A 
person who had been poisoned by handling serpents’ eggs was 
directed by the Oracle to get his hand bitten by a serpent. A 
draught of blood was prescribed for a case of hemorrhage of the 
lungs. Avicennes practiced giving violent poison in infini- 
tesimal doses, and Paracelsus recommended the cure of like by 
like.* 

Hydropathy was practiced by the Romans, the remains of 
their numerous and splendid baths attesting the general belief 
in the curative effect of water. Horace complained of taking a 
cold from a douche, and Antonius Musa actually caused the 
young Marcellus to be frozen to death. A verse of Lucretius 
states the well known fact, that asphyxia, produced by inhal- 
ing carbonic acid gas, can be overcome by an abundant appli- 
cation of cold water. Warding off sea sickness by means of a 
girdle drawn tightly around the waist was well known to the 
ancients. At the time of the Crusades, the priests, who were 
acquainted with the secret, enriched themselves thereby from 
the adventurers, to whom sea sickness and the Saracens were 
almost equal terrors. 

The transfusion of blood is pot a new idea, One of its vota- 
ries, addressing the French Academy in 1675, remarked, that 
it would not be strange, if in time people should change their 
blood as they change their garments. But a certain baron 
having died during the operation, the practice was forbidden 
by the French government. It has of late been revived, and 
in some instances proved efficacious. Celsus speaks of the rino- 
plastic operation, and we need not quote the nee in Hudibras 
relative to this subject. 

Many of the devices for healing the sick now employed by 
spiritualists and mesmerisers have been derived from the sacred 
books of the ancients. On the walls of Egyptian tombs may 
be seen figures of priests exercising their magnetic frictions, 
yet so much in vogue for diseases of the nervous system, espe- 
cially the imposition of hands. Strabo speaks of Egyptians, 
who, to recover their health, slept in the temple of Siropes. 

The Persians and Hindoos have for centuries been acquainted 
with the secret of vaccination, the practice consisting in dipping a 
thread in the vaccine matter of the cow, and passing it beneath 
the skin of the forearm. The English obtained an idea of its 
efficacy from the Hindoos; but its introduction into Europe 


* Dr. Livingstone says, that the natives of Central Africa, in curing the poisonous bite of the 
“tampon,” administer one of the insects, bruised in the medicine employed. 
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came in this wise. A French clergyman by the name of 
Rabant, living in Massilargues about the year 1784, when the 
small-pox was raging, learned from some cowherds that the 
disease so fatal to man was by no means so to the cow. It oc- 
curred to him that by means of inoculation the milder affection 
might be induced in place of the more violent, inoculation then 
being in vogue, and indeed having been employed in Georgia 
and Cireassia from time immemorial, Two Englishmen, one 
of whom was a physician, and an intimate friend of Jenner, 
saw much of Rabant, and obtained from him a complete idea 
of the subject. On their return to England, Jenner, who was 
then investigating the matter, heard their story with interest, 
and in 1798 vaccination was introduced by him, withoyt men- 
tion, however, of the Hindoos, or of the deserving Rabant. 
The latter was an unambitious man, but justice has since been 
dowe to his memory. 

Phrenology had its origin in a kind of divination long ago 
in vogue with the Hindoo Brahmins, some of whom held that 
all men have their destiny written upon their heads, the sutures 
of the skull being the characters of the mysterious writing. 
From this to the system of Gall was a mere step. Avicennes 
mapped out the skull, and attempted to locate the various fac- 
ulties of the mind. An enthusiast by the name of Gautier 
went so far as to declare that he could make an incision between 
any two of the organs. It is a singular fact, however, in con- 
nection with this subject, that but few phrenologists have 
agreed in assigning the same faculties to the same portions of 
the brain. 

Artesian wells were common in China two thousand years 
ago. The name is derived from one of the provinces of France 
(the ancient Artesium) where they were introduced, or rather 
the method of digging them, during the reign of Louis XIV. 
Olympidorus mentions wells dug in the oases of the African 
desert two hundred and fifty feet deep, and that by means of 
them the barren wastes could be reclaimed. A tablet has been 
found in Egypt stating the amount of labor required to dig a 
well of this kind, whose construction was ordered by the RRo- 
mans. The wells in Palestine, dug by the Patriarchs, are his- 
torical. _The plains of Baalbeck and Palmyra owed their fer- 
tility to a vast number of deep wells, a chain of them having 
been discovered under the ruins of those cities. It is said that 
the wandering inhabitants of Sahara sometimes dig wells five 
hundred feet deep, and rarely fail to find water. 

Pisciculture has long been practiced in China. The present 
method of concentrating the essential qualities of food was sug- 
gested long ago. An ingenious dreamer described how a re- 
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any could be spread, consisting of the most ordinary viands, 
ut upon the addition of a few drops of the essential essence of 
food, carried in a pocket case, one could have at pleasure turbot, 
entré, roast, dessert, or vin de nuit. While upon this subject 
we may mention how M. le Bés applied the ancient system of 
nemonics to cooking, with the intent of facilitating thereby the 
knowledge of making ragouts and sauces. In the composition 
of his kitchen poetry, M. le Bés not only put in harmonious 
couplets the recipes proper for each dish, but also the manner 
in which the dishes should be arranged on the table, and in 
fact whatever pertains to the preparation of a well-ordered 
feast. Plum-pudding is an Athenian dish, and the Roman 
gladiators, on leaving the amphitheatre, feasted upon bear- 
steaks cut from the animals killed within the ring. 

The Abbe Arnaud says, that his mother saw, in 1589, upon 
the finger of the Princess Anne of Denmark a miniature watch 
in the place of a jewel, which struck the hours, and not only 
on the bell, but gently on the finger of the wearer. A wate 
made for Louis XIV. played an operatic air. An efficient life- 
paren capable of being carried in the pocket, is said to have 

een used in the time of that monarch. As early as the 12th 
century there were mills for crushing sugar cane in Sicily, and 
those for manufacturing olive oil were better than the more 
modern ones. The savage nations of Africa long ago made use 
of caoutchouce for playthings, not unlike those given to our chil- 
dren. The first use of metallic pens is attributed to an English- 
man, but the Patriarchs of Constantinople used silver pens, 
centuries ago. Justin and Theodosius made their signatures 
with a stylus, following the engraving of their names in a 
piece of metal. Protean pens are mentioned by Leibnitz. 

nitting machines were invented in the 17th century, and the 
first patent for a sewing machine was granted in France in the 
year 1830. 

Some one has said that in France, at least, everything is made 
of papier maché, even to boats and carriages. The Marquis 
Ducrest invented, or perhaps applied, the process. He took old 
papers and books an seeeaet them in the shape of an elegant 
vehicle, the works of authors least read being thus most fit for 
airing in carriages. A wag dispatched to the address of Abbe 
Delille a few volumes of poetry which were not much read and 
sold poorly. The Abbe one day sent his old literary wares, 
and among them the volumes just mentioned, to the factory of 
M. Ducrest for which in time he obtained a fine cabriolet. He 
often facetiously remarked that he slept better in it than any- 
where else. 


A certain Tighaine de La Roche, as early as 1760, foretold 
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the invention of the Daguerreotype so perfected as to preserve 
the exact colors of the object, a point we have not yet reached. 
He had, doubtless, been experimenting with the camera obs- 
cura, an instrument invented by Leonardi da Vinci. 

Many of the processes of painting and engraving, are derived 
from earlier times. The oil colors of Raphael, Correggio and 
Titian, whose works have been saved for us by their endurin 
quality, have been lost, as’ also the famous Byzantine vamiek 
with which human flesh was so nearly imitated—a specimen of 
which is to be seen in the painting of the Infant Jesus in the 
Cathedral of Frejus. The combination of colors en aquarelle 
has been recovered, the recipe having been found in the library 
of Strasburg. In the 16th century one Alberti invented an 
instrament for copying oil paintings at a reduced size. Engrav- 
ings in imitation of oil paintings were long since brought to a 
great degree of perfection. Watts devised in his leisure mo- 
ments a machine for making statues, which he facetiously pre- 
sented to the city of London, “as the essay of a young artist in 
the 83d year of his age.” 

Lithography was known in the 16th century, and was doubt- 
less derived from the practice of writing upon egg shells, whose 
composition is nearly the same as that of lithographic stone. 
By means of this writing the ancient priests practiced a kind of 
divination. In 1808 the Portuguese priests attempted to convert 
the secret into a miracle. One day an egg shell was found on 
the altar of the cathedral upon which was inscribed the sen- 
tence of death to foreigners. Nothing more was wanting to 
agitate the people, but to their surprise a few mornings after- 
wards a great number of egg shells were found inscribed with 
a formal abrogation of the sentence—designedly placed there 
by the French. 

Who has not heard of the famous feasts of Mazarin? The 

reat Leonardi da Vinci did not disdain to make the designs 
for a fete in honor of the Duchess of Milan. At a fete given to 
the Duke of Guise in 1558 Jordelle represented the ship of the 
Argonauts, and himself personified Orpheus.. Many of our 
theatrical appliances were in vogue, among the ancients, espe- 
cially the plan of inflating the popularity of actors. Enthu- 
siasm was bought and sold. By order of Nero the great army 
of admiration was organized and salaried in Rome, and any 
clackeur failing in his duty was thrown to the wild beasts. 

Many of the actors in ancient times became enormously 
rich. Oesopus a famous tragedian after a life of the greatest 
dissipation left his son nearly a million dollars, a mere frag- 
ment of his fortune. Roscius, according to Cicero acquired 
yearly over $20,000 and frequently performed for nothing 
in order to achieve greater popularity. 
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ART. I].—THE PLACE BRITISH AMERICANS HAVE WON IN HISTORY. 


Tue history of the large expanse of country which is now known 
as British America—both under its former rulers and since its con- 
y by the English—presents a wide, diversified and inviting field 
or the range of thought and fancy. Unfortunately, considering the 
attraction of the subject, the writers who have hitherto devoted 
themselves to chronicling its various interesting and remarkable 
epochs and events (if we make a single exception in favor of the late 
Mr. Garneau, who certainly rendered essential service to his native 
country in bringing forth much that was previously unknown), have 
no reason, as a general rule, to plume themselves upon the elaborate 
nature of their productions. But as my purpose is rather to deal 
with individual greatness as manifested in our countrymen, than with 
present British American book-making, or the musty old tomes and 
records of the past, I will content myself with saying that the His- 
torian of Canada, or British America, has yet to come. 

The narrative of our rise and advancement is full of noble and 
self-denying examples in the cause of Discovery, Civilization, and 
Progress. Many of its pages read like the chapters of a romance— 
so full are they in turn of fascinating stories of adventure by “ flood 
and field ”—of deeds of individual heroism, gallantry, and self-sacri- 
fice—of acts of charity and devotion—of patriotic exploits in favor of 
Law, Church and Government—of glorious victories achieved by the 
few over the many. 

To the calm and reflective mind there is an indescribable charm 
in pondering over the story of our earlier history; the emotions 
which operate upon us partake of joy and sadness; we fly, as it 
were— 

From grave to gay 
From lively to severe, 

We experience, for the early pioneers, delight at their triumphs 
and successes, and sympathy with their disasters and reverses. We 
can share with them in their pride and glory in subduing their old 
foes, the English, in the persons of Phipps, Washington and Brad- 
dock, and this, too, by small and unequal forces compared with those 
of the enemy; and we can weep over the painful and melancholy 
stories which recount the massacres of Sillery and Lachine. 

The account of the war of retaliation against the English Colonies 
in 1689 presents many instances of bold and fearless performances 
which* redound to their fame; whilst that which describes the dis- 
persion of the noble Acadian people, from the land of their adoption 
and birth, that people whom Longfellow, in his “ Evangeline,” says— 

“ Dwelt in the love of God and man, Alike were they free from 

Fear, that reigns with the tyrant, and envy, the vice of Republics. 
Neither locks had they to their doors, nor os to their windows; 

But their dwellings were open as the day and the hearts of the owners ; 
There the richest was poor, and the poorest lived in abundance.” 


is most touching and sorrowful. 
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Whether we can appreciate the om th and difficulties of our early 
discoverers—the efforts of the first colonizers in founding settlements 
—the advent of the religious orders and their toils, sufferings and 
death in the cause of Christianity and education—the constant san- 
guinary skirmishes and conflicts with the native Indian nations—the 
intestine wars between these savage people themselves—the spirit of 
adventure and discovery which prompted successful expeditions 
involving innumerable difficulties and great perils—or the noble 
fidelity and love of nationality and the resolute firmness which with- 
stood repeated acts of agvression, we cannot but admire our French 
ancestors for all the high qualities which they displayed, and for the 
glorious examples they have left us to imitate. 

There is a charm, too, in looking back to the existence in the 
North American wilds, of a real aristocratic element—a remnant of 
the ancient nodlesse of France, with all the culture and refinement of 
their educated and favored class, and no admixture of what forms 
the “codfish” and “ shoddyite” school of our own day and people. 
I much fear that the chivalry and all the high-born and noble charac- 
teristics which wrought such a beneficial influence in the New France 
and Acadia of those days, has, with them, long departed, and that 
our society of to-day is but a vain and empty apology for that which 
preceded it, 

I have spoken in terms of praise of the nature and character of 
the early French inhabitants, but I have done them but scant justice. 
That they were a Joyal and moral people no one can deny ; their un- 
shaken allegiance to the French Crown during long years of neglect 
and contumely, and their hatred of every thing that was not virtuous, 
just and excellent, clearly attest the fact. That they were also an 
intelligent and ingenious, a courageous and high-minded people, fol- 
lows from their ancient and modern ancestry. 

There is something noble in seeing a gallant and chivalrous people 
succumb before the force of numbers. Long had they suffered cruel 
neglect at the hand of their Sovereign, and still remained firm in 
their attachment to him—long had they patiently endured privations 
and sufferings of no ordinary kind—and long and resolute had 
been the defence they had made against the enemy. No one can 
challenge the magnanimous course of the conquerors in granting to 
them the full enjoyment of their language, religion, and laws, and 
nobly have they since shown how well they could appreciate so lib- 
eral a concession. 

The native aborigines occupy no insignificant place in the several 
races which have been merged in the present British American peo- 
ple. Despite what has been said to the contrary, I maintain, and I 
always will maintain, that the native possessors of the soil, even in 
their primitive condition, had all the type and elements of national 
greatness. Rude, barbarous and uncivilized they were, but who can 
tell what they might not have been, had the beneficent influences of 
holy religion and charity been exercised over them, free from cruel 
wrong and tyranny? Sad and discreditable is the story of European 
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oppression in the cause of American Civilization! One can well 
realize and sympathize with the poor savage who, taking a French- 
man to the top of Mount Royal, exclaimed, in distressing accents, as 
he pointed around him, “ All that you now survey once belonged to 
our people !” 

Is it a matter for wonderment that this proud and sensitive race, 
in their wild and untutored condition, conscious of the grievous inju- 
ries which they were smarting under, should, in a spirit of retaliation, 
turn upon their enemies and have life for life? 1 think, however 
much we may deprecate and lament a state of things so maleficent, 
that you will agree with me that the Indian was perfectly justified in 
avenging his name and race. 

There are two leading and prominent attributes in their character, 
which I have observed in reading of them, and which have been 
manifested not only in their normal but in their transitional state. 
I refer to what | might call their military and political capability, and 
their intellectual power generally, As an evidence of the former we 
have the chronicle of their exploits in many fierce engagements, in 
which they displayed a nice knowledge of strategy and the tactics of 
war, great skill, and immense fearlessness. King Philip, in 1675, 
ere he could be checked in his career of destruction, had sacked and 
burned thirteen towns, had slain six hundred men, and involved an 
expense on the Colonies of $500,000; and in Canada, the war com- 
menced by Champlain against the Indian people was continued by 
the latter for the long period of one hundred years. In diplomacy, 
who of our modern men could excel La Rat, in conducting a treaty 
or in forcing an unwilling concession? Turning to the latter quality 
I have named, we will find that their powers of mind and under- 
standing are by no means small or deficient, and that they are in 
every way susceptible of improvement and cultivation. In 1615, the 
Récollet Friars sent an Indian youth to France, where he was en- 
tered at Calleville College, and after pursuing his studies there for 
some years, came forth well versed in all that goes to make up an 
educated gentleman. Joseph Brandt, an Indian of pure Mohawk 
blood, held a commission in the British army and rendered impor- 
tant services to his country. On visiting Europe, he surprised the 
savans of the day by the extensive and varied nature of his attain- 
ments and learning. Sackeuse, a native of Labrador, studied under 
the painter, Nasmyth, at Edinburgh, and displayed great ability in 
the art. In 1818 he accompanied Sir James Ross in his expedition 
to the Arctic seas, and rendered important services to that distin 
guished discoverer, in appreciation of whch the Admiralty placed 
him in possession of means to perfect and finish his education, to 
which he devoted himself with great energy, and gave promise of a 
brilliant future, when he was suddenly cut off through the fell ra- 
vages of disease. Again, we know, within a few short years, of many 
Indian youths who have graduated with distinguished success at our 
Universities ; and as a still further proof of the correctness of my 
proposition, we have the fact of a promising young member of a 
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Western tribe now pursuing his studies at Oxford under the patron- 
age of no less a personage and gentleman than the Prince of Wales, 
our future King ! 

In short, whether we look at Pontiac, Tecumseth, the Prophet, or 
any of their “ representative men,” we cannot fail to perceive that 
they possessed powerful and energetic minds, which were frequently 
moved by many sublime impulses, 

With the Conquest come the Saxon and the Celt. We have, then, 
four component parts in our national body—we have the Indian, 
formed from an Asiatic mould, with his fierce and impetuous, but 
often sympathetic and forgiving disposition; we have the vivacious, 
versatile, chivalrous and energetic descendant of the old Gallic and 
Frankish races ; and joined to these are the fiery, persevering, stub- 
born, but at all times generous and valiant sons of St. George, St. 
Andrew, and St. Patrick. These, united in one strong and cohesive — 
bond, form the British American people. I think we ought to be 
proud of our lineage! 1, for one, would not willingly exchange it. 

So far, our history has been an eventful one; early overcast by 
lowering and misgiving clouds, which succeeding tokens only made 
more dark and gloomy, our dawn was an unpromising one; but as 
the great poet and dramatist has said, “ There is a tide in the affairs 
of man which, taken at the flow, leads on to fortune,” and the star of 
our prosperity, once set in, has shone long and brilliantly. Our 
country has won for itself a prominent place on the map of the world, 
and with it that degree of deference and attention yi its present 
eminent position and still more promising future. 

Le Sage and Chateaubriand have each immortalized Canadians in 
their works—Jolliet and Marquette, Mare Lescarbot and Mrs. 
Brooke, Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Moodie, have lived and wrought in 
our midst—Sir William Grant and Baron Maseres have been our 
Attorneys-General—Moore has given us a song in his Melodies—Lord 
Hardinge pursued his mathematical studies at Quebec, under a 
French Canadian priest—Sir Charles Lyell and Sir William Hooker 
have “broken the bread” of our science—Robert Stephenson de- 
signed our Victoria Bridge—and Baron Pursh, James Wilson and 
Lord Sydenham repose in our churchyards ! 

It is not strange or singular that having gained so much distinction 
for our country, which we have raised from barbarism to civilization, 
we should also have secured something for ourselves as a people. 
The man who is not proud and jealous of the fame and greatness of 
his distinguished countrymen is an alien in feeling and purpose, is 
moved by no patriotic love, and is an object unfit to live. It was 
well said by Mr. McGee that Canada ought to be as jealous of the 
reputations of her great men as either Scotland, Scandinavia, Switzer- 
land or New England; and mentioned as a reason why the name of 
our country stands for nothing, represents no definite idea, typifies 
no interest, awakens no associations in the Spanish, Italian, German 
or French mind, is because hitherto we have made no endeavor to 
preserve from oblivion the memories of men who have wrought for 
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the common weal of the Province, or of others who have acquired a 
reputation for themselves abroad, either in the naval or military ser- 
vice, or ins the walks of literature, science or art. It was Gibbon 
also who wrote that, in a civilized state, when every faculty is ex- 
opr and exercised in constant and useful labors, a memorial should 
e raised to the most distinguished. Those of our countrymen who, 
through force of their own abilities, have achieved distinction abroad, 
have had no easy road to travel. Formerly, to be a Colonist or a 
Provincial was the worst introduction a man could carry with him 
to England; but happily, like most prejudices and antipathies 
wrongly imbibed, and mainly, too, owing to the superior character 
and attainments of the sons these Provinces have, from time to time, 
sent forth, this feeling has altogether subsided, and is only now re- 
membered to our own advantage. A few years since a friend of 
mine* went up to attend the lectures on Zoology at University Col- 
lege, London, by the late estimable Dr, Lindley. On presenting 
himself, the latter asked him the name of his native country, and on 
the question being answered, exclaimed, in a warm and cordial man- 
ner, at the sane time grasping the hand of my friend, “ Ah! I will 
take more interest in your studies on account of your being a Canadian, 
for I have the highest admiration for your people.” It would be 
cruel and ungrateful in the extreme were any other feeling to be dis- 
played by the Mother Country at the present time, in face of the 
many substantial proofs we have given of our loyalty and attach- 
ment. The 100th Regiment will be a lasting token of Canadian pa- 
triotism. , 

In truth, British Americans have no reason to be ashamed of the 
men they have sent forth into the world. 

There is not a profession or calling of an honorable or industrious 
character in which they have not distinguished themselves. And 
this reminds me of a second incident, highly gratifying to our national 
pride, which occurred on another of our young medical practionerst 
going up for examination before the Royal College of Serres of 
{ngland. He had been but two days in the country when he pre- 
sented himself before the Board of Examiners, and without any ad- 
ditional application or study beyond those which he had pursued in 
a Canadian college, and with no experience but what he had gained 
in the exercise of his profession here, he desired to undergo the 
searching ordeal. The result was, that after going through the first 
stage of the principal examination, the chairman told him’ that it 
was unnecessary to proceed any further, as he (the applicant) had 
already acquitted himself so creditably that the Board were quite 
satisfied of his professional knowledge and acumen, and had granted 
him his diploma! 

The indomitable energy, perseverance and pluck of our people is 
proverbial. Louisiana was colonized by D’Iberville; New Orleans 


* Dr. A. P. Reid, a graduate of McGill College; author of a Dissertation on 


Strychnia, 
¢ Dr. J. A. Grant, F.G.S., of Ottawa, 
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was founded by his brother, the Sieur de Bienville; Milwaukee by 
Solomon Juneau; Galveston by Michel Menard; J. B. Faribault 
founded the settlement in Minnesota which bears his name; Gabriel 
Franchére was one of the founders of Astoria, and crossed the 
Rocky Mountains long before Fremont or Palliser ; whilst Colonel 
fi demonstrated the practicability of an overland route to 
ndia. 

Go where we will throughout the world, we will find a represénta- 
tive of these Provinces holding some important position or perform- 
ing some useful profession or function. Towards the end of the last 
century a French Canadian artistt was flourishing in Russia. In 
India we will still hear the name of a prominent journalist,t now no 
more, spoken of in terms of high praise and affectionate regard ; 
while in one of her Universities we will meet a Professor,§ from 
Canada. If fortune should take us as far as Pekin, we will see an 
“ Upper Canada College boy,” || who carried off the prize for the best 
English poem at Oxford. At Florence, Falardeau,§ brush in hand 
will greet us. It is not long since that one of our fellow colonists, 
lately dead,** occupied a seat in one of the Australian Parlia ments, 
whilst in the Legislatures of Vancouver and British Columbia, we 
have still representatives.t¢ At Gibraltar we can claim the Chief 
Justice.[{ The recollection of the lofty and moving eloquence of Du 
Plessis$§ in the French pulpit is still fresh in the religious circles in 


* A native of Nova Scotia, in the Imperial service; author of a work on the 
Overland Route to India, 

f Blancours, the first Canadian who studied painting in Europe, where he 
carried off a prize at one of the Academies, 

¢ The late J. R. Wilby, who successively edited the Hurkaru, Bengal Times: 
The Mofussilite, Delhi Gazette, Lahore Chronicle, and the Friend of India, There 
was scarcely a department in philology or the sciences in regard to which he 
was altogether ignorant, His linguistical and scientific attainments were pretty 
nearly on a par, Asa public writer, Mr. W. was one of the boldest and most 
thoroughly honest the Indian press ever possessed, 

§ Mr. Stevenson, Professor of Astronomy in the University of Calcutta. 

| Owen Alexander Vidal, son of the late Admiral Vidal of Sarnia. Ap- 
erry by Lord Palmerston, a few years since, an Attaché to the Embassy of 

ekin, 

{ Chevalier Falardeau, a Canadian Artist. 

** Alexander Keefer, brother of T.C. Keefer, Esq., C. E., represented the Oven 
District in the Victoria Assembly. 

++ Hon. Geo. A, Walkem, a graduate of McGill College, and Dr. Powell, 
brother of Lt, Col, Powell, Deputy Adjutant-General, Canada, 

tt Sir James Cockrane, born at Halifax. Admitted at the Inner Temple 
1818, and called to the bar there in 1829. Appvinted Chief Justice of Gibral- 
tar, 1841. 

§§ Frangois Xavier Du Plessis, of the Company of Jesus, born at Quebee in 
1693. He early displayed such pores as a preacher that his brethren sum- 
moned him to Europe, in order that he might have a larger field for the exer- 
cise of his talents. He taught philosophy at Arras, and was Apostolic Missionary 
in Flanders, where he greatly distinguished himself as a pulpit orator. Re- 
turning to Paris, he passed the remainder of his life in the capital. The date of 
his death is unknown, 
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Paris; and in the prayers of the Abbé de Beaujeu* the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. found that religious and spiritual consolation which 
he so much needed. Grassett de St. Sauveur occupied. the honorable 
position of French Consul in Hungary. In Mexico we have at the 
present time more than one¢ of our native sons holding important 
posts in the Imperial service. In Edinburgh, a few years ago, there 
died a prelatef of the Church of Rome, who was always proud to 
acknowledge Canada as the land of his birth and the cradle of his 
education and advancement. In London we will find a Peer of the 
Realm,|| the head of one of the proudest and most honorable houses 
of the nobility of the United Kingdom, a learned Queen’s Counsel,§ 
an active medical practitioner and scientific writer,q and a young and 
promising poet,** who will not be ashamed of the country whence 
they came. The honor-rolls of English Universities tell of prizes 
and degrees carried off against the world.t¢ It is only a short time 


*The Abbé Louis Liénard de Beaujeu, a member of the distinguished 
Canadian family of that name. L’Abbé Faillon reproduces a letter from the 
Superior of the Sulpicians at Paris to the Superior of the branch of the Order at 
Montreal, in which occurs the following passage: “ I have the pleasure of in- 
forming you that a young Canadian, the Abbé de Beaujeu, has carried away 
the prize for a theological thesis from all the French competitors.” The Abbé 
was afterwards appointed Confessor in Ordinary to the King. 


+ Captain Faucher de St. Maurice, a native of Quebec, Chevalier of the Impe- 
rial Order of Guadaloupe, a member of the Academy of Sciences of Mexico; 
holds the medal] for the late Mexican expedition, in which he was twice 
wounded. 

t The late Right Rev. James Gillies, D.D., Bishop of Limyra; born in Can- 
ada, 1802; died in Scotland, 1864, A powerful and eloquent preacher, a warm- 
hearted and affectionate divine, his words were listened to with the greatest 
respect; and it is worthy of remark, not only as an instance of his mastery of 
the French and other tongues, but of his ability as a preacher, that he frequently 
preached before the Court of Charles X., and in several important towns and 
cities on the Continent. His life seemed to be devoted to exemplifying the 
motto, “ Peace on earth and good will to men.” 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. Born at Montreal, 1849. 

i Henry Bliss, Q. C., a native of Nova Scotia, 

{ George Duncan Gibb, M.D., LL.D., MLR C.P., F.G.S., Assistant Physician to 
and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, at the Westminster Hospital, and Member 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science; author of a large 
number of medica] and other scientific works and pamphlets. 

** Isidore G, Ascher, B.C.L., author of Voices from the Hearth, contributes to 
British periodical literature. 

++ Thomas Hincks, B.A., of Baliol College, Oxford, born at Toronto, 5th Au- 
gust, 1841; died at Georgetown, Demerara, 8th November, 1864. Mr. H. 
received his prefatory education at Upper Canada College, and at the High 
School, Quebec, At the age of fourteen, he entered at Harrow, and went up 
from thence to Baliol College, Oxford, with the brightest auguries of success on 
the part of his preceptors, by whom his abilities and character were most highly 
esteemed. Nor were their anticipations disappointed; for after a brilliant Uni- 
versity career, he graduated in May, 1864, (the year of his death,) with the 
high distinction of a first class, He was destined for the profession of the law, 
and had enrolled his name as a member of the Inner Temple. His death 
occurred shortly after taking his degree, 


“Those whom the gods love die young.” 
Mr. G. D. Redpath, of Montreal, a graduate of the University of Cambridge, 
VOL. IL.—NO. L. 2 
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since that two young Canadian* officers, in the examination for en- 
trance into Sandhurst College, where they had for competitors repre- 
sentatives from every branch in the service, came out “first” and 
“ fourth ” respectively on the lists. 

Turning back for a moment to the period of French supremacy in 
this country, we find that New France gave birth to two remarkable 
men, whose careers demand more than passing notice. The first, 
Lemoine D’Iberville, reputed to be the most skillful naval officer in 
the service of France, was a scion of the noble house of De Longueil, 
and was born in Montreal in 1661. He was one of seven vrothers, 
who all played important parts in the affairs of Canada, in the sev- 
enteenth century. At an early age he went to sea as a marine guard 
in the Imperial service, and as a volunteer in the midnight attack on 
Schenectady, his bravery and skill were so conspicuous, that he was 
immediately afterwards appointed an ensign. Gradually rising in 
his profession, we find him, in 1686, the commander of the expedition 
which recovered Fort Nelson from the British, and with it the con- 
trol of the Indian commerce on the Nelson River. He invaded New- 
foundland, overrunning the whole island, taking forts, and even 
attacking St. Johns itself; and subsequently achieved some consider- 
able victories over the English in Hudson’s Bay, where he was after- 
wards shipwrecked. In 1698 he was commissioned by the French 
Government to explore the mouth of the Mississippi, which had 
never yet been entered from the sea, and to erect a fort on its banks. 
With two frigates, two smaller vessels, a company of marines, and 
about two hundred settlers, he set sail from Rochefort. Touching at 
St. Domingo, he passed over to Pensacola, which he found occupied 
by Spaniards, and reached Massacre Island, near Mobile, in Febru- 
ary, 1699. Accompanied by his brother, De Bienville, who had 
been a companion of La Salle, and forty-eight men, he entered the 
Mississippi on the 2nd of March, and ascended it to some consider- 
able distance. Erecting a fort as a proof of French jurisdiction, the 
command of whieh he entrusted to his brother, D’Iberville sailed for 
France, but returned when the authority of his country on the river 
was endangered by British aggression. In the following year he 
again ascended the Mississippi, as far as the country of the Natchez, 
while his brother explored Western Louisiana, crossed the Red 
River and approached New Mexico. Abandoning the settlements 
which he had founded, through the havoc which disease had made 
amongst the people, he planted one on the western bank of the Mo- 
bile River, it being the first European settlement in Alabama. He 
also constructed fortifications on Massacre Island, which became, as 


in the last examination, in 1864, “ went out with honors in the classical tripos.” 
It would appear that this young gentleman not only trained his brain, but his 
muscle also; for at one of the recent annual boat contests between Oxford and 
Cambridge, he was declared the winner of the race ! 
* Lieut. J. G. Ridout, late 100th Regiment, who had 2,699 marks, and Lieut. 
: W. Robertson, 2nd Batt. P. C.0., Rifle Brigade, who had 2,425; both of 
oronto 
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it were the centre of the colony. At this time he was attacked with 
yellow fever, and only escaped with his health considerably impaired. 
In 1699 he had been created a Chevalier of the Order of St. Louis ; 
and soon after the events I have described, he was called to Europe, 
and made commandant at Rochefort. In 1706 he was placed in com- 
mand of a large fleet to effect the conquest of the English West 
Indies. He captured the Islands of Nevis and St. Christopher, and 
failing that of Jamaica, he was on the point of attacking Carolina, 
when his career was suddenly cut short by his death, which occurred 
on board his flag ship on the open sea. 

The other individual to whom I have reference was Lieutenant- 
General Vicomte DeLery, one of the first French military —— 
of his time. Born at Quebec in 1754, he was the son of a French 
officer who had been a pupil of the great Vauban, and who, having a 
passionate love for the profession of arms, naturally desired to see 
his son also fullow it. When only eight years of age, young DeLery 
commenced his studies in Paris, and at fifteen was admitted into the 
School of Engineers. In 1773 he received his lieutenancy, and served 
in several naval expeditions during the American revolutionary war, 
and subsequently took part in the battle between the Count de 
Guichen and Admiral Kempenfeldt, and assisted to place the Islands 
of Guadaloupe and Tobago in a state of defence. In 1790 he was 
decorated with the Cross of St. Louis. The hostilities which were 
commenced in 1792, and which were maintained for a considerable 
period, offered frequent opportun’sies for the development of his 
talents, and fur making rapid progress in the glorious career he had 
adopted. 

He allowed none of the numerous campaigns in which he was en- 
gaged to pass without associating his name with the glories of Kleber, 

ourdan and Bernadotte. In 1804 he became Chief of Brigade; in 
1805, General of Division, and a year later Director of Fortifications. 
Rising still higher, as his genius and talent manifested themselves, 
in 1808 the first Consul named him Inspector of Fortifications and 
Commandant of Engineers in Holland. Under the distinguished 
officers I have just named, he planned the works and agreed to all 
the measures of attack and defence which facilitated the different pas- 
sages of the Rhine at Dusseldorf and Vandaugen and secured the 
retreat of the army. 

General DeLery was on the Danube, and accompanied Marshal 
McDonald through the difficult campaigns of the Grison, and was 
present with the grand army at Ulm and Austerlitz. He commanded 
at the seiges of Biberach and Phillipsburg, conducted the blockades of 
Cassel and Cadiz, and fortified Mayence. Recalled from the Penin- 
sula, he was intrusted with the command of the engineers in the 
great Russian campaign, and was one of the few who escaped the 
fearful disasters which overtook the Freuch army on that memorable 
oceasion. For his great services he had been created a Baron of the 
Empire in 1811, with a domain in Westphalia. Shortly before Na- 
poleon’s downfall, Vicomte DeLery was intrusted with the construc- 
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tion of the works for the defence of Lyons. Louis XVIII. promoted 
him to the rank of Lieutenant-General. This emin®nt man attained 
the great age of threescore and ten. He was one of the engineer 
officers who had most thoroughly studied the connection between fer- 
tification and the art of war; he had the rare power of making com- 
mand agreeable; he knew how to direct and excite the zeal of his 
officers; gave effect to their exertions; foresaw their wants, and 
could minister to them so as to add the bonds of gratitude to those 
of duty. He took a lively interest in the welfare of those subordi- 
nate to him, and manifested his generosity to so great an extent that 
be went out of the world leaving literally nothing behind him, except 
the record of a well-spent and useful life, glowing with noble exam- 
ples which should never be lost on the country he served so well, or 
the land of his birth which he loved so dearly. 

In addition to these two, New France also produced many other 
men who afterwards greatly distinguished themselves in the military 
and naval services of the Empire and Republic. Admirals Bédout 
and Martin, and Captains De L’Echelle and Peloquin in the former 
branch, and the Repentignys, DeVaudreuils, Hertels and Lacornes 
in the latter, fill no unimportant place in the historical annals of the 
Old and New World. 

In the British service there has not been a battle or an engagement 
of any consequence for the last hundred years in which some British 
American has not taken part. We have Dunn* in the campaign in 
Italy in 1805, in the expedition to Egypt in 1806, in the whole Pen- 
insular campaign in 18!0-11, and in the American War in 1812. 
We have Beckwitht at the Neville, at the Nile, and at Waterloo. 
We have Admiral Watt,{ the hero of a hundred fights, We have 
George Westphal§ at Trafalgar; wounded in that memorable fight, 
his blood mingled with the immortal Nelson, in the cockpit of the 
Victory. We have Willshire§ in the West Indies, at Vimiera, at 
Corunna, at Walcheran, at Salamanca, at Vittoria, at St. Sebastian, 
at the Nive, in Kaffraria, in the East Indies, and in Affghanistan. We 


* The late Major General Thomas Dunn, born at Quebec; entered the army 
in 1803, 

+ Major General W. Beckwith, K. H., no less known in the annals of philan- 
thropy, a native of Nova Scotia; entered the army in 1813. 

t The late Admiral Watt, a native of Nova Scotia. 

§ Admiral Sir George Augustus Westphal, born in Nova Scotia in 1785; 
entered the navy under Lord Nelson, with whom he served until 1805; was 
severely wounded on bourd the Victory at Trafalgar, and again at the storming 
of Havre-de Grace, in the Chesapeake; led the storming party on the last occa- 
sion; served at the seige of Martinique, at Flushing, 1809, and throughout the 
whole American war of 1812; has been eight times gazetted, 

§{ The late General Sir Thomas Willshire, K.C.B. Born at Halifax, N.S., 
1789 ; was created a Baron in 1839 for his services in Affghanistan at the seige 
of Ghuznee, and the capture of Klelet; in 1841 received permission to wear the 
Order of the Doorance Empire, conferred on him by the King of Affghanistan 
for his services in that country. 
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have England* at Flushing, in Sicily, and as commander of tl: 
third division at Alma and Inkerman. We have De Salaberry as 
the hero of Chateauguay ;+ we have Wallis as the captor of the 
Chesupeake. 

The history of the noble defence made by Williams§ at Kurs, and 
the heroic fortitude und strength with which he bore up under the 
trying and almost overwhelming difficulties which beset him, as well 
as that which records the great Inglis’ glorious achievement at 
Lucknow, will live as long as the language in which it is written. 

In the Victoria Cross Gallery the portraits of two Canadians, 
Dunn and Reade, will be shown as evidence of dauntiess bravery 


* General Sir Richard England; born in Upper Canada in 1793; entered the 
army in 1808; has received the Order of the Medjidie of the first class from the 
Sultan, and is Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor. 

+ The late Colonel C, M. DeSalaberry, C.B., who rendered important services 
to the Crown during the war of 1812, and achieved the glorious victory over 
the American forces at Chateauguay, 

¢ Admiral Sir Provo William Parry Wallis, K.C.B.; born at Halifax, 1791; 
has seen much service, having been concerned inthe capture of six frigates, one 
colony, and many minor affairs; was aide-de-camp to the Queen from 1847 
to 1851. 

§ Lieutenant General Sir W. Fenwick Williams, of Kars, Bart., K.C.B.; born 
at Annapolis, Nova Scotia, 1800; entered the army in 1825; employed in Tur- 
key from 1840 to 1843; as British Commissioner at the Conference preceding 
the treaty signed at Erzeroum in 1847; was British Commissioner for the set- 
tlement of the Turko-Persian boundary, June, 1848. In August, 1854, while 
the British army was at Varna, he was appointed British Commander with the 
Turkish forces, and received the loeal rank of Brigadier General in 1855; was 
M. P. for Calne from 1856 to 1859; Commander of the Forces in Canada from 
latter year until 1865, when appointed Lieutenant Governor of his native 
colony. 

| The late Major General Sir John E. W. Inglis, K.C.B.; born at Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, 1816; died at Hamburg, September, 1862. Entering the army 
in 1833, he served with the 32nd Foot in Canada during the rebellion in 1837, 
and was subsequently ordered to India, where he took partin the Punjaub cam- 
paign of 1848-9. He led one of the columns of attack at the storming of Mool- 
tan, and was present at the battle of Gujerat. For his gallantry in the latter 
engagement he received the brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel. He was with bis 
regiment at Lucknow, when that city was besieged by the mutineers in 1857, 
and, on the death of Sir Henry Lawrence, succeeded to the command of the 
garrison,’and defended the position with a very small force of English soldiers, 
already enfeebled by privation and the diseases incident to a hostile climate, 
against an enormously disproportioned force. At the time of his death he was 
Commander of the Forces in the Ionian Islands, 

Lieutenant Colonel A. R. Dunn, V. @., 33d Foot, a native of Toronto, As 
Lieutenant in the 11th Hussars, took part in the celebrated charge of the 600 at 
Balaklava, and was one of those who 

“Storm’d at with shot and shell, 

While horse and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 

Came thro’ the jaws of death 

Back from the mouth of hell.” 
Colonel Duno’s share in this memorable transaction was worthy of his lineage 
and country. He not only overthrew all with whom he came in direct conflict, 
but left the ranks more than once to rescue troopers whom he saw engaged 
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and manly devotion*, at a time when, with others, “ self-preservation 
would have been the first law of nature.” In India and the Crimea 
the tombs of a number of our countrymen, who sacrificed their lives 
for England’s glory, speak more eloquently than I can do of “ deeds 
of might and feats of wondrous daring.” In the former place, the 
passing traveller may see the spot where, after returning from the 
Chinese war, and securing the Chillianwallah, Mountain ¢ fell a vic- 
tim to pestilent disease and was buried. In the same Empire he 
will also notice the grave of Montizambert,f who was killed whilst 
gallantly leading on his men in a night attack in Mooltan. In that 
far-distant country the remains of Evans, Joly, McKay, Sewell and 
Vaughan also lie buried. 

In the Crimea, Parker§ fell in the midst of the fight; and Wels- 
ford bathed the rampart of the Redan with his devoted blood. 

These are names which require no eulogy; no “storied urn or 
animated bust” can aid to the greatness of their performances ; 
their memories will remain.fresh and green with us until time shall 


be no more. 
In the more peaceful pursuits of life, we can claim Donald McKay, 


the eminent shipbuilder and inventor, and Sir Samuel Cunard, who 
might properly be called the father of steam navigation on the At- 


singly against numbers, and to whom he brought the succor of his resistless 
sword-arm. When Her Majesty was advised to institute a new military order 
for the distinction of cases of individual valor in action with the enemy, and a 
demand was made for the most distinguished man for personal gallantry in the 
terrible charge of the Light Brigade, Colonel Dunn’s was the name which, by 
the common accord of officers and men, was returned. The Victoria Cross was 
aa delivered to him in Hyde Park, by the hand of the Queen herself. To 

ave been declared the bravest of the brave of that astonishing little band of 
heroes is no mere praise. Colonel Dunn assisted in raising the 100th or Prince 
of Wales’ Royal Canadian Regiment of Foot, of which he became Major, and 
afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, and exchanged a short time since into the regi- 
ment which he at present commands. 

* Herbert Taylor Reade, V. ©., Surgeon of the 61st Regiment, born near 
Perth, County of Lanark, U.C. 

“ War Orrice, February 5.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to signify her intention 
to confer the decoration of the Victoria Cross on the under-mentioned officer of Her Majesty's 
army, whose claim to the same has been submitted for Her Majesty's approval on account of 
acts of bravery performed by him in India, as recorded nst his name, viz.: 6lst Regiment 
now forming of the Plymouth Garrison, Surgeon Herbert Taylor Reade. During the 
seige of Delhi, on the 14th September, 1857, while Surgeon e was attending to the 
wounded, at the end of one of the streets of the city, a ot of rebels advanced from the direc- 
tion of the bank. and, having established themselves in the houses in the street, commenced 
firing from the roofs. The wounded were thus in very great danger, and would have fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, had-not Surgeon Reade drawn his swond and, calling upon the 
few soldiers who were near to follow, sueceeded, under a heavy fire, in dislodging the rebels 
from their position. Surgeon Keade’s party consisted of about ten in all, of whom two were 
killed and five or six wounded. Surgeon Reade also accompanied the regiment at the assault 
of Delhi, and, on the morning of the 16th September, 1857, was one of the first up at the breach 
in the magazine which was stormed by the 6lst Regiment and Belooch Battalion, upon which 
occasion he, with a Sergeant of the 6lst Regiment, spiked une of the enemy’s guns.”—London 
Gasette, 1862. 

+ Colonel Mountain, C.B., and Aide-de-Camp to the Queen. Born at Quebec, 
1797; died when on the march from Cawnpore to Futtyghur, 1854, 

Major G. S. Montizambert, 10th Foot. Born at Quebec, 1813. Killed in 
action 12th September, 1848. § Of Nova Scotia. 

“| Major Welsford, of Nova Scotia, to whose memory a National Monument 
has been erected at Halifax. 

* * ° * * “m4 
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lantic; Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Belcher, whom Captain Marryatt 
declared to be the “ first surveying officer in the world,” and who has 
distinguished himself as a circumnavigator of the globe, and com- 
manded an expedition in search of Sir John Franklin ; Sir Charles 
Darling,* Governor of Victoria, Australia, and the late Sir William 
Winniett,} Governor of the Gold Coast, are also British Americans. 

If we turn to the Fine Arts, we have the late Gilbert Stuart New- 
ton, R. A., the famous painter, the friend of Leslie and of Washing- 
ton Irving; whose works, the latter said, had “a coloring almost 
unrivalled, and a liveliness of fancy and a quickness of conception, 
and a facility and grace of execution, that spread a magic charm over 
them.” 

The same indomitable spirit of energy and perseverance which 
has characterized all our countrymen is traced in the life of the 
Chevalier Falardeau. Originally a poor boy in Quebec, without 
means, and very little education, he conceived a great passion for 
painting and, at the termination of his day’s labor, would devote 

imself constantly and assiduously to the cultivation of the art, and 
soon evinced decided marks of ability. His cherished desire was to 

roceed to Europe, to study in the great schools on the Continent. 

is poverty for a long time prevented the consummation of his de- 
sign; but at length, through hard scraping, and with the assistance 
of some friends who perceived his growing talents, he succeeded in 
getting together sufficient to pay his passage across the Atlantic. He 
took up his residence in Italy, and, by dint of severe study and prac- 
tice, in course of time attained a high position in his profession, and 
has since had conferred upon him, by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
the title which he bears. 

In addition to these, we possess five other painters, of considerable 
ability, in Kane, Bourassa, Plamondon, Hamel and Legaré. 

** And thou, brave Welsford! when the battle’s van, 
Rolled its red surges on the firm Redan, 
Thon with the first upon the rampart stoed, 
And bathed its stones with ee blood. 
Well I recall thee in thy yout bloom, 
Ere cap and gown were ¢ d for sword and plume ; 
Nor thought I then, ere lustra five, to see 
The Poet's verse applied with truth to thee: 
* Dulce et decorum est,’ rans the glowing line, 
* Pro patria mori, sach a death was thine.” 

Epistola Poetica ad Familiarem anetore, V.R. Josepho H, Clinch, A.M.E. 
Coll. Reg. N.S. MDCCCLXIV. 

To this list of British Americans in the army and navy might be added the 
names of General Cochrane, and the late Admiral Sir Jablect Brenton, and nu- 
merous others, 

* Sir Charles Darling, K.C.B. Born at Annapolis Royal, 1809. Entered the 
army from Sandhurst College, in 1826; retired in 1841. Has been successively 
Lieutenant-Governor of St. Lucia, Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Governor-in-Chief of Antigua and the Leeward Islands, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Newfoundland, Captain General and Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica, and 
is now Governor of Victoria. 

} Sir W. Winniett served for a lengthened period in the Royal Navy, and saw 
much active service. Died 1851. 
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In science, we are especially proud of our Logan,* Dawson,} Ges- 
7 Billings§ and Belli, || who occupy a place with the first men 
of the day, and who have rendered important services, which can 
never adequately be repaid by their fellow-countrymen of British 
America. 

To these our sciential pioneers—the delvers who have brought forth 
from the bosom of the earth the countless treasures which had re- 
mained hidden from the sight and use of man, through the lapse of 
ages—the words of the poet had not been addressed in vain: 


“ Hope evermore, and believe, O man, for e’en as thy thought is 

So are the things that thou seest—e’en as thy hope and belief. 
Cowardly art thou, and timid ? they rise to provoke thee against them. 
Hast thou courage ? enough, see them exulting to yield, 

Yea, the rough rock, the dull earth, the wild sea’s furying storm, 
(Violent, say’st thon, and hard—mighty thou think’st to destroy,) 

All, with ineffable longing, are waiting their Invader 

All, with one varying voice, call to him, come and subdue ! 


* * ca * ¥ * 


Fear not, retire not, O man; hope evermore and believe. 

Go from the east to the west, as the sun and the stars direct thee; 
Go with the girdle of man, go and encompass the earth— 

Not for the gain of gold, for the getting, the hoarding, the having— 
But for the joy of the deed; but for the duty to do, 


* * * * * * 


Say to thyself—It is good; yet is there better than it. 
This that I see is not all, and this that I do is but little ; 
Nevertheless it is good, though there is better than it.” 


In Literature we have produced a Grasset de Saint Sauveur,@ a 


* Sir William E. Logan, F.R.S., F.G.S., Director of the Geological Survey of 
Canada. Born at Montreal, 1798. In 1856, was awarded the Wollaston gold 
medal, by the Geological Society of England. 

+ J. W. Dawson, F.R.S., F.G.S., Principal of the University of McGill College, 
Montreal. Born at Pictou, N. 8., 1820. Author of many scientific and other 
works. 

t The late Abraham Gesner, M.D. Born at Cornwallis, N. S.; discoverer of 
Kerosene Oil, and the- modes of extracting oils from coals and other bituminous 
substances. Died in 1862. 

§ Elkanah Billings, F.G.S., the well-known Paleontologist ; born in Glouces- 
ter, near Ottawa, C.W. Author of various contributions to scientific lite- 
rature, 

| Robert Bell, C. E., F.G.S. Professor of Chemistry and Natural Sciences 
in Queen’s University, Kingston. Born in the Township of Toronto, 1841. Has 
been connected with, and contributed to, the reports of the Geological Surve 
of Canada, and has written many papers in connection with the natural sci- 
ences, 

— A celebrated French Jitterateuwr, Born at Montreal, 1757. Author of many 
works of fiction and miscellaneous productions, which were extremely popular 
in France in his day, Died in Paris, 1810. 
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Thomas Chandler Haliburton,* a John Foster Kirk,t a John Richard- 
son,t a “Cousin May Carleton,”§ a Pierre Chauveau,|| a Charles 
Sangster,§ a Francois Garneau,** a Rosanna Leprohon,}t an Octave 
Cremazie.{{ and a Louisa Murray.§§ We have poets in Howe, Fiset, 
Ascher, Frechette, Vadeboncceur, Lemay, Gray, Reeves, Vining, 
Katzmann, and Jennings; novelists in Bourassa, DeBoucherville, 
and Lajoie; historians in Christie, Ferland, Murdoch and Bibaud, 
and a long list of miscellaneous writers, such as Royal, Sewell, Taché 
Casgrain, Seadding, DeGaspé, Lemoine, Hodgins, Marshall, Dess- 
aulles, Harrison, DeBellefeuille, Perley, Griffin, Hart, Raymond, 
Soulard, and many others. These, with Neilson, Howe, Morin, 
Young, Parent, McDougall, Cauchon, Pope and McCully, as journal- 
ists, present a galaxy of native talent sufficient to speak for itself. 

Before I close, I may remark, that we have been fortunate in the 
generai class of public men (natives and others) who have, from time 
to time, guided the destinies of our great country. Many of them 
have evinced the possession of a very considerable share of those 
large intellectual qualities of reason and capacity which go to make 
up the statesman and the diplomatist par excellence. Indeed, there 
are several of them who, if their lot had been cast in the English 
arena, would do credit to the House of Commons. In public spirit 
and enterprise, and in being equal to grapple with great difficulties 
in times of great emergency, there are one or two of our statesmen 
who could stand in the same place with the leading men in the adjoin- 
ing Republic or in Europe. 

We have had in many of our politicians a race of “ giants.” If 
we recall the names of the Sewells, De Lotbiniéres, Stuarts, Papin- 
eaus, Neilsons, Robinsons, Youngs, De Bartzchs, Uniaches, Sullivans, 


* The late member for Launceton, in the House of Commons. Born in Nova 
Scotia, 1803. Author of the unrivalled productions of “ Sam Slick,” satirizing 
the character and manner of the Yankee people, which are declared, for genuine 
wit and humor, to stand unequalled. 

+ The author of “ The History of Charles the Bold of Burgundy,” which de- 
servedly drew forth the unqualified praise of the British American press, when 
it appeared some years since. Born at Fredericton, N. B., 1824, and has since 
taken up his residence in the United States, where he contributes to the peri- 
odical press, 

¢ The late Major Richardson, a native of Upper Canada. Author of “ Wa 
cousta,” “ Kearté,” “ The Canadian Brothers,” &e. 

§ Mrs. Fleming, a native of New Brunswick, the well-known writer for Ame- 
rican serials. 


| The author of “ Charles Guerin, &e. 


{ Our popular Canadian poet, whose fame is not confined to his native Pro- 
vince, but extends to Europe itself. 


** Author of the best History of Canada extant. 
++ Author of many deservedly popular works. 
tt A French Canadian poet of rare powers. 


we Author of the Citied Curate, and other novels. A contributor to Once a 
eek, 
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Valliers, Baldwins, Doyles, Lafontaines, Archibalds, Hincks, Morins 
and Johnsons of the past, what a grand and powerful class of men do 
we not bring before us? These are the names which have contributed 
to our country’s greatness and splendor—these are the men who have 
helped to build up what in future years will be a great northern 
monarchical nation, vieing in power and repute with the vast and 
voracious Republic across our borders. These are the men whose 
rendering of the word duty was far different from that which poor 
Arthur Clough gave— 





es Duty—'tis to take on trust, 
What things are good, and right and just: 
And whether indeed they be or be not, 
Try not, test not, feel not, see not: 

"Tis walk and dance, sit down and rise 

By leading, opening ne’er your eyes; 


Stunt sturdy limbs that Nature gave, 


And be drawn in a bath-chair to the grave.” 


And now, in conclusion, may I express the hope that you are sat- 
isfied that British America has jeoduéed many great names which 
will live, and that the place in history which they have won for 
themselves is no unworthy or inconsiderable one. 
If we, our sons or successors, can one day cast a retrospective 
lance over a long life, and feel that we have done as well—that we 
ve discharged our obligations to our Sovereign and Government 
as faithfully, that we have served the interests our country as zeal- 
ously, and that we leave behind us a name as good and great, a repu- 
tation as unsullied and clear, surely ours will be a feeling of heart- 
felt satisfaction—surely we shall deserve well of posterity ! 


ART. II].—SKETCHES OF FOREIGN TRAVEL. 
NO. 1. 


Bruyswickx-Hovuse Horst, Lonpon, April 25th, 1866. 

Dear Revisw,—Looking speculatively from a third story window, 
and feasting his eyes on the lively prospect of red tiles, which spread 
out like an ocean before him, your European correspondent respect- 
fully solicits audience. The ocean of tiles, it may be remarked, has 
a very near horizon, for fog and gas light by day are the general 
rules in London, while sunshine, and the possibility of discerning the 
end of your nose, are the lucky exceptions. 

To you I devote the first moments of resuscitation, from the pains 
and penalties of a voyage over the sea. When hereafter any ambi- 
tious raconteur shall abuse your ear, by eulogies of ocean trips, I 
solemnly authorize you to whistle them down—as the wickedest 
fables. It is so fashionable to retail this sort of fiction, that I have 
positively seen several pale martyrs who come over with me, and 
who! religiously protest, were in a state of collapse during the en- 
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tire passage, tumble into spasms of enthusiasm over the beauties of 
the sea. With a mind and body yet aching from a vivid sense of 
those beauties, I beg to assure you that few things are more prosaic, 
than out of sight of land. Monotony sheds off the tame and nega- 
tive characteristics in which we are wont to see it ashore, and deve- 
lops a new and ghastly type. It shoots up into such grim, and posi- 
tive inertia, and overshadows one with such a sense of profound tor- 
por, that ten days take on an india rubber quality, and stretch to the 
semblance of au age. The ship seems to realize these dreary facts, 
and endeavors to cheer up the passengers, by vocalizing to the waves, 
A circumstance rather to be deplored, for this effort at song expresses 
itself in such dismal creaks, and despairing yawns, that you would 
think the vessel and sea were both made of rusty iron, and that all the 
pee in the world was specially leased out to rub them toge- 
ther. 

If you will please leave the deck now, and come below, you will 
see how much the prospect brightens at a sight of the state-rooms. I 
call them state-rooms, But really this is one of those playful absurdi- 
ties of speech which you cannot properly understand, until you have 
inspected the bunks of a ship. Imagine a villainous little dungeon, 
six feet square, looking solemn, and evidently trying to keep down an 
expression of triumph, at having two captives for a fixed martyrdom. 
By an ingenious process, ventilation of the cell is achieved through 
the keyhole, and the pores of the wood. This admirable scheme of 
atmospheric filtration enables the air to purify itself of oxygen, and 
all other elements, which make it hostile to disease. The ill-health 
of the passenger being thus assured, the ship maker next buds his 
talents to the expulsion of sleep, another dangerous foe to disease, I 
really feel that I cannot do those beds justice. They carry the idea 
of cramping to such extravagant lengths, that nothing short of actual 
intimacy can disclose their merits. You rise in the morning with 
your head aching at so many points, that you are bewildered by 
a general impression you have twenty heads, while your muscular, 
system has complicated into such a labyrinth of semi-dislocations 
that you begin to contemplate crutches, and cork legs, as foregone 
conclusions. 

Had it not been for some. amusing ingredients in our social make- 
up, and the single sunset accorded us, I don’t see how I could have 
survived the trip. Iam willing to concede that sunsets, when they 
do happen visibly at sea, are very handsomely contrived. 

Our sunset I recall even now with a flutter of enjoyment. It was on 
the second day’s voyage. Land had drifted out of view, blue waters 
were all about us, and the clouds and waves were kissing at every 
point of the compass. The wind had smoothed down its plumage, 
and was just saucy enough to fret the water into wrinkles, and lend a 
wavy movement to the ship. Over this peaceful picture, done in 
veritable water colors, the great sun projecting millions of spears of 
aca light, swooped down to the horizon, and there dipping his 
ower rim into the molten bath, seemed to pause for a moment, and 
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then sank, as a monarch should sink, in majesty and flaming 
purple. 

I thought of a certain anonymous pair of blue eyes, as I watched 
the gleaming trail flung back by the parting sun—like kisses from a 
loved one’s hand—and wondered if psychology was all illusion, and 
whether no thought in one heart could stir the fibres of another heart, 
far away. From all of which your readers are permitted to infer, 
that the writer has left a sweet-heart at home. 

The tartar-emetic rolling of the vessei on the third day, developed 
a circumstance which a nine days’ experience confirmed, and which I 
now have the bonor to state as an impregnable postulate. The world 
on board of a ship is divided into two classes, those who are sick, and 
those who are not sick. Those who are not, seem to fancy they are 
under some mysterious obligation to their country, to laugh at those 
who are; and it is gratifying to observe how cordially they respond 
to this exaction of patriotism. 

On our two Sundays out, we were regaled by discourses from a 
talking Quakeress, famous for some years in Philadelphia, as a self- 
elected spouter. The saltiest feature in her sermons, was that touch- 
ing slavery. I am grieved to tell you, my reconstructed criminal, 
that in the estimation of this inspired female, all the other sins in the 
world, concentrated in a cauldron and boiled to the consistency proper 
for eating, would make a highly inocuous and wholesome broth, com- 
an with the sin of slaveholding. This gentle-minded creature 

just shuffled off an ancient maidenhood, and is now on a bridal 
tour with her elected liege. The groom was about sixty-five, and 
the bride shockingly in the neighborhood of sixty years. Hymen 
fallen into sere and yellow, and the honey-moon shrunk to its 
winteryest quarter. It is said to be purely an affair of the heart, 
founded no doubt upon a mutual ossification of that seditious 
organ. Suspicions were thrown on the affectional part of this . 
by some unbelieving Thomas, who had no soul above finance. He 
said that the groom was notoriously distressed by the annually 
recurring circumstance of ten thousand dollars, and that a daily 
contemplation of his distress, won the heart of the oratorical spinster. 
This however is, doubtless, the tissue of some meanly compounded 
brain, and should be scouted by all true believers in the beauti- 
ful. For myself, I indignantly repudiate the whole theory as rank 
treason to the romantic, as barren of all savor of the esthetic, as 
an insulting stigma on the artlessness, the reverent girlhood, and 
the venerable freshness of sixty years. 

Among other notables was Mr. , poet and artist. How rarely 
does the actual, incarnate the ideal. Mr. , who has really en- 
riched our language with some beautiful poetry, I had fancied to be 
quite an imposing, and significant looking personage. Well, he is a 
short, jaunty style ‘of man, with fat hands, a projecting brow, and a 
retreating chin. He has a light moustache, and twinkling eyes, and 
rejoices on the whole in that general type of countenance, under 
which we codify chief commissaries and embryo aldermen. He 
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ventilated a large seal ring, which he nursed with some show of 
affection. He evidently fancied his ring, for he stroked it tenderly, 
and showed much amiability towards a crowd, by keeping it affably 
conspicuous. 

Should you see your friend Mr. » you can say to him that his 
charming acquaintance, who was sent abroad to avoid his fascina- 
tions, was aboard. He will perhaps be glad to know, that she 
usually wore a very cross and thwarted expression. She generally 
sat out on the deck, doubled up into a small irregular knot, nestling 
her tape face under the brown ambush of a great sun bonnet. As 
a rule, she ignored fellow passengers, and studied French savagely. 

A ten days’ trip on ship board, is calculated to advance the highest 
abstract conception you may have formed of scandal, twenty-five 
degrees at the least calculation. One would think that the peril- 
ous isolation of a long sea voyage, and the sense of mutual de- 
pendence which must arise from this total abstraction from the 
balance of the world, would stimulate into life all that was charitable 
within us, So far, however, from pricking up the tender instincts, 
it brings out in tremendous development, all the Paul Pry, that 
colonizes the natural animals. Since leaving New York, I have 
heard more tart and vivacious scandal, about people whom I have 
known generally for some years, than I supposed the whole cata- 
logue of my aequaintance could furnish food for. I know how 
wrong it is to listen to such spiteful vagaries of the tongue, and 
how virtuously we should frown them down, but in the mean 
time, if you will put on your amnesty cap,I will confess to hav- 
ing relished them in a most heathenish manner. 

On the morning of the eleventh day out we landed at Cowes, and 
proceeded in a small open steamer to Southampton, a distance of 
twelve miles. We were entirely unsheltered, and the British clouds 
took a mean advantage of us, to dispatch a heavy fall of rain ; one of 
those rains peculiar to the English coast, a rain instinct with chills, 
and inflammatory rheumatism. I felt myself amply repaid for the 
ducking, by the beautiful prospects which greeted us along the route 
from Southampton here. 

The country distributes itself into the loveliest panorama. Seen 
from the railway, it shifts by electrical transitions into a thousand 
types of landscape. Careering into ambitious heights, and rugged 
picturesques, breaking into rolling scenes and buena-vistas, dropping 
deftly into cunning domestic edens, and smiling garden plots, and the 
whole nestling in the rare elysium of an afternoon sun. I made a 
solemn vow, on touching land, that if it pleased the pigs to return me 
safe to Memphis, nothing could persuade me to cross the ocean again. 
Now I am disturbed by a consciousness, that the little run from 
Svuuthampton here, has made a large instalment towards paying for 
the crucifixions of the sea. 

t had expected before the close of this letter, to broach the great 
theme of London curiosities, but my traveling griefs have absorbed 
everything else, and | reserve London as a virgin placer for the de- 
velopment of future letters. Carte Biancue. 
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ART. FV.—SHALL SOUTHERNERS EMIGRATE TO BRAZIL? 


In our last we laid before the readers of the Review the eloquent papér of 
Lieut. M. F. Maury upon the subject of Mexican immigration, and called attention 
to the discouragements presented by General Early. 

We think it important now to show what can be said in favor of Brazil and 
what considerable difficulties exist, in way of roads, access to market, ete, 

Upon the whole we repeat a previous remark, that there is room enongh, and 
enterprise enough for the Southern people at home, and prospect enough of suc- 
cess in their struggle with radicalism, bureauism, etc., ete. Let us make the effort 


bravely and wait results 
The following is the report of the committee sent out from Edgefield District, 
South Carolina, viz.: Robert Merriwether, and H. A. Shaw, Esquires,—Eprror. 


SOUTH AMERICA—ITS SOIL, CLIMATE, AND RESOURCES—DIFFICULTIES IN 
TRANSPORTATION—-SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ASPECTS, 


We left Augusta, Georgia, about the 18th of October, 1865, on the 
railroad, via Washington City, where we procured passports, and 
proceeded to New York. Securing passage on the North America, 
one of the Brazil and United States line of steamers to Rio de 
Janeiro, we left New York on the 30th of October, and arrived at 
Rio on the 26th of November. At Rio we met several gentlemen 
from the South, who had been in Brazil several months, on the same 
mission that carried us thither. Among them we formed the acquaint- 
ance of Dr, Gaston, of Columbia, 8.C., who had made rather an ex- 
tensive tour in the interior of the province of St. Paulo. He intro- 
duced us to his Excelleacy Paulo Susa, Minister of Agriculture, to 
whom we explained the object of our visit, and presented our creden- 
tials. The Minister offered us every facility desired in the prosecu- 
tion of our investigations, furnishing transportation, a guide and inter- 
preter, and in most cases food and lodging. 

On our voyage out we stopped at Pernambuco, where we satisfied 
ourselves that the climate would not suit the people of our State. 
Everlasting heat must enervate the system and break the constitution 
of man. In the province, however, is grown the best quality of up- 
land cotton. Extracts from an English paper now at hand, quote 
Pernambuco cotton at from 1 to 14d. higher than any other in the 
great cotton mart of the world. Sugar and tobacco are also grown 
here in great perfection. We stopped also at Bahia, two or three 
hundred miles south of Pernambuco, where also cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, and all the tropical fruits are grown in great perfection. Still, 
the climate, as in Pernambuco, is equatorial, and liable to the same 
objections. 

After full and complete inquiry and investigation, the province of 
St. Paulo, lying between 22 and 25 degrees South latitude, appeared 
to us the most suitable for our people, on account of health, climate 
and productions, being by its whole length and breadth just within 
the frost line, except its higher table lands, which are free from frost 
the year round. With the purpose of exploring this province 
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thoroughly, we left Rio and went by steamer to Santos, its seaport 
town. 

The country lying between the mountains and seacoast had no 
large bodies of farming lands, and we directed our attention to the 
interior, beyond the mountains which bound the coast. Therefore, 
we took the cars over the St. Paulo and Santos Railroad. This rail- 
road is not yet completed, but the cars pass over it to about twenty 
miles beyond the city of St. Paulo, the capital of the province of the 
same name, and it is graded to Jundiee, forty miles from the capital. 
Its whole completed length is eighty or ninety miles, connecting the 
interior of the province with the seaboard at Santos. This port, we 
omitted to mention, has a very capacious harbor, an outlet for ships 
of the largest class, and by the first of June, it is thought, its railroad 
will be finished. A survey has been made te continue it about one 
hundred miles further to Rio Clara. 

At St. Paulo we were provided with animals to prosecute our 
journey over a country almost without roads, for the entire transpor- 
tation in the interior is done on packs, except that now and then 
a bullock cart is seen hauling at short distances over roads which 
our wagons certainly could not pass. These carts are of the most 
primitive character, the wheels and axles are fastened together, and 
all turn together in moving. 

We commenced our tour on the 18th of December, 1865, going to 
Itapetaningna, the nearest pass over the mountains to our destination, 
but on arriving there learned the utter impracticability of crossing. 
It was, therefore, plain that we either had to abandon this. part of the 
trip or the other, and here we agreed with Dr. Gaston, that he should 
go over the mountains and examine the lands in that direction, whilst 
we turned in the other. His report is appended to this. 

We turned our course in the direction of Bolucstu and Lencoes, 
Here we found the lands were owned by private parties. From St. 
Paulo to this place, by the direct route, is about one hundred and, 
fifty miles, The present terminus of the road is fifteen or twenty 
miles nearer. The road, if road it may be called, leading to it, passes 
over a tract of country, except for some thirty or forty miles, called 
the “campo,” without trees or other growth upon it than grass and a 
few small bushes. The people here contend that if ploughed, they 
would produce well, but no one has tried it. As intimated above, 
there are some superior farming lands on this route, and we saw cot- 
ton that would make one thousand pounds an acre, or more, and corn 
that would yield twenty-five or more bushels per acre, all cultivated 
with the hoe. We saw cotton in all stages of growth, some just 
planted, and some up five or six inches—some in full bloom, and 
some planted the year previous with bolls open. We also saw cotton 
gins at work, driven by steam, by water and by hand. All the cot- 
ton here is of good quality. 

But in the midst of this extensive campo or plain, or, if you please, 
barren waste, suddenly rises up a mountain or succession of moun- 
tains, about fifty or sixty miles long, by ten or twelve miles wide, 
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evidently of a peculiar volcanic formation. As this mountain district 
was the most interesting visited, we examined it with the greatest 
care, and satisfied ourselves that it contained the richest lands we had 
ever seen. This immense and inconceivably fertile tract is owned, 
and, to some extent, cultivated by small farmers. Ask aman, “ How 
much land do you own?” and his usual reply is, “ I do not know ex- 
actly, but it is four, six or ten miles long, and from four to six miles 
broad.” The lands of Brazil, except in rare instances, have not been 
surveyed, and no one with whom we have conversed on this subject 
knows how much land he owns. All guess, We saw corn growing 
on these lands which would yield more than fifty bushels per acre, 
The timber is cut down, allowed to lie and dry for two months, com- 
monly, and then set on fire. All the timber not consumed by the fire 
remains just as the fire left it till it rots. Then, usually with a stick 
sharpened at the end, sometimes with a hoe, a hole is made in the 
ground, the seed (from five to ten grains) put into this hole and 
covered with the foot, and this is all the cultivation the crops receive. 
Corn, cotton rice, sugar cane, tobacco, and all the tropical fruits 
grow here in great profusion. 

We saw peaches, and grapes also, of good quality. The most of 
these lands are exempt from frost—the health of this region is said to 
be unexceptionable—the water of the purest freestone, and the water- 
power equal to any in the world. Stock of all kinds, hogs and cattle 
especially are superior. The usual depth of soil is supposed to be 
thirteen feet, but it is known to be twenty or more in some places. If 
this tract of country had convenient and easy communication, with the 
trade of the world, if there might be any to equal, there could certainly 
be none to surpass it. Its present outlet is by the railroad, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles to its terminus, and from eighty to one 
hundred by it toSantes. Another outlet may be opened for it across 
the Big Sierra alluded to above. In that direction, it is from eighty 
to one hundred miles to steamboat navigation. 

These lands can be purchased at from one to two dollars per acre, 
and some tracts or parcels with considerable improvements. 

If a large number of families from the States should settle there, we 
have been assured officially, that good roads will be opened up imme- 
diately ; and it is practicable to connect this district by railroad with 
the St. Paulo railroad, or by railroad over the Big Sierra to the head 
of navigation. 

Running » rallel with this mountain range is the river Tiete, and 
for about twenty miles distant, on either side of which are lands of 
the best quality, producing every description of crops, except coffee, 
in the greatest perfection and abundance. There were some fields of 
as good, if not better, cotton than we ever saw before, and without 
doubt the best “ cultivated grass,” whole fields of which were from five 
to seven feet high, and eaten by the animals with the greatest avidity. 
There, too, we found corn good enough for any country. Fifty 
bushels per acre is a small estimate for it. Our information is, that 
for more than one hundred miles down this valley, the same quality 
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of land continues. It belongs to private individuals, and can be 
bought at from fifty to seventy-five cents per acre. It is proper to 
mention here, that the territory forty or fifty miles south of the 
mountain range above referred to is in the hands of the Indians. The 
lands in this valley we believe to be as good for cotton as any in the 
United States. The ordinary estimate of this crop is from two to 
three thousand pounds, with but little cultivation. The character of 
the soil is what is usually called with us “ mulatto,” and its depth 
from eight inches to five feet. Buta great objection to this exveed- 
ingly fertile valley is, its liability to chills, which are sometimes ma- 
lignant. 

The mountains, though rising to a considerable height, have usually 
several long slopes almost level in ascending them, and the larger 
portion of them is level enough for cultivation. This land is nearly 
all “ terra roccha,” of the first quality. The woods are apparently 
one immense cane brake, though the cane is much larger than that 
grown in the States, and called here “ bamboo.” Timber is abun- 
dant ; including furniture wood of the finest grain, and that most suit- 
able and required for ship building. 

We have been particular in the description of these lands, for if a 
number of our people go to Brazil, the Districts of Botucatu and 
Lencoes and the adjoining lands of the Tiete river, constitute the sec. 
tion we advise them to examine. In our opinion, a splendid future 
awaits this portion of the province. 

We saw other good lands, but they could not be purchased for less 
than $25, $50, and $100 per acre, since they were planted in coffee. 
At Arraquarra, about two hundred miles from St. Paulo, a tract of 
country—a Facienda, as it is called there—is offered for sale by Dr. 
Gavias, of St. Paulo, containing from one hundred and forty to two 
hundred and eighty thousand acres of land far one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars, on a credit of ten or fifteen years, if de- 
sired. We examined this, and suppose that from fifteen to twenty- 
five thousand acres of it are of good quality, including some coffee 
lands, and would produce corn, sugar, &c., to perfection. A large 
portion of it is campo, but the best quality of campo we have seen 
in the province. The other is woodland, and will produce corn and 
cotton very well. The fifteen or twenty thousand acres of land 
alluded to above is “ terra roccha,” as the Brazilians term it, which 
means lands of inexpressible richness and fertility. Upwards of two 
hundred of very fine cattle are included in this great bargain; and a 
dwelling-house, some outbuildings, and one hundred acres of cultivated 
land comprise the improvements on the place. Each of us have a 
map of this great domain, and will furnish it to any one who desires 
it, with all the information we have in regard to its advantages. 

Lands whic lie too low for coffee, are very little estimated by the 
Brazilians, and in the District of Campens, within twenty or thirty 
miles of the railroad, are some very fine farms, of this description, 
with good improvements, which can be purchased for from two to 
five dollars per acre. Much of these lands are “ terra roccha,” and all 
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of them will produce corn, sugar cane and cotton admirably. Two 
gentlemen from the States, one from Alabama, and the other from 
Louisiana, have already purchased and settled there. 

Dr. Gaston reports that after overcoming the difficulty of passing 
the mountains, and the dangers and fatigues incident thereto, he 
pushed his investigations in the direction of Iguape and Cannanea, 
and found large bodies of public lands, which, although not so rich as 
the “‘ terra roccha” of the interior, yet producing large crops of corn, 
sugar cane, rice, tobacco, and, in some instances, coffee. The few 
days he remained there the weather was pleasant, and the transporta- 
tion easy and cheap, costing less than one half of the price from the 
interior. He thinks it healthy, except on the water courses, and the 
price of the lands is only twenty-two cents per acre, on a credit of 
five years, without interest. Several families from Alabama and 
Texas have already settled there. We hope this section may be as 
desirable as the Doctor imagines, for it is immediately on one of the 
routes to a seaport, from the exceedingly fertile districts described 
above, and the improvements of its territory, will assist in the settle- 
ment of the other. The river Iguape is navigable for steamboats as 
far up as Xirerica, distant from the district we have chosen, about 
one hundred miles, but unlike the Tiete, its navigation is uninter- 
rupted by falls and shoals. 

We deem it our duty to state that the price of negroes has de- 
creased one half during our stay in the Empire. _ It is said that the 
outside sentiment is tie cause. At any rate all classes agree that the 
day is not distant when emancipation must come. We have heard 
of some gangs of negroes, including men, women and children, being 
offered by the year for fifty dollars each, though the usual price is from 
sixty to a hundred and twenty. For plantation hands the hirer pays 
all expenses. 

The law requires the purchaser of lands to pay, at the time of 
purchase, six per cent. cash, on their prime cost, as a tax to the 
Government. With this exception, the farmer, we believe, never 
pays any tax during life. We will also mention that it is now thought, 
by well informed persons, that this small burden will soon be re- 
moved from all immigrants. 

The health of the table lands of the Province is represented as very 
good, with the exception of the flats and low grounds near the larger 
rivers, which are subject to chills and intermittent fevers. A few s 
cific diseases, as Goitre and Leprosy, are seen. Cases of the latter 
appear but seldom, though a considerable number of the former are 
observed among the poorer classes. It is thought generally to be 
produced by poor diet, damp houses, &c. The temperature also 
throughout the table lands, notwithstanding we were there during 
the summer months, varies from 56 to 86 deg. in the Shade. During 
the winter it varies generally, we understand, from 40 to 45 deg., 
though sometimes it comes down to the freezing point, producing ice. 

In Santos, the seaport of this province, about forty-five miles from 
the table lands, and about three thousand feet lower, the mercury va- 
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ried during the years 1863 and ’64, from 67.1 to 83.2, viz.: January 
83.3, February 82, March 79, April 77.3, May 69.8, June 69, July 
67.1, August 67.5, September 70.3, October 71.6, November 74.6, 
December 78.2. 

The principal objections to the country are, the language, Portu- 
guese, the mixed class of its population, and the want of proper facili- 
ties for education and transportation, though it appears from all the 
facts we could gather, that there is a steady improvement in the two 
latter objections, 

The cost of clearing forest lands according to the custom of the 
country, is from $1.50 to $2.00 per acre. Horses, domesticated, can 
be bought for trom $20 to $40; unbroken, from $15 to $30; mares, 
from $5 to $10; Jacks, from $50 te $100; pack mules, from $25 to 
$30; riding mules, from $40 to $80; unbroken in lots, from $12 to 
$15; fat hogs weighing two hundred pounds each, from $5 to $8; 
breeders and pigs, in proportion ; sheep, from $1.50 to $3.00, inferior 
and scarce; goats, from $1 to $2; milk cows, in lots, from $8 to 
$10; single $12 to $15; oxen, fat, from $12 to $20; work oxen, 
from $30 to $40; corn usually from 50 to 75 cents, though during 
this summer, there has been a great scarcity, caused by a drought, dur- 
ing last season, said to be the first for nearly twenty years. We 
paid from 75 cents to $3 per bushel ; rice from $2 to $3; coffee, 
from 7 to 10 cents per pound; leather, from $3 to $5 per side ; 
sugar, from 6 to 8 cents; rum, from 26 to 30 cents. per gallon; ban- 
anuas, limes and lemons from } to 4 cent each; oranges from } to 1 
cent each, and pine apples abundant, and in season from 1 to 2 cents 
each, 

In the largest towns most of these products, particularly fruit are 
much higher. 

The religion of the State is Catholic, though all others are tolerated, 
still no Protestant is allowed to build a steeple or place a cross on 
his Chureh, Should ever the people be disposed to immigrate to 
Brazil, it is of the utmost importance that there should be a concert 
of action among them. If they contemplate going in any consider- 
able numbers, prelimiuary arrangements should be made for shelter 
and subsistence, and all of them should settle within a reasonable dis- 
tance of one another. <A few families, or a few dozen families, can 
find ample subsistence and shelter in most of the settlements visited 
by us, but if more than these propose to settle far in the interior, at 
the same time, we would advise them, in order to avoid disappoint- 
ment and distress, to make ample preparation before doing so. Not- 
withstanding we utter these words of caution, the citizens assure us 
that they will have plenty to subsist a very large number of immi- 
grants, and in some cases have offered, with that generosity peculiar 
to the first class of Brazilians, to divide half their subsistence with us, 
without compensation. This offer includes corn, sugar, rice, &c, 
Flour cannot be had in the interior, as there is no wheat grown in St. 
Paulo, though we understand that at one time wheat was one of the 
principal articles of export from this Province. We believe from 
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the character of the best lands, that it could be grown with perfect 
success, 

The government allows all immigrants to introduce for their use, 
free of duty, al! articles of prime necessity, such as tools of all kinds, 
wagons, gear, machinery, furniture, &c. This should not be forgotten 
by the emigrant, for in the interior, you will find only the hoe, axe, 
bill-hook and bullock cart, and they, except the hoe, of the rudest 
manufacture. Ploughs can be had only in the larger towns, and none 
have been seen by us that are suitable for the ordinary cultivation of 
the products of the country. 

Seed of every variety, especially for the garden, should be carried 
in bottles, securely corked. Clothing, shoes, hats, dry goods, &c., 
can be bought cheaper in Brazil than in the United States. Heavy 
shoes for plantation use, however, are scarce in this market. They 
should be taken from the States, and also plough-gear of all descrip- 
tions, as well as cooking utensils. Perhaps it would be advisable for 
each family to provide themselves with a suitable cooking-stove, as 
they will find no chimneys in the interior, brick scarce and expensive, 
and stone not very abundant in the vicinity of the best lands. 

Transportation from New York to Rio de Janeiré by the small 
steamer has been reduced to $200 in gold, second class $100, chil- 
dren at the breast without cost ; from twelve to fourteen half price ; 
under twelve one-third. All emigrants to Brazil are allowed a dis- 
count on this line of 30 per cent; the first class paying $140, and the 
second class $70. But we cannot tell if a similar deduction is 
allowed the children. 

The steamers on this line make the trip in twenty-six days, having 
to touch at several places in the discharge of their duties. Passage 
can be had on a good sail vessel at most of the ports of the United 
States at from $75 to $160 for the first class, and for the second 
class at much less, perhaps one-half, the time being from forty to sixty 
days. From Rio to Santos, the principal seaport of St. Paulo, it 
would cost about $20, though we see that the Government has gene- 
rously assumed that burden itself, and from thence to the interior 
you can pass over a railroad for about ninety miles. 

The vast domain of Brazil contains the most fertile soil in the uni- 
verse, and more cheap lands to allure the emigrant than any other 
nation under the sun. For the supply of the millions that will soon 
be flocking to her shores, she abounds in the precious metals and 
costly gems, and in the most valuable products known to commerce. 
“The cattle upon a thousand hills” are hers, and may be yours, and 
such cattle as man never beheld in any other clime. The earth 
yields almost spontaneously the grain, fruit and vegetables that most 
delight the palate and satisfy the wants of men. To gratify 
the sportsman, the woods are full of game, of deer, of wild hogs, 
and partridges and quails, and of the most delicate birds of every 
hue and of every description, while her innumerable rivers and 
water-courses teem with fish of the greatest variety and finest flavor. 

Her water power is sufficient to drive all the machinery in the 
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world, and her natural and material resources are equal to the sup- 
port of the population of China. 

Below Rio, the seasons are precisely opposed to ours, their spring 
or planting season beginning with the beginning of our fall, and their 
summer beginning with our first and ending with our last winter 
month, But that nothing may be wanting for the encouragement of 
the agriculturist in this happy region, unlike most of the other por- 
tions of the habitable globe, the summer is its wet and the winter is 
its dry season, and its good lands never wash away. 

We traversed one Province for over a thousand miles, taking six 
months from our departure hence to make our exploraticns, and during 
the whole of that time we discovered no ravenous beasts worth nam- 
ing, and only three or four serpents of diminutive size, and no more 
to be feared than those seen every day in your fields and forests. 
The insects that prey upon the crops, including the red ant, are not 
so destructive as those which infest our richest lands, and there is no 
rust nor sufficient frost to check or obstruct the growth of their 
beautiful cotton. 

Moreover since the memory of man, there have been no earth- 
quakes there, no volcanic eruptions to appal the hearts or to disturb 
the serenity of the inhabitants, and its men and women live to a riper 
old age than even in this once favored country. 

Though there are a few legal and religious or canonical impedi- 
ments to the foreigner or emigrant—such as that be may not reach 
one or two of the highest offices in the State, and may not if he be a 
Protestant, erect a cross upon his church—yet the whole spirit of 
Brazil is opposed to such hindrances, and a mighty and united effort 
is now being made, with the most certain prospects of success, to 
place the naturalized citizen and the native Brazilian on an exact 
equality, in all rights, in all privileges, and in all honors that the Go- 
vernment can bestow. 

The constitution of the Empire is modelled after the British, ahat- 
ing some of the most objectionable features—such as the rights of 
primogeniture, and a hereditary nobility—and the working of the Go- 
vernment is harmonious, steady, just and powerful. The Emperor 
is a wise and magnanimous ruler, sprung from, an intellectual and il- 
lustrious race, and ready at all times to condescend to any man or 
thing compatible with the dignity of his crown, for the advancement 
of the interests and glory of his country. The foreigner, on entering 
his domains, finds no prejudices to combat, no antipathies to avoid, 
but a liberal Minister ready to welcome, and a population to greet 
him, and a Sovereign to offer him the powerful protection of his 
government, 

A large society for the promotion of emigration has been organized, 
and some cf the ablest aud most honored personages in the country 
appointed its directors. _Its special objects are to aid and take care 
of the foreigner on his landing. to protect him from want as well as 
from the frauds of the designing, and to vindicate his rights and pri- 
vileges before the Government and the councils of the nation, The 
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Government has also established a hotel for the shelter and accommo- 
dation of the same class of individuals. 

Corps of engineers and surveyors have been appointed to open 
roads and survey lands, and there is a spontaneous movement of the 
whole Empire to open wide its arms for the men of enterprise and 
labor of all nations who have a mind to seek the grandest theatre for 
the exercise of their energies and the display of their genius ever pre- 
sented on the face of the green earth. 





ART. V.—THE FUTURE OF SOUTH CAROLINA—HER INVITING 
RESOURCES. 


RESOURCES OF THE PROPOSED NEW DISTRICT ‘OF CALHOUN, SOUTH CAR- 
OLINA, WITH PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR IMMIGRANTS AND PER- 
SONS AFFLICTED WITH PULMONARY COMPLAINTS,——-PREPARED BY A 
COMMITTBE OF CITIZENS, 


Next to the re-establishment of Civil Government, there is no 
question of more vital interest to the South, than that of labor and 
its judicicus application in developing the natural resources which 
abound. The expediency of diversifying our pursuits, instead of de- 
voting attention exclusively to the production of the great staples, as 
has heretofore been the custom, and the necessity of inviting labor 
and capital from abroad, is becoming more and more apparent under 
the changed circumstances in which we are now placed. Much in 
general terms has been said and written of “ the immense undeveloped 
resources of the South,” but there are very few who are informed as to 
the peculiar advantages or special aptitudes of any partieular section ; 
therefore, one of the first and most practicable steps that can be 
adopted to revive the former prosperity of these States, is to dis- 
seminate reliable information regarding the opportunities for profit- 
able employment offered by the specialities of each section. 

Speaking of such special aptitudes, Mills, in his “ Commerce De- 
fended,” page 38, remarks: “ As the same country is rendered richer 
by the trade of one province with another, as its labor becomes thus 
infinitely more divided and more productive than it could otherwise 
have been—and as the mutual interchange of the commodities which 
one province has and another wants, multiplies the comforts and ac- 
commodations of the whole, ard the country becomes thus in a won- 
derful degree, more opulent and happy ; so, the same beautiful train 
of consequences is seen in the world at large—that vast empire of 
which the different kingdoms may be regarded as provinces. One 
province is favorable to the production of one species of produce, and 
another province to another. By their mutual intercourse, mankind 
are enabled to distribute their labor, as best fits the genius of each 
particular country and people. The industry of the whole is thus 
rendered incomparably more productive, and every species of neces- 
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sary, useful and agreeable accommodation is obtained in much greater 
abundance and with infinitely less expense.” 

The proper application of labor requires not only a knowledge of 
the resources of 2 country in general terms, but discrimination as to 
what pursuits would prove profitable to certain classes or Individuals. 
In this view your Committee have collated either from their own 
personal experience and observation, or from reliable information of 
others on whom they can depend, such facts regarding some of the 
most prominent resuurces of the section of country included in “ the 
proposed New District of Calhoun,” in connection with items of a 
more general nature referring to the State at large, as will enable 
capitalists and immigrants to form a correct opinion. 

t is evident that reliable information of a practical and reliable 
character will be eagerly sought for, not only by foreigners, but by 
very many in the Northern States who are desirous of entering some 
of the new fields just opening, and which have hitherto been neglect- 
ed or ignored. 

Unless citizens who may be acquainted with the capabilities of any 
section give publicity to the facts, many years must elapse ere these 
resources can be developed; and as whatever affects in any appreciable 
degree any one element of the social state or section of country, affects 
through it all the other elements and sections. Your Committee would 
express the hope that Editors of Newspapers, Commissioners of 
Emigration and others will lend their assistance in extending publi- 
city to some of the accompanying statements. 

Of 19,000,000 of acres of land in South Carolina, over 14,000,000 
are now uncultivated. The primitive forests still cover the larger 
part of this vast extent of land, the average density of the white 
populaticn being only a little over ten to the square mile. 

his State is about equally divided between the primitive and allu- 
vial regions, the latter extending about one hundred miles from the 
coast. Near the sea the lands are generally low and flat, ascending 
and becoming more and. more hilly as you proceed Westward, until 
they attain an elevation of near 3,000 feet, including marked varieties 
of climate and svil. Its low lands, middle region and mountain tracts 
seem like so many different countries; some having the characteris- 
tics of Switzerland, whilst others have those of Hindostan—and capa- 
ble of producing any of the plants of the temperate zone, besides 
many pertaining to the tropics, with water power in abundance and 
mineral deposits uncared for. 

That portion near the coast has been principally occupied by plant- 
ers owning large gangs of negroes and vast tracts of land; whilst the 
North and West have been mostly settled by small farmers. 

Lands being cheap, the practice has generally prevailed of planting 
the largest area of land possible without manuring—cotton picking 
giving occupation during the winter and fall—thus exhausting the 
soil and depending on clearing new fields, or moving to the virgin 
lands of the far West. The comparatively smail increase of population 
in this State may be attributed, ia a great measure, to this unfortun- 
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ate practice. Those pleasant associations which cluster around the 
“homestead” were too frequently wanting; the embellishment and 
adornment of a place likely to be abandoned was neglected ; and the 
houses and improvements were of a temporary character, and when 
offered for’ sale but little value was attached to any improvement, 
most frequently the property bringing nothing more than the current 
value of the lands. 

The changed circumstances of the property holders now —— 
throws on the market estates of all kinds. Some are obliged to sell 
a portion in order to obtain means of cultivating the remainder ; 
others prefer moving to some distant country rather than exert them- 
selves among their former associates or dependants, Consequently, 
lands are freely offered for sale at prices ranging from one to fifty 
dollars an acre. In this locality the general price is from two to ten 
dollars—averaging, perhaps, three dollars per acre. 

In Barnwell District, in which Aiken is situated, in 1865, taxes 
were paid on 1,024,300 acres of land, divided as follows: 96 persons 
returned 50 acres or less; 757 persons returned 100 to 500 acres; 
323 persons returned 500 to 1,000 acres; 184 persons returned 
1,000 to 2,000 acres; 58 persons returned 2,000 to 3,000 acres; 34 
persons returned 3,000 to 4,000 acres; 9 persons returned 4,000 to 
5,000 acres ; 19 persons returned 5,000 to 20,000 acres. 

This was exclusive of town lots, valued at $374,200. 

Over 1,000 miles of railroads have already been built in this State, 
and several lines have been located, some of which are now being 
constructed. 

According to the Comptroller’s Report, 1860, the general taxes 
for the State Government amounted to $591,799, and the local or 
police taxes to $72,897. The population of the State being 703,000, 
the taxes did not amount to $1 per head. 

The total indebtedness of the State at that time was $6,798,455, 
including $1,000,000 received from the National Government, which 
will not probably be called for ; besides holding railroad and other 
stocks which cost $2,651,600, and having a million and a half to the 
credit of the sinking fund. 

As the small debt incurred during the war, will have to he repudi- 
ated before the State will be allowed representation, it will be seen 
that the financial condition will be better than in those States which 
are loaded with heavy debts, contracted for internal improvements, 
and raising and assisting soldiers during the war, as is generally the 
ease in the North and West. Taxation has always been compara- 
tively light in this State. This year the assessment is fifteen cents 
on the hundred dollars, or 15-100 of one per cent on real property. 

The usual appropriations for schools are temporarily suspended, 
but wiil probably soon be resumed, In 1860 they amounted to 
$73,000 for free schovls, and $51,000 for other educational 
institutions, 

By the new Constitution, immigrants are granted the right of suf- 
frage, full and unrestricted, two years after declaring their intention 
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to become citizens; and there is but little doubt, from the general 
interest manifested, but that the Legislature at its next session will 
adopt measures to encourage immigration. The fidelity of the for- 
eign population to the Southern cause will always be appreciated. 

Lines of steam packets and sailing vessels connect Charleston and 
Savannah with the Northern cities, and from those points railroads 
radiate over all the South-eastern States, the usual fares being about 
five cents per mile in first-class cars. 

The Presidents of the various lines propose holding a Convention 
this summer to arrange a system of reduced rates for the transporta- 
tion of emigrants and their effects. 

The only hope that the South will not relapse into the condition of 
Jamaica and the other West India Islands, depends on fostering white 
labor ; for the characteristics of the negro are the same here as there, 
with the disadvantages of being so suddenly released from bondage. 
Constitutionally lazy, naturally improvident, ignorant and warm- 
blooded, the diseases which scourge vice, ignorance and wee must 
make fearful havoc with this unhappy race. Like the Indians, they 
are addicted to intemperance ; and in a similar manner will they dis- 
appear before the superior energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. That 
they are already diminishing at a most fearful rate is the concurrent 
testimony from all quarters, The common estimate of their loss 
since 1860 is 1,000,000 of lives, or one quarter of their whole num- 
ber. In this vicinity there are not probably a third the number that 
were here January, 1865, many having migrated to the coast lands, 
The most of those remaining have entered into contracts to work, 
and in some cases are doing well; but very frequently they leave 
their employers without notice or assigning any reason, and the de- 
mand for laborers is such that when so disposed they readily obtain 
other employment. 

In this immediate locality the demand for laborers fur exceeds the 
supply, especially for such as are conversant with the employments 
pursued here, viz: vine dressers and wine makers, distillers, horti- 
culturists, and millers or machinists, who understand running saw 
and grist mills with water-power. 

Farmers need ordinary laborers on farms, and families are more 
than anxious to obtain white domestic servants, gardeners and _host- 
lers. Seyeral proprietors of orchards and vineyards are anxiously 
seeking eye persons to take charge of farms on shares, or 
part profits, and willing to furnish rations until the crops are made; 
and a number of saw-mills are now lying idle for want of labor, as 
the owners dare not rely on free negro labor in such enterprises. 

The employment of slaves in other than agricultural pursuits or 
as domestic servants having been very generally discountenanced, de- 

ndence was had for all manufactured goods—even the most bulky 
and difficult of transportation—on importations, consequently but 
few mechanics were to be found. If a watch needed a chrystal, or a 
knife a rivet, or even a tin pan needed mending, it had to be sent to 
the cities, often more than one hundred miles distant. During the 
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war the want of skilled mechanics was felt and acknowledged to be 
seriously detrimental to our cause; cut off as we were by the 
blockade from our former sources of supply. 

Now there is a disposition to encourage and support industrious 
and competent citizens, and it will take many hands and many years 
to replace the thousands of articles destroyed by the soldiers or worn 
out during the great struggle. Energetic workmen can rely on be- 
ing well compensated. 

As an illustration ; in this town there is a fair opening for either 
of the following trades, speciaily to such as have sufficient capital to 
supply themselves with the requisite materials: Cabinet maker, sad- 
dler, tinner, watch maker, wheelwri ‘ht, whitesmith, millwright, car- 
penter, barber, &c., as is evidenced by the success that has attended 
the baker and the tailor who have been located here for some years, 
showing that attention to details can build up a business. 

The streams in the neighborhood would afford excellent locations 
for the establishment of work-shops for making articles of every-day 
use and necessity, which now have to be brought from a distance, 
although the materials of which they are composed abound here— 
such as ‘articles for house-building, comprising doors, sashes, mould- 
ings, balusters, &c., coopers’ ware, brooms, baskets, agricultural 
tools, household utensils, wagons, carts, mats, pottery, tiles, bricks, 
&c. Lands, lumber and living being cheap, and as these and similar 
articles are in constant demand, either at home or in the neighboring 
cities with which Aiken is connected by railroads, it is evident that 
such occupations would pay. Arrangements for water privileges 
could be made on most favorable terms even by those who may not 
have sufficient capital to purchase the lands ; and the requisite tools 
and machinery for some of these branches being very simple, com- 
mencements might be made in a small way, to be afterwards 
enlarged. 

The principal growth of our forests is the stately and useful yellow 
pine, which affords the excellent lumber, rosin and turpentine of 
commerce, liberally intermixed with the more sturdy oak, hickory 
and walnut. Cypress, cedar, poplar, with many other woods useful 
for ornamental or substantial purposes, are also to be found around 
us in abundance, and provide the most ample supply of material fur 
the various mechanical trades. Nor while nature has thus lavished 
upon our land a rich store of valuable productions, has she been at 
all delinquent in bestowing upon it the wild and beautiful adornments 
with which she is wont to deck her favorites. 

In the spring our woods and hill-sides are brilliant with the glow- 
ing tints and dazzling hues of the honeysuckles and jessamines which 
eanopy the undergrowth and climb the columns of the forest, shed- 
ding exquisite perfume on the vernal air; with the variegated kalmia 
and broad silvery dogwood blossoms ; with the delicate iris and the 
modest violet which enamel the pastures and glades; while the sweet 
bays load the morning and evening air with a penetrating and deli- 
cious odor; and the mocking-bird, the nightingale of. the South, 
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pours upon the ear a flood of melody in notes more clear, more sweet 
and varied than the far-famed songs of the Persian Bulbul, and all 
combine to form a scene of wonderful beauty, the enjoyment of which 
is in itself a pure and unmixed luxury. 

Many of the plants which abound in our woods and swamps, pos- 
sess valuable pharmaceutical properties, and their collection and pre- 
servation would undoubtedly prove a means of lucrative gain to such 
as might feel disposed to undertake so easy and simple a method of 
gaining a livelihood. Among those which have hitherto been treated 
with a neglect which they are far from deserving, is the persimon or 
Southern date. This truly valuable tree is indigenous throughout 
the South, and furnishes an abundant crop of most delicious fruit, 
much of which hangs on the trees nearly all winter, its large propor- 
tion of saccharine matter preserving it from decay. This fruit can 
be dried like the fig, or distilled into brandy, or it can be made into 
a very refreshing and agreeable beer; but its most frequent use is 
for fattening hogs and other small stock that are allowed to roam 
the old pastures in which it grows most freely. 

Various kinds of willow grow wild on the banks of our streams, 
and the osier can be easily propagated in moist soils from cuttings. 
The making of baskets, either plain or ornamental, would prove a 
most remunerative employment, as the demand for them is extensive, 
and it is an occupation easily learned, requiring but few and simple 
tools. So simple is it in its operations that in many institutes 
for the blind, it is selected as best adapted for their occupation. 

The climate of South Carolina corresponds with that of the South 
of France, Italy, Middle Asia and China, which are considered as 
among the most favored parts of the globe; being a medium between 
the tropical and cold temperate latitudes ; and the position, exposure 
and descriptions of soil in this vicinity correspond almost exactly 
with the places, where according to French authors, the finest vine- 
yards are situated. 

Hlere it is a rare oceurretice to see ice a quarter of an inch thick, 
the thermometer not falling as low-as 30 degrees Fahrenheit more 
than eight or ten days in the year, and delicate plants like the fig, 
the pomgranate, the acacias and the jessamine flourish in the open air ; 
and in summer the thermometer seldom rises as high as 95 de- 
grees during the day, and at night it is requisite to have a blanket 
convenient for use. Vegetation generally lies dormant about eight 
or nine weeks. Early plants such as peaches, plums, apples, &c., 
blossoming about the middle of February, and the first frosts about 
the latter part of November. 

The late Mr. Herbemont, of Columbia, 8S. C., well known as one 
of the most distinguished botanists of America, as well as for his 
successful culture of the grape, while sojourning here many years 
ago, would not unfrequently spend a day in exploring the forests 
in our neighborhood, and mentioned at the time to one of our Com- 
mittee that, in his opinion, there was no part of the world better 
adapted for vine-yards than the hill-sides about Aiken, and certainly 
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no section of country had ever come under his observation abounding 
in richer materials for botanical investigations, 


TABLE PREPARED FOR THE AIKRN VINE GROWING ASSOCIATION, SHOWING THE QUANTITY OF 
RAIN, NUMBER OF RAINY DAYS, AND MEAN TEMPERATURE, DURING THE FIRST GROWING SEASON. 
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Contiguous to the seaboard throughout the South the lands are 
low and flat, seldom rising more than one hundred feet above the 
level of the ocean, and but a few feet above the general level of the 
rivers, consequently are subject to inundations from freshets and all 
tides. The quality of the soil thus formed by the alluvial deposits, 
washed from the up country during centuries, and estimated to be 
nearly half an inch in depth annually, is of a similar character to 
that of the delta of the Mississippi or the Nile. As the freshets 
sweep away all improvements, and considerable difficulty attends re- 
moving the timber, but little value is attached to these lands except 
as a range for cattle or stock. Their area in South Carolina alone is 
computed to exceed one million of acres. 

Actual surveys of the principal swamps demonstrate the practi- 
cability of draining them. The immense profits attending the recla- 
mation of such lands, the quick returns and certainty of success, offer 
a field for profitable investment of capital far surpassing the chances 
existing in oil speculations, that are now so popular, On some lands 
nature can be made to contribute an annual coating of manure, and 
others can be irrigated at will by a proper system of engineering, 
Ex-Governor Hammond having a large body of such swamp lands 
lying on the Savannah River, about sixteen miles from Aiken, de- 
termined to make them available. By a correct system of banking 
and ditching he brought them under cultivation, and they now yield 
from eighty to one hundred bushels of corn per acre, worth on the 
et wes seventy-five cents to one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
bushel. 

These swamps on the banks of the principal rivers frequently exe 
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tend from one to six miles in depth. By selecting locations where 
bluffs or high lands extend to the streams, comparatively short em- 
bankments would be required. 

Taking a tract ten miles long, with an average depth of one mile, 
and allowing the expense of the dam, ditches, locks, &c., to be $10,- 
000 per mile (as much as railroads cost), and two dollars paid for 
the !and, the total expense would be $20 per acre. The deeper the 
swamps the less would be the proportionate expense. The lands 
would, when reclaimed, certainly be worth the value of one year’s 
yield ; and whilst reclaiming the land the valuable timbers could be 
made an additional source of profit, and thus from 100 to 500 per 
cent. realized in two or three years where properly managed. In In- 
dia, China, Holland, Egypt, the Mississippi Valley, and elsewhere, 
sitnilar lands have been reclaimed by works of far greater magnitude 
than would here be required. 

The town of Aiken is pleasantly situated on the right ridge of land 
that separates the head-waters of the Edisto River from the streams 
that fall into the Savannah, and is remarkable for its elevation above 
tide water; being located at that happy mean which combines most 
beneficially the advantages of a pine-growirg region with the bracing 
and invigorating air of a mountainous country. Free from the mias- 
matic influences which so frequently attend the moist climate of a 
lower section, it is equally devoid of the deleterious effects of their 
cold atmosphere of a higher range; and the pure dry nature of its 
air, acting like a healthful tonic upon the exhausted lungs, and caus- 
ing the blood to course with renewed and delightful vigor through 
the fevered veins, has often been productive to the invalid of the 
happiest results. 

Ascending gradually from the seaboard, along the line of the 
South Carolina Railroad, the country presents an apparently level 
surface to the eye of the traveler, and he is surprised to find himself 
at an elevation of six hundred feet when he reaches the plateau upon 
which Aiken is situated. 

The town itself is laid out in a neat and pleasing manner, with wide 
streets, shaded by large trees. It is built upon a different plan from 
that which has in general governed the growth of our inland towns; 
and the houses instead of being gathered together around one com- 
mon centre, are in detached groups and villas. The stores, however, 
are all arranged on the main street, which is at right angles to the 
Railroad Avenue, and are commodious and well supplied with wares. 
It may not be out of place to remark that the appearance of the 
town has attracted the admiration of the numerous officers and 
strangers who hive passed through it, and it has always been con- 
trasted most favorably with other villages of the State. 

Westward the country falls away rapidly towards the Savannah 
in a series of broken hills and undulating slopes, that furnish to the 
lover of the picturesque many scenes of the wonderful beauty of na- 
ture, while evidences lay strewn around him, thick “as autumnal 
leaves in Vallambrosa,” that he is traversing one of those peculiar 
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geological formations of the State which bears unmistakable evi- 
dence of marine productions and deposits, 

The aluminous formations, that occur in immense beds of the 
finest porcelain clays, are here exposed by the denuding effects of 
water, and lie in rich strata upon the very surface, ready to the hand 
of the manufacturer. Between Aiken and Graniteville the beds are 
im many cases sixty feet thick, while those on the Savannah River, 
near Hamburg, are from ten to fifteen, and are of unsurpassed 
purity. (See Tuomy’s Geology of South Carolina, p. 141.) 

Eastward and Northward from Aiken the land declines gradually 
toward the sparsely wooded black-jack region of the surrounding 
Districts, and presents no features of peculiar interest. A few miles 
to the South of the town, on Cedar Creek, lie, in considerable thick- 
ness, the very valuable beds of buhr stone which form so rich a part 
of theemineral wealth of this section. The rock has a silicified cellu- 
lar structure that fits it admirably for mill-stones, and it needs only 
be brought before the world for its great value to be properly ap- 
preciated and immediately applied. This is the most extensive de- 
posit of buhr mill-stone in the State ; solid stones ten feet in diameter 
can be procured, the beds, taken together, exceeding thirty feet in 
thickness. (See Tuomy, p. 143.) 

Ure, volume IL, page 165, speaking of buhr stone, says “that it 
constitutes a very rare geological formation being found in abundance 
only in the mineral basin of Paris and a few adjoining districts, from 
whence it is exported chiefly to England and America. Stones of 
six and a half feet in diameter fetch 1,200 francs apiece, or £48.” 

Among the large class of invalids who suffer in the colder regions 
of the North, from pulmonary diseases, Aiken has long been widely 
celebrated for the peculiarly restorative and healthful effects of its 
atmosphere, and numbers have had cause to feel the profoundest 
gratitude for the beneficial influences of its climate. 

Its accessibility to travelers from all directions, and the well-known 
salubrity of its situation, has given to the place in all quarters of the 
United States and Canada that reputation to which it is so well enti- 
tled, and which must continue to increase as its merits as a resort 
for consumptive patients become more widely known. As a natural 
result from the influx of persons in quest of that greatest boon of na- 
ture, good health, the tone of society in the town is much superior to 
that usually found in country places of the same population, and the 
social standard is much elevated by continued additions from the 
better class of persons, who, finding the climate so admirably adapt- 
ed to the wants of their physical nature, settle here and become per- 
manent residents. 

Various denominations of religious belief find their appropriate 
places of worship here, and are well represented in the several 
churches scattered throughout the town. Educational interests have 
always been well attended to, and in the years preceding the violent 
civil struggle that has so recently shaken this continent to its centre, 
a Military Academy, a Female Institute and a free school were lo- 
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cated in the limits of the corporation. These institutions, whose ex- 
ercises have been suspended for the past few years, are to be revived 
when the growing strength of the South shall permit attention to be 
turned from the fields of daily labor in which the struggle is now 
for daily bread, to the peaceful pursuits of literature and mental cul- 
tivation. There are at present several excellent schools for the pri- 
mary education of children, and an institution for boys preparing for 
college, which is ably conducted by competent teachers, in the com 
modious building erected by the corporation for the purpose. 

Since the reorganization of the State Government, a Bill has been 
brought before the Legislature for the purpose of creating into a new 
District the section of country, lying adjacent to the town, of which 
section Aiken is the proposed county seat and centre. 

The interests of the place and its growing value in the eyes of set- 
tlers demand this change in the division of the State, and the Bill, 
having already the sanction of the Committee of the legislative body 
to whom it was referred, waits only the action of time to become 
a law of the land. This will add much to the worth of real estate, 
and supply what has long been needed here—a centre to the peculiar 
interests of this part of the State. With this impulse and motive 
the growth of the town cannot be checked, and the rapid development 
of the natural resources of the land, which lie in such abundance on 
oar side, will be its legitimate result. 

ith regard to facilities for communicating with the outer world 
there are advantages here which will give this section additional 
value. The town of Aiken, lying as it does directly on the line of 
the South Carolina Railroad, a trip of a few hours conveys the pro- 
duce of the year to Charleston, from whence it can be exported to 
foreign countries, or on the other hand, to Augusta, from whence it 
can be distributed to the interior towns of the South. The Colum- 
bia and Hamburgh Railroad, which will constitute one of the links of 
the “ Great Seaboard Mail Line” from New York to New Orleans, 
runs within a mile or two of the town. 

The Aiken and Ninety-six Railroad has been surveyed and located, 
and eventually will be built to afford an outlet to the produce of the 
Great West that will pour over the Blue Ridge Railroad ; the Port 
Hoge Railroad, which joins the city of Augusta to the deep water 
of Port Royal, one of the finest harbors of the world, has also been 
fully surveyed, laid out and partially graded, and runs but a few 
miles South of the town. So that the place will be surrounded on 
all sides by the most ample facilities for transportation by rail, to 
say nothing of the abundant carrying means afforded to the lumber 
trade by the natural channels of the Edisto and Savannah rivers. 

The markets of all sections are thus laid open to our producers, 
and the demand for the produce wil] be steady and increasing. Com- 
munications with the teeming prairie lands of the Northwest, by 
means of a short and direct route to the Atlantic coast, will be such 
an advantage to them as to insure its early completion, and the 
great towns of Cincinnati, Memphis and St. Louis will transact their 
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foreign business along a line of road on which our town is advantage- 
ously situated. 

The soil is admirably adapted to the culture of grapes, peaches, 
figs, and other fruits, and in this respect affords fine opportunities 
for the employment of the numerous invalids whose health would 
permit of out-door exercise. The earth presents just that mixture of 
chemical proportions in which the mulberry tree delights, so that 
the growth of silk cocoons could be entered upon to much advantage. 
In fact, when cultivated with energy, and a proper application is 
made of the fertilizing agents of the agriculturists, the farmer can di- 
rect and increase the productions of nature at his will, and control at 
pleasure the yield of his land. 

Nor is this the only mode in which the country is susceptible of 
improvement and its resources of development. The situation of 
the ridge on which we live, at an elevation of four hundred feet 
above the city of Augusta, from which it is only sixteen miles dis- 
tant, and of three hundred feet above Graniteville, five miles off, will 
give some idea not only of the rapid and thorough drainage which it 
enjoys, but of the immense power which might be used for manufac- 
turing a afforded by the numerous streams and creeks dow- 
ing from these highlands. 

Already some forty or fifty saw-mills have been erected and en- 
gaged in sawing pine lumber, some of which is consumed here and 
the remainder floated down the river to the coast, where it commands 
the highest prices, as the soft yellow pine lumber of this region is 
well known to dealers. As yet all other species of timber are utter- 
ly ignored, although various kinds abound, that are elsewhere deem- 
ed most valuable. 

The success that has attended the manufacturing establishments 
located on Horse Creek, demonstrates the practicability and advan- 
tages of such enterprises. That of Vauclause, (seven miles from 
Aiken,) founded in 1832, was the pioneer. It was built of granite 
found on the spot, and employs probably some 300 persons in mak- 
ing yarns, osnaburgs and drills. 

The cotton factory and village of Graniteville is an object of more 
than ordinary interest. The general appearance of the town, the neat 
and symmetrical style in which the houses of the operatives@re built, 
the beautiful garden and fountains attached to the factory for their 
enjoyment ; the attention paid to hygienic matters, police and educa- 
tion; the condition of the roads, streets, and canal, shaded by large 
trees ; the picturesque cemetery ; the forethought and the judgment 
that has evidently been exercised to produce such a complete effect, 
all attract attention, and it is generally admitted to be a model 
manufacturing village, unsurpassed in the United States, and the 
heavy dividends and the scarcity of the stock on the market, shows 
how profitable it has been. 

At Bath, some nine miles distant, is an extensive paper-mill, 
which is kept busily employed in making various qualities of paper. 
As an illustration, the following anecdote may be pertinent: A so- 
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ciety in Augusta needing a quantity of paper recently, sent to New 
York in order to get a superior article. When it arrived they found 
it had been manufactured within six miles of home at the Bath Mills, 
sent to New York and then returned. 

At Kaolin, twelve miles off, is a porcelain factory, and at Kalmia 
Mills a company has been actively engaged in the erection of « very 
large establishment for making cotton goods, calculated to afford em- 
ployment to one thousand hands, and which is expected to be in 
operation by next fail. A charter has also recently been granted to 
t.e Rose Mill Manufacturing Company, to be located on the head 
waters of Tinkers’ Creek, eight miles Southeast of Aiken. 

As yet these water powers have not received the attention they 
merit. The streams are never-failing, and eapable of driving the 
machinery for hundreds of miles, and, unlike many in more Northern 
latitudes, are not affected by the ill effects of the extreme cold. 

In another paper, in our next issue, will be presented the invaluable 
resources of this region, in clays, fruits, vines, etc., etc. 


ART. VI.--HOME EDUCATION AND THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Economy is a virtue, hitherto little understood or practiced at the 
South. She is now called on to retrench all the usual expenses of 
living, and to practice the most systematic and rigid economy. The 
privations which she patiently endured throughout the late war, and 
the heroic fortitude which she exhibited under suffering in every 
form, will render it easy for her now to dispense with many of the 
comforts and most of the luxuries of life—the more easily, because 
all being reduced in circumstances, all alike will live plainly and 
frugally. Thus to live will become the fashion, and be considered, 
(very properly under our present circumstances,) the chiefest of vir- 
tues. We were glad to find during a late trip to the country, that 
those whom the war had left moderately independent, were busiest 
and most energetic in setting the examples of industry and frugality. 
It is easy for the poor to be frugal when the rich thus set the example. 
Most of@our wants were acquired and artificial, the creatures of 
fashion, rather than of nature or necessity. To live plainly and 
cheaply is less troublesome, less laborious, and begets less of care 
and anxiety, even with the wealthy, than to live fashionably and ex- 
pensively. Until the late war we were all, more or less the slaves of 
fashion. To become independent of her costly or capricious dominion 
is a great point gained, which of itself will reduce the ordinary ex- 
pense of living at least one-half. It has become the fashion not only 
to live plainly, but to labor with our own hands, at any work that our 
family wants require. When we had whole troops of negro servants 
about us, to supervise and keep them at work, left us no time to work 
ourselves. We find now, it is often less irksome and disagreeable to 
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do a piece of work ourselves, than to watch a lazy negro whilst he is 
performing it. 

The heaviest item of expenditure in every large and well ordered 
family, of even moderate means, has heretofore been the sums ex- 
pended in the education of children. It will probably, in most fami- 
lies, continue to be the most costly part of living. Yet in many fami- 
lies the cost could be reduced to almost nothing; and in most fami- 
lies, very greatly reduced, without diminution of the amount or qua- 
lity of education, moral, religious and intellectual, which the children 
would receive. The father and mother, aided by the elder children, 
in thousands of families, might edueate the young children; and give 
them as good an education, intellectual, moral and religious, as they 
would be likely: to attain at the best boarding schools. The best edu- 
cated families of our acquaintance, were instructed almost entirely in 
this way. It will at first be unpleasant and irksome to parents to 
teach their children ; but the most laborious and irksome part is the 
beginning. So soon as children have learned to read and write a 
little, they may, with very little occasional assistance, go on to edu- 
cate themselves, provided the parents, positively, persistently, and 
continuously, insist, that they shall every day prosecute their studies, 
and endeavor to remember and comprehend them. All education is 
for the most part self-education ; for no instructor can observe, think, 
comprehend or remember for his pupil. Hence, there was a whole 
volume of sound philosophy in the saying of a teacher, mentioned by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who said, “it is all of my duty to whip, and 
that of my scholars to learn.” Each parent is the best judge in what 
manner he shall compel his children to perform their allotted tasks. 
Conservatives ourselyes, we would advise the occasional! use of the 
rod in all white schools and white families, mure majorum. If the 
parents are rigid and exact, they will readily find time at leisure 
hours, to afford the necessary instruction and explanations of their 
lessons, to their children. The improvement, growth and develop- 
ment of their minds, will afford a source of continual and unalloyed 
pleasure, and besides the parents will soon discover, that in teaching 
their children they are teaching and improving themselves ; and this 
will be another source of gratification to them. 

With a small well-selected library, a good newspaper, aad one or 
more Reviews, a family educated as we propose, soon becomes a sort 
of literary circle. Their studies and their reading become the ordi- 
nary topics of conversation, and they are, without labor or effurt, con- 
tinually giving and receiving instruction from each other. 

The course of instruction and reading which we should propose, 
would be a moderate knowledge of arithmetic, (for that is readily and 
best learned by practice,) and an extensive knowledge of history an- 
cient and modern, and of geography. It is impossible to take interest 
in, or remember geography without a knowledge of history, and im- 
possible to understand history without a knowledge of geography. 
The reading of travels and biographies is exceedingly agreeable and 
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instructive, and promotes greatly our knowledge and appreciation of 
history and geography. 

Instead of giving children, novels to read, if we would but throw 
travels and biographies and good poets in their way, they would soon 
acquire a taste for a love of reading. 

An extensive, accurate knowledge of history, geography, travels, 
biography and good poetry, all of which are pleasant and easy studies, 
would fit one to shine in any society, and be sufficient preparation for 
the study and successful pursuit of either of the learned professions, 
Now these branches of knowledge, so ornamental and so useful, may 
be very generally learned at home, just as well as at schools, if pa- 
rents will only be at the expense of laying out annually a small sum 
in books, aud then compel their children toread. We throw gram- 
mar, logic, rhetoric and lexicography wholly out of our curriculum of 
studies. They are but nomenclatures, teach mere word knowledge, 
consume in their study a great deal of time that might be better em- 
ployed, and make men stiff, formal and pedantic, instead of improv- 
ing their reasoning powers, their language or their style. 

We have studied or read more than twenty treatises on grammar 
and rhetoric, and learned a little formal logic, only to become con- 
vineed of the entire truth of the lines of Butler in his Hudibras : 


~ For all the Rhetorician’s rules 
But teach to name his tools,” 


The term rhetoric there included grammar and logic. Elsewhere 
he complains that the colleges of his day, but taught “the nominal.” 
Polite usage determines the méaning and usage of words, and polite 
reading and association make grammar, rhetoric, lexicography and 
logic a part of insensible education, We never owned an English 
dictionary, but three months in our life, and scarce ever looked into 
one, but to meet with an obsolete, defective or erroneous definition. 
In truth the meaning of words in any particular context is easily ap- 
preciated and understood ; but torn from a context, and no words, ex- 
cept terms in the exact sciences, are definable. The Lord ever pre- 
serve us from the female pedant or the blue-stocking, who talks by 
the grammar or the dictionary ! 

We are not singular in our opinion as to the uselessness of these 
studies, both Macaulay and Carlyle, the greatest of modern English 
writers, hold the same doctrines that we do, and that Horace, in part, 
held near two thousand years ago. 

Fashion for the last twenty years has had more to do with the edu- 
cation of girls than with the cut of their bonnets, the fitting of their 
dresses, or the color of their ribbons Before the war, it was abso- 
lutely disgusting, to read the advertisements of a fashionable costly 
boarding school, where nothing was really taught, and every thing 
proposed to be taught. Kept long enough at such boarding schools, 
and little other could be expected, but that the pupils should return 
home coarse, conceited hoydens, or insufferable blue-stockings. Yet 
woman’s nature is naturally so delicate and sensitive, and her judg- 
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ment so good, that not even a boarding school training can perma- 
nently spoil her. Ina year or two after returning to her mother’s 
roof, she wears off the ill effects of the public schools, and becomes 
so delicate, sensitive and refined, as she was when she left home for 
the pretentious Female College. 

The stuffing system, is too much the fashion and order of the day, 
as well in the education of boysas of girls. The fashion is borrowed 
from the North, whence young men and women, used to be cheaply, 
hastily and most imperfectly run through a great many studies, to 
prepare them as teachers for the Southern Market. The fashion will 
be too expensive for us to indulge in hereafter. In all neighborhoods 
where there are enough of children, male and female, to constitute a 
school of fifteen.or more pupils, we should have the old Log Cabin 
schoo] house for rich and poor-—girls and boys alike, They were all 
the vogue forty years ago, and we know from experience that there 
are no better schools. A few hundred dollars will employ as teachers 
graduates of Southern colleges, who will prepare his pupils, if re- 
quired, to enter college, or even to begin the study of a profession. 
To such schools, even those parents who were qualified to teach their 
own children, might find it advisable to send them as they became 
advanced in their studies. We think that private family tutors are 
the worst and most expensive of teachers. To dispense with them 
whenever practicable, will be an admirable measure of retrenchment 
and economy, and will aid the cause of cheap, of general, and of sound 
education. 

It has ever been a vexed question whether public or private schools 
are preferabie. We think that day schools, for girls up to fourteen 
years of age (and that is long enough to send them to schoo]) and 
boys to fifteen, are the best of schools. It is well that children should 
spend their nights, their sabbaths and their holidays at home, to keep 
them from mischief and from evil associations. Purity of morals and 
refinement of manners, are best taught in the family circle. Ushering 
boys too early into the world makes them shrewd and self-reliant, cun- 
ning, whilst it too often hardens their natures and undermines their 
principles. Human nature is very much the same everywhere, and a 
knowledge of human nature may be required just as well ina day 
school as at college. 

Indeed, this knowledge seems intuitous in most men, whether 
they mix with the great world, or have ever lived in a confined 
neighborhood. Whilst there are others, reared in cities, sent to 
college, and habituated to travel and varivus intercourse with all 
kinds of society, who continue through life, irreclaimably green. 
Great knowledge of human nature seldom improves maa’s morals, and 
is rather a suspicious and equivocal intellectual quality. Boys should 
be sent out in the world sufficiently to learn its ways, fashions, man- 
ners and customs, but they are apt enough in detecting men’s motives 
and objects, and to learn human nature requires neither teaching nor 
travel. 
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We are not the enemy of classical academies, of colleges, nor of 
universities. We shall be pleased to see them all well patronised 
and encouraged. No man who can afford it should fail to give his 
sons learned educations, and to his daughters good sound English 
educations, and as much choice reading as possible. It is not school 
lessons, but reading, observation and reflection that improves the mind. 
At fourteen we would take the girls from school, in order, that by 
much reading, until they are eighteen, they may learn to think, to im- 
prove their minds, and acquire large stores of useful and ornamental 
knowledge. One never becomes wiser by getting and repeating les- 
sons in a school room. It is enough, if at school, we acquire the 
key to knowledge and to wisdom. 

Purity of morals, religious faith, refinement of manners and good 
educations are the best and most enduring heritage that a man ean 
leave to his family. Property in this country is continually passing 
from the rich to the poor, but good education, purity of morals and 
refinement of manners are not subject to the vicissitudes of fortune. So 
long as they are retained, a man may preserve his position in society, 
get some lucrative employment, and if he be industrious and econo- 
mical, do much to repair his ruined circumstances. We have al- 
ways remarked that families of good information and good character 
always retain their social position, and never become abjectly poor. 
We know very many extensive family connexions, none of whom have 
been very wealthy, for centuries past, and who generally start in life 
with little or no capital or stock in trade, except good, useful, (and 
sometimes, learned) education, pure morals and industrious habits, 
who always manage to live well, to educate their children, and to as- 
sociate in the best society. Intellectual attainments preserve through 
many generations, the standing and respectability of families, and of 
consequence, men should make almost any sacrifice to give good edu- 
cations to their children, rather than strive to lay up riches for them, 
which often take wings to themselves, and fly away. Hence parents 
will find much of their time best spent, when spent in instructing 
their children. It is safer and wiser to confer on them, in way of 
education, the means of amassing wealth for themselves, rather than 
to neglect their educations, in order to transmit ready-made fortunes 
to them. 


ART. VIL.—VIRGINIA—HER NEW SPIRIT AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Tue only agreeable sights to behold now in our old common- 
wealth are the many large and magnificent stores and other build- 
ings that have already been erected in the burnt district in Richmond, 
and the hundreds of others, that will be equally spacious and magni- 
ficent, that are in the course of erection. | think that we may safely 
predict that ere another year arrives Richmond will be the most 
beautiful city in the Union, The Gallego Mills, too, once the most 
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spacious and perfect flour mills in the world, are about to be re- 
built, on a scale grander and more perfect than those consumed by 
fire when the city was captured. We believe that most of the new 
buildings, and those in progress of erection, belong to our own citi- 
zens, and have been built by means of home eapital. No man can 
look into the future, in matters where money is concerned, so well 
and so far as rich capitalists, and their confidence in the coming prus- 
perity of Richmond inspires us with equal confidence. They must 
know that she will speedily be put in trading connection with the 
Ohio and the great Northwest, or they would not so freely spend 
their money in buildings and other improvements, which, without 
such connections, must prove profitless. The country that sustained 
Richmond before the war is not half so productive now as it was 
then; yet her population is rapidly increasing, and buildings are 
going up, or have been recently erected, in every part of the city. 
Rents continue to be enormous, and all town property readily com- 
mands high and enhanced prices; yet Baltimore is about further to 
encroach on our already much-diminished trade, by means of a rail- 
road through the valley, the richest portion of the State. Still, it 
would seem to us, that with a canal even as far as Covington, and a 
railroad to the Ohio, Richmond would command the most favorable 
situation, as well for trade as for manufactures, of any city in Ame- 
rica. The larger portion of the grain and meat of the Northwest 
would find its natural and cheapest and most direct outlet through 
her; and the cotton of the South would in great part take the same 
direction, as railroad transportation becomes cheaper. There is no 
good harbor south of the mouth of the James fitted for ships of heavy 
tonnage, such as are now prepared for trade on our whole southern 
coast, whilst Richmond has tributary to her both the harbor near 
Norfolk, and that at West Point, on the York River, each deep 
enough to float in security the largest ships. She should become in 
time one of the greatest importing and exporting cities in the world, 
not only of meats, grain and cotton, but also of minerals, for miner- 
als of all kinds abound in the mountain regions west of her. She 
has already inaugurated a direct trade with Europe; and the day 
may not be far distant when the merchants and farmers of a great 
part of the Northwest and of the South will come here as well to sell 
their agricultural products as to purchase their supplies of mer- 
chandise. 

Norfolk will, no doubt, be®tame a great commercial depot, but we 
do not think it will ever be a populous city. Yet we believe all the 
towns of Virginia are flourishing. Country life was delightful with 
plenty of slaves to work the farms, but decidedly disagreeable when 
we have to till them ourselves. This preference which begins to be 
shown for town life, will give rise to a variety of new undertakings and 
new occupations, and make Virginia a manufacturing State, which, 
as long as slavery continued, she would never have become. We 
should have preferred the continuance of the old order of things. We 
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do not like a manufacturing or a commercial population, but are pre- 
pared to submit with the best grace possible to the change about to 
come over us, The old commonwealth will ere long become more 
rich and populous than ever, but she will abound in paupers, criwin- 
als and parvenus. 

We have just returned from a trip of a week into the country. To 
our surprise it proved to be the most agreeable trip we ever took in 
our life. We had feared that we should find our old friends and ae- 
quaintances with sad countenanees, gloomy, silent and unsocial. On 
the contrary ; we never saw them more cheerful nor happy, so social, 
cordial and kind. It is certain that community of suffering in the 
late war has bound Southern men much more closely together, ren- 
dered them less selfish, and, according to their means, more ready to 
aid and assist each other, - What we witnessed forcibly reminded us 
of the exclamation of King Lear, when driven out into a storm at 
night by his cruel daughters : 


“Take physic, pomp! 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 
And show the Heavens more just.” 


Or the same sentiment as Virgil put into the mouth of Dido, as she 
is welcoming Eneas after his shipwreck on her coast: 


“ Non ignuara mali, miseris suceurrere disco.” 


All whom I saw were not only cheerful but energetic and indus- 
trious, and busily engaged in rendering themselves comfortable. It 
was surprising to see how much they had done in‘a short time to effect 
this object. To repair their ruined fortunes must be left by the 
old and middle aged to another generation. Sufficient for the pre- 
sent that they shall be able to live in tolerable comfort. Yet in 
this cheerful and energetic society, the state of indebtedness, even to 
insolvency, is really appalling. It is well that the Suspension Act 
will give them time for two years to prepare for the coming ruin. 
Who is to buy the lands that must then be thrown into the market 
we know not. We heard of no land sales, and did not wonder at it, 
fur who wants land without labor to work it? Still we hope that 
when we are fully restored to the Union, labor will come in, and 
capitalists find our lands a safe and improving investment. 

The system of tenantry that has grown up is found quite unprofit- 
able to the landholder, and ruinous to the svil, the enclosures, and 
other improvements. Especially is this the case where lands, farm- 
ing utensils aud stock have been rented to negroes. Landlords 
always prefer white tenants; but they are searee, and from neces- 
sity much land is rented to negroes. 

After the conclusion of the war, and until very recently, there was 
a large emigration of negroes to Washington and the Northern 
States. This emigration has ceased, although considerable numbers 
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are still carried North under contracts as laborers. Besides, the 
Freedmen’s Bureau is sending the orphans, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, the negro children deserted by their parents, to the Northern 
cities, we suppose because they can be more cheaply provided for 
there. Husbands are very generally deserting their wives, and 
mothers very frequently their children. This supporting and edu- 
cating (so called) negro orphans will daily become more expensive. 
Yet it is the best way to civilize the negroes; and we do not at all 
find fault with the mothers for turning over to the Government their 
infant children, for Government will provide for them better than 
could the negro mothers. 

We found that on the Rappahannock, where fish and oysters 
abounded, the negroes were returning from the North to live easily 
and indolently by fishing and oystering. There was not an Indian 
settlement in Virginia, when it was first discovered, more than a 
day’s journey from an oyster bank. The negroes, if permitted, will, 
like the Indians, settle chiefly near the mouths of our tide-water 
rivers, by their thefts and various immoralities and crimes, drive off 
the white population, and thus become sole owners of the finest sec- 
tion of the country in Virginia, or perhaps in the world. There they 
may continue to live and multiply as savages; for savages they 
already are, when not governed, controlled and directed by white 
men. The negroes in and around Richmond, and in the counties 
which we have visited, are respectful, quiet and orderly in their de- 
portment; but it is fear, and fear alone, that induces them thus to 
behave. We know that their feelings are bitter and revengeful, and 
that secretly-contrived murders upon the whites may any day 
occur. 

They demand farms and suffrage, and will never be quiet until 
they obtain them, or are exterminated or expelled in the foreible 
efforts to obtain them. The whites entertain no ill-feelings towards 
the negroes, but are resolved never to give up their farms to them, 
nor to grant them the right of suffrage. The prospects of continued 
peace between the races is not at al! encouraging. 

The wheat crop we found generally very indifferent. There is 
quite a large area of land in cultivation in corn; but the yield will be 
small, because it will be indifferently and insufficiently tilled. The 
negroes, though well behaved, are idle and unreliable, and white 
farming labor is very scarce. 
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ART, VIII.—JOURNAL OF THE WAR—ENTERED UP DAILY IN THE 
CONFEDERACY. 


REPRESENTING THE VIEWS AND OPINIONS WHICH OBTAINED AND THE CONDITIONS OF THINGS 
WHCH EXISTED AT THE DATE OF EACH DAY’S ENTRY, IN THE CONFEDERATE STATES OR 
IN PORTIONS OF THEM.—BY THE EDITOR.* 


Tvuespay, 6Ta May, 1862. The indications are that a bold and heroie defense 
will be made whenever the enemy makes a demonstration upon Mobile, where 
this is written. 


There is news to day of the evacuation of Yorktown by our forces and the 
probable evacuation of Norfolk which produces the most depressing effects, The 
enemy’s gunboats have effected this change of programme, 

Heavy rains prevent collision between the armies upon the Tennessee, but ié 
may be expected atany moment. Bragg addresses the army at Corinth, 


Soldiers: You are again about to encounter the mercenary invader who pollutes 
the sacred soil of our country. Severeiy punished by you, and driven from his 
chosen positions, with a loss of his artillery and his bonor at Shiloh when double 
your numbers, he now approaches cautiously and timidly—unwilling to advance, 
unable to retreat. Could bis rank and file enjoy a freeman’s right, not one would re- 
main within our limits ; but they are goaded on under a tyrant’s lash by desperate 
leaders, whose only safety lies in success. 

Such a foe ought never to conquer free men, battling on their own soil. 

You will conquer him in your chosen position, strong by nature and improved by 
art-—away from his main support and reliance—gunboats and heavy batteries, 
and, for the first time in this war, with nearly equal numbers. The slight reverses 
we have met on the sea-board, have worked us good as well as evil ;—the brave 
troops, so long retained there, have hastened to swell your numbers whilst the 

allant Van Dorn and invincible Price, with the ever successful “‘ army of the 
est,” are now in your midst with numbers almost equalling the “‘army of Shiloh.” 
We have then but to strike and destroy, and as the enemy’s whole resources are con- 
centrated here, we shall not only redeem Tennessee, Kentucky and Missouri at one 
blow, but open the portals of the whole North West. Braxton Braga, 
(Official. } Gen’l] Comd’g. 12th Corps. 


Butler at New Orleans issues a despotic decree of the date May 1, of which the 
following are some of the provisions : 


Thrice before has the city of New Orleans been rescued from the hand ofa foreign 
government, and still more calamitous domestic insurrection, by the money and arms 
of the United States. It has of late been under the military control of the rebel 
forces, claiming to be the peculiar friends of its citizens, and at each time, in the 
judgment of the commander of the military forces holding it, it has been necessary 
to preserve order and maintain quiet by the administration of law Martial. Even 
during the interim from its evacuation by the rebel soldiers, and its actual posses- 
sion by the soldiers of the United States, the civil authorities of the city have found it 
necessary to call for the intervention of an armed body knownas the “ Europea 
Legion,” to preserve public tranquillity. The Commanding General, therefore, will 
cause the city to be governed until the restoration of municipal authority, and his 
further orders by the law Martial, a measure for which it would seem the previous 
recital furnishes sufficient precedents. 

All persons in arms against the United States are required to surrender them- 
selves, with their arms, equipments and munitions of war, The body known as the 
* European Legion,” not being understood to be in arms against the United States, 
but organized to protect the lives and property of the citizens, are invited still to 
co-operate with the forces of the United States to that end, and, so acting, will not 
be included in the terms of this order, but will report to these headquarters. 

All flags, ensigns and devices, tending to uphold any authority whatever, save the 


*The notes upon the Journal page 655, June number, the reader has discovered that the refer- 
ence was to the battle of Manassas in paragraph No. 2, and to Shiloh in the ensuing paragraph, 
the manuscript having been disarranged. 
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flag of the United States and the flags of foreign Consulates, must not be exhibited, but 
suppressed. The American ensign, the emblem of the United States, must be treated 
with the utmost defcrence and respect by all persons, ander pain of severe punish- 
ment. 

All persons well disposed toward the Government of the United States, who shall 
renew their oath of allegiance, will receive the safeguard and protection, in their 
persons and property, of the armies of the United States, the violation of which by 
any person, is punishable with death, 

All persons still holding allegiance to the Confederate States will bedeemed rebels 
— the Government of the United States, and regarded and treated as enemi ‘s 
thereof. 

The killing ofan American soldier by any disorderly person“or mob, is simply 
assassination and murder, and not war, and will be so regarded and punished, 

The owner of any house or building in or trom which such marder shall be com- 
mitted will be held responsible therefor, and the house liable to be destroyed by the 
military authority. 

The circulation of Confederate bonds, evidences of debt, except notes in the simili- 
tude of bank notes issued by the Confederate States, or scrip, or any trade in the 
same, is strictly forbidden. It having been represented to the Commanding Gene- 
ral by the civil authorities that these Confedarate notes, in the form of bank notes, 
are, in a great measure, the only substitute for money which the people have been 
allowed to have, and that great distress would ensue among the poorer class ifthe 
circulation of such notes were suppressed, such circulation will be permitted, so 
long as any one may be inconsiderate enough to receive them, until further orders. 

Wepwnespay anp Taurspay.—On the Alatama River, the old and familiar 
spectacle of cotton descending the abrupt and precipitous heights is wanting. 
The river is very high which will favor the enemy, should his gunboats pene- 
trate su far, At Cahawba took on board our steamer some of the Federal priso- 
ners captured at Shiloh, 

Fripay.—The enemy’s gunboats reported in front of the Forts at Mobile 
This is sooner than was expected, The people of Montgomery are greatly ex- 
cited, and immense quantities of cotton are tes taken from warehouses, and 
wagoned into the interior. Obstractions will be placed in the river, 

Sarurpay.—The fleet in front of Mobile has disappeared, having gone West- 
ward. A fight is reported in progress at Corinth, and the success of our troops 
under Jackson, in Virginia. 

Monpay, 12 May.—Reach Charleston. Norfolk is certainly evacuated, and 
our noble gunboat has been, as it is thought, needlessly and wantonly destroyed 
at the very moment when so much was expected from her. The name of the 
Merrimae (or Virginia) will be illustrious in history, Her career though 
short was glorious, 

Turspay.—One of the best steamers in the Confederate service at Charleston, 
was taken last night by the negroes and delivered to the fleet ; she had some 
valuable cannon on board, which will be a serious loss, This extraordinary 
affair excites the city greatly? What can those expect who are capable of such 
unheard of neglect and carelessness? This oceurs, too, whilst Martial law is in 
force in the eity. 

Wepyespay.—The enemy’s gunboats are nearly insight of Richmond, Ae- 
cording to recent experience, we shall hearin a day or two that the city has been 
surrendered or captured, 

Beauregard’s report of the Battle of Shiloh is published. He gives our loss 
in killed, wounded and missing at over 10,000, Tue enemy’s loss was at least 
20,000, 

Taurspay.—Thank God we breathe freer. The Federal gunboats were driven 
back in their advanee upon Richmond, by the James’ River, and at every hazard, 
and to the last extremity our Capital will be defended. 

Favay.—Day of humiliation and prayer by order of the President. 

A successful skirmish by the army of the Tennessee is reported. Morgan’s 
eavalry is much cut up and narrowly eseapes capture. 
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Sarurpay.—Families leave Charleston in large numbers, and the city will 
soon be reduced to very slim proportions, If necessary it will stand a bombard- 
ment, The people appear to be greatly depressed but determined, 

Monpay.—The idea gains that Foreign intervention is not distant. The indi- 
cations are from the North, Without such intervention it is difficult to see how 
this gigantic struggle ean ever terminate, Neither side is likely to give way 
until utterly exhausted. We cannot succeed without it. 

Turspay.—Leave for Winnsboro, 8, C,, reach Columbia at 5 ep. m, and Winns- 
bore at 9 ve. m, Cars much erowded with refugees from Charleston, who are 
filling up all the interior villages, 

Wepnespay.— Winnsboro’ bas a population of some 2200, and is rather an old, 
but healthy and pleasant village, 

News of a success over Millroy’s army in Virginia, in which we gain greatly 
in arms, supplies, and provisions, The enemy’s gunboats demand the sur- 
render of Vicksburg, pot the reply is that “ Mississippians never surrender.” 
We shall see ! 7 

The vandal Butler at New Orleans promises to treat the ladies as harlots who 
show contempt for his officers and men, It produces intense excitement among 
the troops at Corinth, many of them are from that city, and the effect will be to 
inspire the troops every where. 

Tuurspay Anp Fripay.—Butler’s order in regard to the ladies of New Orleans 
is published, it has scarcely a parallel in modern times for its brutal ferocity 

Norice—Heapquarrers DerpartTMENT OF THE GuLF, New Orveans, May 15, 18¢2.— 
General Orders No. 28.—-As the officers and soldiers of the United States have been 
subject to repeated insults from the women, calling themselves ladies of New Orleans, 
in return for the most scrupulous non-interference and courtesy on our part, it is 
ordered that, hereafter, when any female shall, by word or gesture or movement, 
insult or show contempt for any officer or soldier of the United States, she shall be 
regarded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the town plying ber avocation. 

By command of Major-General ButLer. 

Sarurpay.—Private letters from Nashville furnish full particulars of the 
severity of Federal rule there, and of the undaunted firmness of the citizens, 
We escaped from there in February last with our family under cover of the night. 

Sunpay anp Monpay.—Heavy skirmishing asus within seven miles of 
Richmond. Enemy chagrined by the recent repulse of their gunboats on the 
James, 

Wepnespay.—News good from all quarters, Four steamers reach Charleston 
with supplies. Great victory in Virginia, as the telegraph tells us : 

Sravunton, May 27.—Banks’ army has been completely routed, and he is still flying 
in utter consternation, worse than Bull Run, Cannon, stores and provisions are 
still being captured by our forces. 

Wivxcaesrer, May 26.—Gen. S. Cooper Adjutant General: During the last three 
days God has blessed our arms with brilliant success. On Friday, the Federals at 
Front Royal were routed, and one section of artillery, in addition to many prisoners, 
has been captured. On Saturday, Banks’ main column whilst retreating from Stras- 
burg to Winchester, was pierced in the rear and apart of his forces retreated to- 
ward Strasburg. On Sunday, the other part was routed at this place. At last ae- 
counts, Brigadier-General George K. Stewart was pursuing them with cavalry and 
artillery, and capturing fugitives. A large amount of medicines, ordnances and other 
stores have fallen into our hands. Signed, J. JACKSON, 

Major-General Commanding. 

Tuurspay.—We have lost a steamer, (the Gordon,) running into Wilming- 
ton with arms, &e, No general action in Virginia, though the armies face each 
other. The same at Corinth. 

Sarurpay.—Visit South Carolina College, at Columbia, All the Students, but 
nine, are off for the war, The Confederate government has removed many of its 
Stores aud Records to this point; and one of the lithographic printing establish- 
ments is here. 

Sunpay, June 1,—Reach Charlotte, N. C., at 2a.m. Attend ehurch, It is 
announced from the pulpit that we have had a great victory, at Richmond. 
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The dispatch gives no particulars, It is from Gen. Hill to his wife, who resides 
here. We have been groping in the dark valley long enough, 

Monvay.—Reach Raleigh at 5 Pp. m. The dispatches from Richmond are 
very unsatisfactory. A great battle of two days has been fought, and we do 
not know the results, Much uneasinessis but natural, To-day both armies are 
burying their dead, and the fight will likely be speedily resumed. President 
Davis’ family are here, 

Tuespay.—Reach Richmond at 6 P. mu. Meade en-route to North Carolina, a 
large crowd of prisoners taken in the recent battles at Richmond. Yet no de- 
finite tidings of these battles, till we reach the city, and then learn that the 
fight was but partial, and with little results, though highly creditable to the 
valor of our troops. Gen, Johnson Chief in Command is wounded, aud will be 
for some time kept from the field. Gen, Lee assuaies command. 

Our loss in the tight of Saturday and Sunday was about 500 killed, and 4,000 
wounded, most of the wounded slightly. Enemy’s loss unknown, 

Appress to tae Army or Ricamonp.—The President has issued the following ad- 
dress to the army ; 

I render to you my grateful acknowledgment for the gallantry and good conduct 
you displayed in the battles of the 31st May and 1st inst., and with pride and plea- 
sure recognize the steadiness and oi or with which you attacked the enemy 
in a position, captured his advanced entrenchments, several batteries of artillery, and 
many Standards, and everywhere drove him from the open field. 

Ata part of your operations it was my fortune to be present. On no other occa- 
sion have | witnessed more of calmness and good order than you exhibited while 
advancing into the very jaws of death, and nothing could exceed the prowess with 
which you closed upon the enemy when a sheet of fire was blazing in your faces ! 

In the renewed struggle in which you are on the eve of engaging, [ ask and can 
desire but a continuance of the same conduct which now attracts the admiration and 
pride of the loved ones you have left at home. 

You are fighting for all that is dearest to men ; and, though opposed to a foe who 
disregards many of the usages of civilized war, your humanity to the wounded and 
the prisoners was the fit an meni ver, Ls 8 to your valor. 

Defenders of a just cause, may God have you in His holy keeping ! 

Jerrerson Davis. 

The General will cause the above to be read to the troops under his command. 

Executive Office, 24 June, 1862. 

Wepyespay.—Heavy rains will interfere with army movements near Rich- 
mond, and delay the generai engagement without doubt. Beauregard has fallen 
back from Corinth. Fort Pillow has been evacuated, and Stonewall Jackson is 
threatened by heavy forces under Banks, McDowell and Fremont. He must fall 
back from the Potomac, The enemy in attempting to land at Baton Rouge 
and at Grand Gulf, on the Mississippi, are resisted, and meet with considerab!e 
loss, Vicksburg holds out, though it has sustained injuries from the shot and 
shell of the enemy. 

The Richmond hospitals are crowded, Everything is done forthe comfort 
and care of the woundel, Many large stores and dweilings are turned into hos- 
pitals, Such of the ladies as are left in Richmond, are as true angels in their 
ministrations upon these unfortunates, An immense number of families have 
left the city. Most. ofthe wounded that we see in the hospitals are doimg well. 

The government archives are all packed and ready to be moved at a moment’s 
welles, ba no one apprehends there will be any necessity for it. Little civil 
business doing. 

* Heanquarters Department Norraern Virgtnia, May 29, 1862.—The command- 
ing general has the proud satisfaction of announcing to the army another brilliant 
success won by the skill and courage of our generals and troopsin the Valley. The 
combined divisions of Major-Geuerals Jackson and Ewell, constituting a portion 
of this army, and commanded by the former, attacked and routed the Federal forces 
under Major-General Banks sucvessively at Front Royal, Middletown and Winches- 
ter, capturing several thousands of prisoners and an immense quantity of ammunition 
and stores of all descriptions. 

‘The Federal army has been dispersed and igaominiously driven from the Valley 
of the Shenandoah, and those who have freed the loyal citizens of that district by 
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their patriotic vaior have again earned, as they will receive, the thanks of a grateful 
country, 

“In making this glorious announcement on the eve of the memorable struggle 
about to ensue, the commanding general does not deem it necessary to invoke the 
troops of this army to emulate the deeds of their noble comrades in the Valley. He 
feels already assured of their determined purpose to make illustrious in history 
the part they are soon to act in the impending drama. 

“ By command of Genera Jonnston. 
[Signed] “ Taomas G. Ruerr 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


Tuurspay AND Fuipay. No news that can be relied upon except that Beaure- 
gard has fallen back from Corinth, which exposes Memphis and Fort Pillow. 

Jackson is greatly threatened by the armies of McDowell, Shields, &c., and 
much anxiety is felt on his account, 

The James River has risen to an extraordinary height and threatens our 
bridges and obstructions, It is believed to be falling. 

Prices in Richmond for the necessaries of life are truly marvelous—to wit : 

Small chickens $2 pair; fowls and ducks $2.50 to $3. Eggs $1 doz. ; butter 
$1 to $1.50 pound; beef and mutton, 50 cts. pound; Potatoes $3 bushel. Sugar 
40 to 50 cts.; molasses $4 gallon; whiskey $10; coffee $1.50 pound, &c., ce. 
Salt $30 to $60 sack; shoes $10; boots $20 to $30, and letter paper $25 to $30 
ream. 

Sarurpay. Nothing but vague rumors. 

Sunpay. Our able cavalry leader Ashby reported killed. Jackson, it is said, 
has routed Fremont’s army. Northern accounts claim the victory on the Chick- 
ahominy, and acknowledge 4 to 5000 killed and wounded on their side. They 
also claim to have cut off a large part of Beauregard’s army, and to have entirely 
demoralized it. Much anxiety is felt here. Memphis and Fort Pillow reported 
evacuated. Attack upon Charleston imminent. 

Visit the works around Richmond to day. The enemy are distant about five 
miles. Everything quiet in the city. 

Tuespay, 10T1 May. Enemy are shelling Chattanooga and have effected but 
slight damage. The governor of Louisiana issues the following proclamation : 


Executive OFriceg, 
Opelousas, La., May 24, 1862. 
To the People of Louisiana: 


The general commanding the troops of the United States, now holding possession of New Or- 
leans, issued the following order on the 15th instant : 


“ As the officers and soldiers of the United States have been subject to repeated insults from 
the women (calling themselves ladies) of New Orleans, iu return for the most scrupulous non- 
interference and courtesy on our part,it is ordered that hereafter, when any female shall, by 
word, gesture, or movement, insult or show contempt for any officer or soldier of the United 
States, she shall be regarded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the town plying her 
avocation, “ By command of Major-General BuTLer.” 

The annals of warfare between civilized nations afford no similar instance of infamy to this 
order. It is thus proclaimed to the world that the exhibition of any disgust or repulsiveness 
by the women of New Orleans to the hated invaders of their homes, and the slayers of their fa- 
thers, brothers, and husbands, shall constitate a justification to a brutal soldiery for the indul- 

ence of their lust. The commanding-general from his headquarters, announces to his insolent 
ollowers that they are at liberty to treat as women of the town the wives, the mothers, the 
dau shters of our citizens, if by word, gestuf, or movement, ry! contempt is indicated for their 
persons, or insult offered to their presence. Of the nature of the movement and the meaning 
of the look these vagabond refuse of the Northern States are to be the judges. 

What else than contempi and abhorrence can the women of New Orieans feel or exhibit for 
these officers and soldiers of the United States? ‘The spontaneous impulse of their hearts, it 
must appear involuntarily upon their countenances, aad thus constitute the crime for which the 
general of those soldiers adjudges the punishment of rape and brutalized passion. 

History records instances of cities sacked and inhuman atrocities committed upon the women 
of a conquered town, but in no instance in modern times at least, without the brutal ravishers 
suffering condign punishment from the hands of their own commanders. It is reserved for a 
Federal general to invite his soldiers to the perpetration of outrages, at the mention of which 
the blvod recoils in horror—to quicken the impulses of their sensual instincts by the suggestion 
of transparent excuses for their gratification, and to add to an infamy already well-merited 
thes@crowning tities of a panderer to lust and desecrator of virtue. 
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Maddened by the noble loyalty of our people to the government of their affections, and at 
the disgnst and execration of their invaders ; stung into obliviousness of the world’s censure 
by the grand offering made of our property upon the altar of our liberties; his passions in- 
flamed by the sight of burning cotton illuminating the river, upon whose waters floats the 
powerful fleet that effected ‘he downfall of our chief city; disappointed, chafed and chagrined 
that our people, unlike his own, do not measure liberty, truth or honor bye eee? standard, 
he sees the fruits of a victory he did not help to win eluding his grasp, and nothing left upon 
which to gloat his vengeance, but unarmed men and helpless women. 

Louisianians! will you suffer such foul conduct of your oppressers to pass unpunished ? 
Will you permit such indignities to remain unavenged? A mind so debased as to be capable of 
conceiving the alternative presented in this order must be fruitful of inventions wherewith to 
pollate humanity. Shameless enough to allow its publication in the city, the atrocities coun- 
tenanced by it will be multiplied in the country. Its inbabitants must arm and strike or the 
insolent victors will offer this outrage to your wives, your sisters, and your daughters. Pos- 
sessed of New Orleans by means of his superior naval force, he cannot penetrate the interior if 
you resolve to preventit. It does not require a force of imposing magnitude to impede his 
progress, Companies of experienced woodsmen in every exposed locality, with their trusty 
rifles and siot-guns, will harass his invading columns, deprive him of his pilots, and assure him 
he is in the country of an enemy. At proper pvints larger forces will be colleeted, but 
every man can bea soldier to guard the approaches to his home, Organize then quickly and 
efliciently. If your enemy attempt to proceed into the interior, let his pathway be marked by 
his blood. It is your homes that you have to defend. It is the jewel of your hearths, the 
chastity of your women. you have to guard. Let that thought animate your breasts, nerve your 
arms. quicken your energies, and inspire your resulution. Strike home to the heart of your foe 
the blow that rids your country of his presence. If need be, let bis blood moisten your own 
grave. It will rise up before your children as a perpetual memento of a race whom it will 
teach to hate now and evermore. Tuo. O. Moors. 


Wepwespay. Jackson held his ground in the valley of Virginia, and is 00 | 
reinforced. He has had a brilliant victory over Shields, and is pressing har 
upon Fremont. Norfolk and Fredericksburg reported evacuated by the enemy. 


HOW LARGE IS THE FEDERAL ARMY? 


The Chicago Tribune answers the question as follows: 

There seems to be great doubt as to the effective strength of our volunteer army. The pay- 
rolls show 700,000 men ; the War Department can’t find more than 600,000; and Senator Wilson, 
Chairman of the Military Committee, believes we have not to exceed 520,000. Where are the 
other 100.000 or 200,000? It was suggested in the House the other day that frandulent pay-rolls 
have been forwarded to the Department. Here is a good subject for an Investigating Commit- 
tee. We believe in Senator Wilson’s figures, and that seem to be based upon an estimate like 


this: 

Gen. MecClellan’s colaumm............... 125.000 | Gens. Dix and Wool.................. - 12,900 
Gen. Hancock’s d0.........scccceecees 135,000 | Gen. Blunt’s Department of Kansas... .... 5,000 
Gen. McDowell's do. ... 2.....6..0.5005: 25.000 | New Mexico aaa Ri iik vh.nss sens eg8 10,000 
Gen. Banks’ SAID ak > obtin ns attneel 25.000 | Gen. Mitchell's column.,................ 16,000 
Gen, Fremont’s Department............ 80,000 | Guard duty in Ky. and Temn........ ...15,000 
Gen. Burnside’s Dey cc swesunueed $5,000 | Guard duty in Misseuri............... ++ 5,000 
Gen, Hunter's SFR peer o 20,000 | Guard duty below Island 10.............. 5,000 
Gen. Branan’s (Key West, etc).......... 5.000 | Guarding prisoners North... ........... 7,000 
Gen. Butler's column...........-s00+-+- 15.000 -_ 
Gens. Curtis and Steele...............+. 20,000 TOO. vcawsiesnstha toahteces 500,000 





Tuvurspay. Leave Richmond at day light on a crowded train for Petersburg 
with many wounded prisoners. Large reinforcements for Jackson, en route to 
the Valley. He will soon front the enemy with 35,000 men, meet and take with 
us fifty to seventy Federal officers, on parole, who are to be provided for at Sa- 
lisbury, N.C. They are orderly, and take their meals with the other passen- 
gers. Night at Raleigh. 

Frmay. On the cars all day and night. Travel through a beautiful and 
fertile country, and pass very many pretty towns. Pass Charlotte about dark. 

Saturpay. No news from Richmond, g It is to be feared that our army will 
not make an advance very soon and it is believed the enemy are strengthening 
their approaches. They are falling back in the valley toward the Potomac, 
Foreign news again seems favorable to recognition and intervention. Northern 
claim of success against Beauregard ascertained to be a gross fabrication. He 
is safe and strongly posted about 75 miles south of Corinth on the Mobile and 
Ohio road, Yankees admit now a loss of 7 or 8000 in the recent fight on the 
Chickahominy. Some reports very much larger. 

Suxpay. Attend Episcopal Church, News that a large English fleet is in 
Hampton Roads, and that Lord Lyons, British Minister to Washington, has 
gone home. What does it mean? 
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Monpay, 167TH May. The only news is that General Stuart on the James 
near Richmond, has had a skirmish, and taken some prisoners and destroyed 
stores, 

Turspay. The enemy with five regiments having attacked our works on 
James Island, are repulsed by two regiments with great loss to them and little 
tous. We take many prisoners, 

Stuart’s exploit in Virginia was a dashing one. He made the circuit of the 
enemy’s lines near Richmond, taking many prisoners and destroying valuable 
stores and munitions. It is a most gallant exploit, and on account of it McClellan 
is said to have fallen back five miles. 

Memphis is now occupied by the enemy. Our fleet made a gallant, but un- 
availing resistance and yielded to overpowering force.- 

Butler at New Orleans is emulating the fame of Nero. 

Wepyespay. Our loss near Charleston in the James Island fight is given at 50 
killed and over 100 wounded. Yankee loss near 1,000. The troops behaved 

allantly and are complimented by the Commanding-General in high terms. 
They were mainly from Charleston, Rumours are again rife that France has re- 
cognized the Confederacy. 

Tuurspay. Ona visit to Columbia. The news officers sent to Charleston 
from Richmond report the city most strongly fortified. Stuart’s recent exploit 
in Virginia is the theme of all praise, and the details are fully set out in the 
Richmond Dispatch which closes as follows : 


“What then, was the general resnit!” asked we of a wearied, dusty trooper watering his 
jaded and faithful animal by a roadside spring. “The result,” answered he proudly, but much 
exhausted, “the resuit ?"’ “We have been inthe saddle from Thursday morning until Sagur- 
day noon, never breaking rein or breaking fast; we have whipped the enemy wherever he 
dared to appear, never oppposing more than equal forces ; we have burned 200 wagons laden 
with valuable stores, owak or fired three large transports, captured 300 horses and mules, lots 
of side arms, &c., brought in 170 prisoners, four officers, and many negroes; killed and 
wounded scores of the enemy—pleased Stuart,and had a man killed—poor Captain Latane ! 
This is the result, and $3,000.000 cannot cover the Federal loss in goods alone. As to myself,” 
said he, mounting and trotting away, “I wouldn't have missed the trip for $1,000—history can- 
not show such another exploit as this of Stuart's!” He spoke the truth, honestly and roughly, 
as a true soldier serving under an incomparable leader. More words are not now needed—the 
whole country is astunished and applauds—Stuart and his troopers are now forever in his- 
tory. 


Fripay. Travel to Charleston by railroad, and reach there at 4r.m. Near 
the city pass some very formidable breast works, and the passengers on reaching 
the Depot are required to register their names, occupation, residence, &c. 

Saturpay. Charleston presents a singular spectacle. The ruins of the great 
fire cover much of the best and fairest portion of it. The women and children 
have in large part been removed, and the men are in the field, The majority 
of the stores are closed, and grass grows in the streets once the most commer- 
cial, In King street, between Calhoun and Market, we count seventy stores 
that are closed. 

Visit the old battery this morning and find a great sand bag fortification being 
constructed, which will cover the whole front of that beautiful promenade, A 
regiment of soldiers is encamped there. 

Visit also the gunboats in course of construction, which will be ready” in two 
months. The harbor is also to be obstructed. 

Monpay, June 23p, A fine steamer runs the blockade and enters Charleston 
this morning. She brings a large amount of gunpowder, and some arms and 
merchandize, 

Newspaper offices are all meving some of their presses from the city and 
valuable property of every kind is taking that direction. This looks as if the 
defence is to be that of Saragossa. 

Turspay. Authorities impressing into service all negroes found in the streets 
and ~ Beg them to work upon the harbor defences, now actively pressed. This 
is well. 

Wepyespay. Reach Columbia at 7 a, m., and take cars instanter for Winns- 


boro’, 
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Pass troops en route to Virginia. 

The onlv news is that we have hada slight engagement near Richmond, in 
which the enemy were worsted. 

The enemy reported as having taken Holly Springs and advanced to within 
a short distance of Oxford, Miss. Beauregard’s army remains inactive 
at Tupilo with 4 very heavy sick list. His retreat from Corinth, in the face of 
the enemy and under all the circumstances was masterly and equivalent to vic- 
tory. The enemy are bewildered. 

Tuurspay AnD Fripay. News of the opening of the great Battle near Rich- 
mond, and rumors that Jackson’s army is expected to attack McClellan’s rear. 
The fight will be fierce and sanguinary, and the most intense interest is felt in 
the result. 

With success a new field will be opened to our army, and high hopes will suc- 
ceed existing despondency. 

Sarurpay. The fight raged on both sides of the Chickahominy, lead by our 
Generals Jackson, Longstreet and the two Hills, and we have taken some of the 
enemy’s most formidable batteries, and possessed ourselves of Mechanicsville, and 
the York River railroad. The enemy has been driven back several miles and 
with heavy loss, 

Spent the day in Columbia, S. C., and learned through private dispatches much 
that is in every way encouraging. 

It appears that Porter’s mortar fleet has met with a rough reception at Grand 
Gulf, and that General Van Dorn takes command of the Confederate force at 
Vicksburg. The Federals under Curtis are reported as repulsed near Little 
Rock, at the hands of Generals Hindman and Roane, and as having lost heavily 
in men, munitions and equipage. 

We have evacuated Cumberland Gap, and General Smith, itis thought, will 
form his new lines of defences on Clinch River. 

The following letter from General Hindman to the Federal commander in Ar- 
kansas, is written in the proper spirit ; 


Heapqvarters Trans-Mississrpr!, Disr., 
Lirtie Roox, Ark. June 8, 1862. 


Genera: I have received information, that you have in prison at Batesville certain citizens 
of Izard county, Arkansas, captured a few days since by a detachment of beng who are 
charged with firing upon your men, while attempting to arrest them, and whom itis your in- 
tention to hang as outlaws. Without stopping to inquire whether they did actually fire upon 
your soldiers or not, I assert it to be the duty, as well as the right, of every soldier of this dis- 
trict to fire upon the soldiers of the United States Government, so long as that government 
persists in the invasion of their homes, and they have the arms to defend those homes with ; 
and in the performance of that duty, I shall sustain them at every hazard. 

I have in vee Many officers and soldiers of the army of your’government, and I write 
this to warn you that if your threat is carried into executiou against one single citizen of this 
district, who now is, or may fall into your hands, I will avenge his death by hanging every Fe- 
deral officer and soldier whou I now hold as prisoners of war; and from that time Rewned this 
becomes a war of extermination between us. Neither asking nor granting quarter. I shall 

ut to death without mercy every soldier and citizen of the United States who falls into my 

nds. 

I am further informed that, in a published order, you have already declared this to be a war 
of extermination, and that you expect to wage itas such. I request, sir, that you specially ad- 
vise me as to the truth of such information, and, if compatible with your duty, furnish me with 
a copy of the order in question. If such proves to have been your declaration, however, you 
can consider this as an acceptance of the issue tendered, and we will ignore all recognized 
rules of civilized warfare and make our campaign one of savage cruelty and unspairing 
butchery. 

Mepiag, General, that there is some inistake in this matter, and that the rules of civilized war- 
fare will continue to influence us both, in conducting the campaign in which we find ourselves 
en d, 

a I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

T. C. Hovpmay, 
Major-General C. 8. 
Brigadier General Curtis, 
Comd’g U. 8. forces in Arkansas, 


Sunpay. General Lee dispatches the President on to the night of the 27th, that 
after a contest of five hours, he has repulsed the enemy from every part of the 
field, taking his strong position and some eight or ten batteries. 


“p> 
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Jackson, it is said, is in the rear and has cut off communication with the Pa- 
munkey, and taken many prisoners. McClellan is thus hemmed in, his telegraph 
cut, and the railroad probably torn up. ‘ 

The battle was resumed on the 28th, and all reports concur that we are follow- 
ing up our advantages, God has at last mercifully smiled upon us. We have 
taken 38,600 prisoners, ep Generals Reynolds, Saunders and Rankin. 
General Elzey is seriously wounded, and Major Wheat killed. His loss will be 
felt, as he was in every respect a hero, 

The fight is not yet ended. 

Late advices from New York state emphatically, that the French Emperor in 
co-operation with England will make armed intervention, and enforce peace in 
America on the basis of a separation between the North and South. It must 
come to this at last. if not now, 

The tyrant Butler has astounded even Europe, it seems, by his career at New 
Orieans. 

In the House of Lords, on the 13th, Earl Carnarvon called attention to But- 
ler’s proclamation, relative to the ladies of New Orleans, and condemned it in severe 
terms, as without precedent in the annals of war. Earl Russell said there was no defence for 
the proclamation, and sincerely hoped the American Government would disavow it with feelings 
of the deepest indignation. [Cheers.] It was a proclamation to which he did not scruple to 
attach the epithet of infamous. [Cheers.] An Englishman must blush to think that such an 
act had been committed by ama belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Monpay, Juve 30, Yesterday, Sunday afternoon, McClellan destroyed im- 
mense quantities of stores of every description and abandoned his fortifications 
preparatory to a retreat toward James River, which was commenced last night, 
through White Oak Swamp. ‘The Federals have been closely followed by our 
troops and hundreds of prisoners taken, It is confidently expected that the 
greater portion of the fugitives will be intercepted and captured before night. 
Stuart’s cavalry captured three thousand prisoners yesterday, who were trying 
to escape to York River. 

Our cavalry made a dash upon the Memphis and Charles‘on Railroad near Mem- 
phis, burning the bridge aud cars, and capturing many officers und a large 
amount of valuable stores and money, besides burning much cotton which the 
Yank-es were about to rush off. 

The mortar fleet operates against Vicksburg, but wit!out effect. 

Turspay. Enemy still unsuccessful against Vicksburg. 

The batteries on the Louisiana shores effect much damage to the fleet, and 
our loss. is but trifling. Several buildings in the city are shattered—but the 
garrison is determined to hold out to the last extremities, under the heroic Van 
Dorn. 

Three of our gunboats are reported “ barnt by their officers” in the Yazoo 
River—unnecessarily the story goes. 

Lincoln has made a flying trip te New York to consult Winfield Scott. From 
Virginia we have the following : 

“The fight yesterday took place on the Darbytown Road, about five miles North-east of 
Darbytown. It commenced about 4 o'clock in the afternoon. The forces engaged on our side 
were General A. P. Hill's Division, embracing Kempers’s, Pryor’s, Pickett’s and Featherstone’s 
Brigades. The Yankees made desperate resistance, but were driven from theirentrenched po- 
sitions and pursued two miles. They were heavily reinforced, and checked the further ad- 
vance of our men, but the arrival of Magruder’s Division, about 9 o'clock, put them in motion. 
The darkness prevented our troops from following and routing the enemy. Our loss was very 
heavy, but that of the Yankees was tremendous. We captured six hundred prisoners, who 
have arrived in the city, and twenty piéces of cannon. Among the prisoners is Major-General 
McCall, captured by Lieut, Rawlings, of the 47th Virginia. Brig. Gen. Meade was also cap- 
tured. This morning Magruder went in pursuit of the Yankees, but had not overtaken them 
at 8 o'clock, when our informant left. The engagement vesterday is represented to have been 
the most sanguinary of the series of conflicts before this city. The valor of our troups is be- 
yond praise.’ 


Wepnespay. Very few additional particulars from Virginia. We have un- 
doubtedly had a glorious victory, but purchased at great cost. The vast army 
which was so boastful and confident of success is broken up, destroyed and 
scattered, 
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God be praised for this success over those who have threatened the whole of 
this fair country with devastation and death. 

The.day of righteous retribution seems at hand. 

Tuurspay. Salutes were fired at Charleston yesterday in honor of our great 
victory. 

Buel believed to be marching on Chattanooga. 

The people of Arkansas are in a flame of excitement and rushing to the stand- 
ard of Hindman, whose army the Federals compute at 25 or 30,000 men, A 
battery at Durat’s Bluff controls the Arkansas River. 

Butler vacates the municipal offices at New Orleans, and sequesters General 
Twigg’s property. 

RicamonpD, July 2.—Innumerable and conflicting reports have been afloat to-day, relative to 
the fight yesterday. No official information could be obtained, but from statements deemed re- 
liable, it appears that Jackson's forces, which oceupied the left of our line, sneceeded in eaptur- 
ing two batteries which had previeusly been taken and retaken. The enemy’s batteries, play- 
ing on our right, were finally silenced. The gun-boats in the river were engaged in shelling 
the wo ods occupied by a portion of our troops. The battle ground was occupied by the Conte- 
derates this morning, the enemy having moved to the river during the night. e Yankee 


General Sumner is wounded and a prisoner, and nobody seems to know the precise situa- 
tion of the remnant of the Yankee army, but it is believed that it has not yet effected its es- 


cape. 

Excemen, July 1—Sharp cannonading and occasional reports of musketry were heard this 
afternoon, in the direction of City Point. The firing ceased about 9 o'clock, No information 
of the result has beenreceived. Two hundred prisoners captured this morning arrived at 9 
o'clock to night. 

Ricumonp, July 2, 5 p.«.—All acconnts concur in representing the battle yesterday to have 
been the most desperate and terrific which has yet taken place. The enemy held a very strong 
position, and maintained it against repeated assanits of our troops fer several hours—having 
concentrated their entire force for a last desperate stand. A heavy rain has fallen this after- 
noon, and itis believed that there has not been much fighting to-day. Occasionally heavy 
mone of artillery have been heard in that directlon. No prominent Confederate officers were 
killed yesterday. 


Fripay, 4ta Jury. Day so much honored among us, but just at this juncture 
little regarded. 

The enemy has abandoned James Island, which indicates some change of plan 
against Charleston, Virginia news may have something to do with it. They 
are fast retreating towards James River, closely pursued by our army. Their 
course is through Charles City County, and large numbers are captured. We 
also take vast amounts of prisoners, arms and ammunition. The defeat is radical, 
though a part of the army may escape. President Davis announces the result 
to be all that could be pon | 

Stanton, Lincoln’s War Secretary, refuses toallow anything to be telegraphed 
North in relation to the battles near Richmond, 

7,000 Federals reported at Holly Springs, but sustain some damage from Jack- 
son’s cavalry. 

Two other steamers have run the blockade with large amounts of arms and 
merchandize. We are marvelously successful of late in these adventures—more 
so than when the blockade was les« extended. 

Saturpay. Rumors of a large accession to our prisoners at Richmond, but 
nothing definite. 

Suypay. Battle of Richmond apparently closed and the enemy are 30 miles 
distant and in full retreat, pursued by Hill and Longstreet. A large part will 
escape to the James River, which is covered with transports. 

Jackson's and Pinson’s cavalry have repulsed the enemy in force, and retaken 
Holly Springs. Our pickets are within 4 miles of Memphis, and stirring times 
are expected. We attacked and destroyed a valuable wagon train 12 miles from 
the ci'y, and the pickets disappear nightly from its front. 

Buel with 30,000 men has crossed the Tennessee and threatens Northern Georgia 
or Chattanooga. 

Many wounded soldiers from Virginia pass Winnsboro’ on the cars, and the 
body of Colonel Woodward is received here for interment. 


Mosite, July 4—A special despatch to the Tribune, dated Vicksburg, 3d, states that the 
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upper fleet were slowly bombarding the city pewite / and to-day, without effect. The lower 
fleet is silent. The enemy have established communication opposite the city between the 
upper and lower fleets. Itis believed they are building rail connections to transport pro- 
visions. The Brooklyn is reported sunk. A deserter says the enemy have suff red consider- 
ably from cur batteries—that one shel! killed nine on the Tuscarora. 

ASHVILLE, June 80.—At the special second conference of clergymen before Governor John- 
son, all deciined to take the oath of allegiance. Most of them were sent to the penitentiary, 
prior to their removal to Gen, Halleck, for the purpose of being exchanged for Tennessee pri- 
soners. Many Nashville churches will be without pastors to-morrow. Among those sent to 
durance were the Rev. Drs. Baldwin, Schone and S«-urie, Methodists ; and Ford and Howell, Bap- 
tists. The Rev. Dr. Wharton was allowed some days grace on account of illness. The Rev. 
Mr. Elliott did not appear. The Rev. Mr. Hendrick is expected to take the vath. Catholic di- 
vines being loyal, were not disturbed. 


Monpay. News that McClellan has been reinforced and will probably make a 
stand at City Point, and that France and England have demanded a restoration 
of peace. _ (Not credited.) 

Turspay. Telegraphed that McClellan has been reinforced by Sherod’s 
division and will give battle with 100,000 men, and that Lincoln has made a call 
for 300,000 fresh troops. Washington correspondent of the New York Herald 
is authority for the statement noted above in regard to the European Powers. 
Northern journals admit a serious reverse at Richmond, and the imminent peril of 
their army. Stocks fall at the North. 

Wepvespay. Baton Rouge La, reported taken by Van Dorn with 1,500 
Yankee prisoners. (False.) 

Question of recognition of the Confederate States, fixed for consideration {n 
British Parliament on the 11th July. 

Our guerrillas continue the capture of valuable army cognnen in large quanti- 
ties on the Memphis and Charleston Rvad, and the Federals are fortifying Mem- 
phis. 

A gun-boat attempting to ascend the Santee River, S. C., was captured by the 
Confederates. 

The Federals are cutting a canal around Vicksburg to avoid its batteries, and 
— large numbers of negroes for the work. 

resident Davis has issued an address to the army of Richmond. 


Ricamonp, July 5. 
To the Army in Eastern Virginia. 

Sotprers: I congratulate you on the series of brilliant victories which, under favor of Divine 
Providence, you have iately won, and asthe President of the Confederate States do heartily 
tender you the thanks of the country, whose just cause you have so skillfully and heroically 
served, Tet. days ago an environing army ly rior to youin numbers and the material 
of war closely beleagured your capital and vauntingly proclaimed its speedy conquest. You 
marched to attack the enemy in his entrenchments; with well-directed movement and death- 
daring valor you charged upon him in his strong positions and drove him from field to field over 
a distance of more thar thirty-five miles, and despite his reinforcements compelled him to seek 
safety under the cover of his gun-boats, where he now lies cowed before the army he so lately 
derided and threatened with entire subjugation. 

The fortitude with which you have borne toils and privations, the ayy with which you 
have entered into each successful battle, must have been witnessed to be fully appreciated ; but 
a grateful will net fail to remember your deeds and to bear you in loved remembrance. 
Well may it be said of you, that you have done enough for glory; but duty to a suffering coun- 
try and to the constitutional liberty claims from you yet further effort; let it be your pride to 
relax in nothing which can promote your future e oo be one proek object being to drive 
the invader from your soil, and carrying your standards beyond the outer boundaries ofthe 
Confederacy, to wring from an unscrupulous foe the recognition of your birth-right—a commu- 
nity independent. 

(Signed,) Jerrerson Davis. 


NOTES ON THE DIARY. 


1.—The following Tartrr of Prices was adopted by authority in New Orleans, 
but it was found there, as everywhere else, in all times, that such attempts to re- 
strict prices end in ridiculous, if not pernicious failures. 

The tariff was adopted about a month before the fall of the city. 
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BEEF—Ovw roor. 
First quality not to exceed 12 ets per Ib. 
Second “ oe Yes 
Third “ “ \ ae 


BEEF—Bry rerain. 
First class, comprising loins and ribs, 
not to exceed . 20 cts per Ib. 
Second class, round, rump and chuck, 
not to exceed . . 124 ets per lb. 


BREAD. 
First quality 7 ounces, per loaf of 5 cts. 
First “ 4 “ « 10 * 
Second “ a. sid a 
Second“ 16 “ " 6 * 
RICE. 


At wholesale not to ex’d 7} cts per Ib. 
By retail, “ “ 8 


CORN. 


Third class, neck, shoulder and shanks, 

not to exceed 8 ets per lb. At wholesale, not ex’d $1,20 per bus’l. 
PORK. By retail, ” 1,50 . 

On foot, gross, not exceed 11 ets per Ib. 

By retail, = “ 9 © CORN-MEAL. 

Green meat, hog round, at wholesale, Not to exceed . $1,80 per bus’l. 
not to exceed 24 cts per lb. PEAS 

Green meat, hog round at retail, not to ‘es ides ak tal 4 
exceed ., . . 26 cts per lb, By retail, Pes 


BACON. : 
Hams and sides, at wholesale, not to HAY, OATS AND WHEAT. 


exceed . , - 28 cts per lb. Western hay, not ex’d $65,00 per ton. 
Hams and sides by retail, not to ex- Crab grass, “ 45,00 ™ 
ceed ‘ ‘ - 80 ets per lb. Oats, “ 1,25 per bus’! 
Shoulders, at wholesale 25 “ Wheat, “ 2,50 “ 
Shoulders, by retail . 27 “ 
Lard,intierces . . 23 “ SALT. 
Lerdinkegs . . 28 “ Liverpool fine, wholesale, not to exceed 


FLOUR. $5,00 per 100 weight. 


Extra double, at wholesale not to ex- Liverp’l fine ret’l “ 7 ets per Ib. 
$17 per barrel. Liverpool coarse, whole 4,00 per 100 


ceed ‘ . ‘ : 
Extra double by theb’l 18 “ weight 


Superfine at wholesale 14 “ Liverpool coarse, retail 6 cts per Ib. 
Superfine by thebarrel 15 “ Packing salt, wholesale $3,00 per 100 
Fine, at wholesale “a a weight. 


Fine, by the barrel . 12 “ Packing salt retail, 5 ets per Ib. 


Small retailers in Lard are allowed an advance not to exceed twenty-five per 
cent, and small retailers in flour, fifteen per cent. 


P. Sours, H. M. Sparrorp, 
H. D. Oapen, 


Crperren Durour, 
N. TrepaGnier. 


2. Early in the year 1862 there appeared in our newspapers the following 
immortal lines, beyond question the on poetry of the war. The name of the 
author is still in dispute. They were originally printed with this heading: 


“ALL QUIET ALONG THE POTOMAC TO-NIGHT.” 


[The tee | poetical gem we copy from a Western pense. The original was 
found in the pocket of a volunteer who died in camp on the Potomac.) 


“ All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 

“ Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket.” 

Tis nothing—a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle ; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men— 
Moaning out, a] alone, the dead rattle. 
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All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
Where the seldiers lie peacefully dreaming; 
Their tents in the rays ef the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watchfires, are gleaming. 
A tremulous sigh as the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves slowly is creeping ; 
While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two on the low trundle. bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain; 

His musket falls slack—his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for the children asleep— 
For their mother, may Heaven defend her ! 


The moon seems to shine as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unspoken 
Leaped up to his lips, and when low murmured vows 
Were pledged, to be ever unbroken ; 
Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
He dashes off tears that are welling, 
And gathers his gun close up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart swelling. 


He passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree, 
The footsteps are lagging and weary, 

Yet onward he goes through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shades of a forest so dreary. 

Hark! Was it the night wind that rustled the leaves ? 
Was it the moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 

It looks like a rifle—* Ha !—Mary, good bye!” 
And the life blood is ebbing and plashing. 


All quiet along the Potomac to-night, 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket’s off duty forever ! 


3.—The following lines appeared about this period from the pen of Judge 
Meek of Alabama. 


WHAT THE BUGLES SAY. 


BY. A. B. MEEK. 








Hark ! the bugles on the hill! 
Tarala! Tarala! 

All the vale their echoes fill ! 
Tarala ! Tarala! 

“ Gather, gather stalwart men, 

From the forest, field and glen ; 

Leave the hammer, axe and plow, 

Warrior deeds demand ye now! 

Hasten to the crimson field, 

There the glittering bayonets wield ! 

There confront the cannon’s mouth, 

Fearless champions of the South !” 


Hark! again the bugles sound ! 
Tarala! Tarala! 

How their echoes scream around ! 
Tarala! Tarala! 

“Lo! the grim and impious foe, 

Comes to lay your altars low— 

Comes to blast with sword and brand, 

Vandal-like, your happy land! 

Led by rapine—fired by lust— 

Heedless of the right and just— 

Fetters brings he, chains and gyves, 


” 


Dark dishonor for your wives ! 
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Hark! then hark ! the bugles call ! By the rights your fathers won, 
Tarala! Tarala! By the manes of Washington, 

Angel-toned they cry to all! Rouse and meet the invading band, 
Tarala! Tarala! Sweep them chaff-like from the ‘and! 

“ By the God who rules above! Daring ev’n the cannon’s mouth, 

By the beings whom ye love, Fearless champions of the South !” 


As a further evidence of the fervor which obtained, we extract two verses from 
the “ Battle Call” written by Mrs. V. E. McCord, Vernon, and published by 
West and Johnston, Richmond, 


“ Old home of the heroes, whose ashes “ Rise Southmen, the day of your glory, 


Repose in thy sanctified dust ; The hour of your destiny’s near, 
Above them the infidel dashes, The fame of your chivalrous story, 
Invading thine own hallowed trust ! All nations are eager to hear ! 
Oh, spirits of heroes immortal, Cold, cold, though the freezing hail 
Look down on the whole Southern rattles, 
host, O’er corpses enshrouded in snow, 


And see from the Heaven-high portal, Yet the God of your fathers old battles 
That Southmen stand true totheir Now urges their children to go!” 


post } 
Again the following came from the trenches of Savannah, 


By all that Georgia’s name implies, While trumpet clangors wake each soul 
By the heroes watching from the skies, In the trenches of Savannah. 
Come to the battle flag that flies 
On the embankments of Savannah, Oh then may every heart be strong, 
Inspired by faith and nerved by wrong, 
For soon the drums of war will roll, While Heaven’s own angels flit along 
And battle tocsins loud will toll, The trenches of Savannah. 


4.—Confederate prices had not yet begun to exhibit their extraordinary 
freaks. Gold at this period was about 150 to 175 to 100 of Confeder- 
ate notes. At a blockade sale in Charleston, pork brought $40 per barrel, 
hams 45 cents, crushed sugar 37 cents, coffee 87 to 97 cents, tea $4 to $6, ladies 
shoes $6, men’s boots $6 to $10, calico 50 cents to 75 cents, ete., gunpowder $2 


per pound. 


5.—The — extracted from a letter directed to us by the Hon. John 
Perkins, M. C., of Louisiana (from Richmond, February, 1862), and published 
by his consent. It shows the prevailing spirit. 


“1 thank you for the assurance of the resolute spirit and hopeful courage that per- 
vades New Orleans. It made my heart thrill to learn that they would meet the 
enemy with a torch in one hand and a gun in the other. If the enemy should suc- 
ceed in advancing upon New Orleans, let them find in it nothing that can gratify 
their desire for pluader.. What cannot be removed should be destroyed. As they 
advance, where no foe is left to resist them, everything around should testify that 
we are a people that may be extinguished but cannot be subjugated. I trust to God 
that there may be no relaxation in this resolve. Such a course would convert defeat 
into victory, and do more to rouse the spirit of other portions of the South 
than many a Manasses. 

I am glad to have it in my power to read to members of Congress your letter. 
I so desire for my own State the honor of being the first to set an example of the 
self-sacrificing spirit alluded to ia your letter, that I should look with less apprehen- 
sion to the advance of the enemy upon New Orleans,” 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND ENTERPRISE. 


It is our intention to add a regular department to the Review with this cap- 
tion, under which will be ineluded descriptive sketches of the great manufactur- 
ing establishments, founderies and work shops of the country, chiefly of the 
South, the most extensive establishments devoted to various branches of business, 
etc., etc. Our reference will include only one or two pages in each number; 
and in order that they may at the same time be interesting, we shall illustrate 
with wood cuts and engravings, and historical and other notes applicable to the 
several interests embraced. 


1.—THE PIANO FOR’TE MANUFACTORY OF KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE, 


On a recent visit to Baltimore we had the opportunity, through the courtesy 
of the proprietors, of inspecting this vast establishment. 

The history of the piano may be told in brief. In 1716 Marius presented to 
the Academy of Music, in Paris, a clavecin, whose strings were vibrated with 
hammers (the piano in embryo). Two years after Christoforo, at Florence, pro- 
duced what was, in fact, the first piano, It was not, however, until 1766 that 
Zumpe in England, and Silberman in Germany, established manufactories for 
the piano, and sonatas were composed for it for the first time by the great Hadyn 
and Gliick. ‘The instruments then in use, compared with those of the present 
day, were insignificant-and valueless, Erand, at the same time, made pianos 
in France, and Stoddart and Broadwood took out patents for their improvement. 
Since this period improvements have progressed, and the instrument has gradu- 
ally worked its way into universal use. 

The social importance of the piano is, beyond all questiou, far greater than 
that of any other instrument of music. In the more fashionable circles of cities 
private concerts increase year by year, and in them the piano i8 the principal 
feature. By the use of this instrument many who never visit the opera or con- 
certs become thoroughly acquainted with the choicest dramatic and orchestral 
compositions. 

In the Unived States it may almost be assumed that a quarter of a million of 
pianos are in use, 

‘The establishment of Knabe & Co. was founded by the father of the present 
proprietor in 1840; hut it has been immensely extended and improved, and, 
when we visited it, employed regularly two oat ey and thirty hands, and pro- 
duced thirty pianos per week, of which two were grand pianos. About six 
hundred pianos were in the factory, in various stages of completion. In the 
Sales and Concert Room we inspected some of the mo-t beautiful and perfect 
instruments which art could devise. 

The factory has a front of 165 feet, and is five stories high; it will soon be 
even more capacious. 

The woods in use are the pine of Pennsylvania, the ash of Michigan, the poplar 
of Virginia, which have a seasoning of three years, The quantity of lumber on 
hand is, therefore, necessarily large. Prior to use it remains for some three 
montis in the drying-room, heated by furnaces, It is ent to the proper length, 
planed and jointed on the lower floor. A whip-saw of exquisite fineness and 
delicacy works out all the labyrinths of the music desk, ete. an engine of 
thirty horse power sets in motion all the marvelously complicated movements 
of this great establishment. Here the iron frame of the piano is polished and 
burnished. Une hundred and twenty pounds of metal enters into its con- 
struction, 

Ascending on an elevator we reach the second floor, Ilere is the glueing- 
room, which is worked by steam, to save the dangers of fire. Before this opera- 
tion the boards are heated in a hot-air chamber. The bottom of the piano is 
three inches thick, formed of two boards. ‘the middle board is glued crosswise, 
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to counteract the strain of the strings. There is a machine here for wrapping 
these strings—the iron around the steel wire—which is done with the rapidity 
of 4,000 revolutions in a minute! Here the piano frames are fabricated, and 
the rosewood veneering is prepared. 

We reach the third and other floors. This is the case department. To com- 
plete a piano from beginning to -end requires three months of time. We have 
not space for detail. 

We enter another building. On the first floor they are making cases for the 
grand piano, and the beautifull earns tops of the common piano. Under this 
floor is the drying-room, hea’ y steam, where all the wood is allowed to re- 
main for three months. 

The sounding board-room of this building is one of greatest interest, for the 
key to the success of the piano consists in the proper selection of the wood for 
this board, and the “ ribbing of it,” as it is called. The pieces are laid crosswise, 
to increase their sounding capacity, which follows the direction of the fibres of 
the wood. 

These accomplished artisans are mounting the wooden keys with ivory, which 
is furnished to them in slips and shavings. Some of them take the work to their 
homes and elaborate it by the fire-side. How delicate the operation. The little 
eyelets are to be padded with buckskin, and the keys are all to be sawed out and 
mounted. The black keys are of ebony. 

Ascend to the third floor. This is the varnishing-room. Two coats are put 
on, Six weeks elapse between the finishing of the frame and putting in the 
works, during which the varnishing operation is conducted. The iron frame is 
painted, and then baked, to prevent the paint from cracking. 

Innumerable operations are being performed in the gilding-room, and there is 
a room for putting on the strings and the finer works of the keys. In another 
large hall the finishing operations are conducted in polishing and regulating the 
tones, ete. There are also large rooms for packing and storing, for carving the 
legs and pedals, ete. This latter operation is conducted with the hand. 

Mr. Knabe claims merit that the upper strings of his instruments run through 
brass, generally called the “agraffe trebble,” and that extra “ brasing” adds to 
their strength. j 

The South should be justly proud of this great establishment within her limits; 
and Mr.Knabe is eminently deserving of its support. He was one of the most act- 
ive and munificent cont: ibutors to the late Southern fair in Baltimore. His pianos 
have been endorsed in the highest terms by Thalberg, Gottschalk, Strakosch, Sat- 
ter and Vieuxtemps, and received the very highest premiums when brought into 
competition with other instruments, They are already in large demand at the 
South. We cannot conclude our remarks better than with an extract from one 
of our contemporaries, which we are willing fully to endorse : 

The fame of their instruments is not confined to one section alone, but extends all over the 
country, on the shores of the Atlantic as well as the Pacific slope to South America and the 
West Indies, and even to Europe itself. This last fact is the more remarkable, when we re- 
member the comparatively few years that have elapsed since it was considered im ible to 
have a good piano unless it was imported. But the Knabe piano, almost from its first incep- 
tion, began to assert its superiorlty over the imported instrament, until now it would be con- 
sidered a very absurd thing to import a piano into this country, when we have at our own 
doors and in our midst those who are so far beyond them in durability, beauty of tone, and 
elegance of finish. 

The pianos manufactured by Knabe & Co. are made in the most thorough manner, of well- 
seasoned timber, which gives them such powers of endurance as may be relied upon. They 
are not turned out with rapidity, with a view only to their sale, but they are so constructed 
that they will bear their own attestation of their sterling qualities. ‘There are three classes 
into which they are manufactured—the grand, the square, and the upright. There are but few 
makers of the first named in the United States, and the Knabe is without a superior. The 
tone is large and sonorous, brilliant and sympathetic, round and bell-like ; and its power of 
singing or sustaining the sound is not exceeded in any instrument now made. The touch is 
firm elastic and powerful, meeting every requirement of the player. The “square” is equally 
marked in its general excellence, its tone being ofa refined and beautiful character, sympa- 
thetic and brilliant, clear and equal in all its registers, while in point of touch it is all that could 
be desired, and in finish and exterior appearance the workmanship is perfect. The “upright” 
is sweet and silvery in tone, and possesses more power than could be expected froin an instru- 
ment of this class, and is, in every respect, an admirable instrument—the small, compact, firm 
and elegant case rendering it a desirable ornament fur the chamber or boudoir, 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1.—THE COTTON CROP AND THE PROSPECTS OF TEXAS. 


In our last we referred to the papers placed in our hands by Mr. C. F. Jenney, 
of Texas, and made some extracts from them, To these we append the following 
letters, which afford much valuable information. 

No. 1.—From W. T. Austin—Houston. 

Dear Sin:—Your favor of the 20th inst., and accompanying documents, are 
received, and have been perused with deep interest; it is much to be regretted 
that circumstances compell us to fully concur in the views which you have pre- 
sented touching the “ Freedmen” labor question, 

In relation to the prospects for the cotton crop this year, we would suggest 
the following facts for consideration, which are true and unanswerable, and reach 
the point unmistakably: 1st. We know that hitherto the cotton crops of Texas, 
and of other Southern States, were produced by slave labor ; that the slaves have 
all been set free ; that a large portion of these negroes have left the plantations, 
and positively refuse to return; they have gone to the cities and towns, and are 
doomed to become vagrants and paupers. This class is put down as amounting 
to fully one-third of the laboring hands. 

That the negroes now working the plantations do not perform exceeding half 
the amount of labor they did while slaves—this is in planting and cultivating 
the crops; that the picking season comes during the hot and unhealthy summer 
season; now the question arises, how will the negro work at picking the cotton ? 
Those best acquainted with this subject are of opinion that the average will not 
amount to more than half that they did formerly; that the bulk of the cotton 
crop has hitherto been made upon the large plantations upon the rich bottom 
lands, where the dews in the summer time are very heavy, causing the miasma 
to emit from the earth, and the vegetable decompositions constantly going on in 
a cotton-field—this miasma cannot be endured by any but negroes—a white man 
would sink directly under the poisonous influences of the cotton field malaria; a 
negro is not much affected by it; hence it is readily shown that the bulk of the 
cotton made must be gathered by negroes. In the counties of Brazoria, Fort 
Bend, Matagorda, Wharton and Colorado, very many plantations have been 
abandoned altogether; these are the largest cotton producing counties in Texas, 
and the planters in these counties concur in opinion that the crop this year will 
not amount to more than half of the former years, even under the most favorable 
circumstances that can be anticipated. 

In Austin, Grimes, Burleson, Washington and Fayette Counties the plantations 
are nearly all cultivated, while the planters in these counties do not expect any- 
thing like full crops. 

On the subject of white labor I would try to give you the impression formed 
in my mind from a residence and observation upon this subject, continuously, 
for the last past thirty-six years. I emigrated to Texasin the year 1830. White 
labor will succeed upon the rolling or undulating lands in the ae upland prai- 
ries. The Germans have tested this fact, and the country affords land of this 
description in abundnnce to offer inducements to white labor, and if emigration 
can be invited to this country to a sufficient extent to amount to an object. 

Very truly yours. 
No. 2.—From R. G. Kyle. 

Dear Sin:—Yours of the 21st is before me, and contents duly noted. I hasten 
to reply to your inquiry in regard to the probable cost of raising cotton and other 
produce with freedmen bine and as compared with that in former times. I will only 
attempt to answer so far as my own experience and personal knowledge goes. 1 
was born a slaveholder, have owned them all my life, until they were (by the 
proclamation of the President of the United States) made free from me. I have 
made it my study to study the nature and character of the negro, and believe 
that I understand him as well as any persen; and notwithstanding | have but 


Af | 
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little cause to complain, so far, upon my own place, I am thoroughly convinced 
that the negro race will not work and cultivate the soil without coertion, and 
there are many planters of my acquaintance who do not believe that the present 
crop will be gathered. But let that be as it may; in former time it cost about 
twelve and a half per cent, to caltivate this plantation, where we produced about 
300 bales of cotton and about 450 hogsheads of sugar ; and from 600 to 800 barrels 
molasses, with plenty of corn, potatoes and everything to eat; and we have no 
idea of raising more than 200 or 250 bales of cotton, and say 125 hogsheads of 
a and 200 or 250 barrels molasses, 

feel perfectly confident that I am now ahead of my neighbors, and apparently 
doing well; but to see what we have made previous, at a cost of twelve and a 
half per cent., and now, with a larger force, at a cost of fifty per cent., and not 
make over half as much, you ean make the calculation for the net cost; and it is 
at Sige. that the present crop is the last that will be gathered by freedmen’s 
labor, as a general thing, while a few plantations may be cultivated by a few 
that will work. The great mass of them will tell you plainly that they will not 
cultivate the soil after this year. They are an improvident “race ;” money 
seems to be no stimulant at all; it has been my object to instruct, and ny to 
encourage them, and hold out inducements for them to labor and save their 
wages in order that they may have a start next. year; but it is all for no use. 
If they do not do better in other cotton growing sections of the country than they 
do here, there will not be more than one-fourth of acrop made, say 1,000,000 
bales, this year. 

Now, in conclusion, I would like to know of you if you have any idea about 
the probabilities of getting white labor; about the cost of them per hand, and 
what they would be likely to want; what kind of houses, food and other neces- 
saries they would require, ete. I have comfortable quarters, and one of the 
most desirable plantations in the country. You will please give me all the in- 
formation you can. I am, respectfully. 


2.—ESTIMATE FOR CULTIVATING 500 ACRES OF COTTON LAND. 


Tue following is an estimate of the expense and cash capital required to culti- 
vate Five Hundred Acres of Cotton Land within the scope of the SOUTHERN 
LAND AGENCY of FLOREY & De FRANCE, for the year 1866. 


SH ren, BEC ite eae Tune nak 4 bins aan $4,750.00 
25 Sets Single Plow Harness, $5.00..... ....... 125.00 
3 Lumber Wagons, $75.00. ........6...c0000. 225.00 
25 Single Powe, BiG... osc tincgssostecnse 325.00 
36 Domne Plows, GIS.00 5. 6 sete ce wakes 180.00 
700 Bushels Cotton Seed, $1.00. ................ 700.00 7 
Total outlay for Stock, Seed, and Implements. ............... .e0+- $6,305.00 
1200 bushels of Corn, $1.00..........0ccceecaes $1,200.00 


120 Bbls. Corn Meal, $6.00 (14 Ibs, per ration... 720.00 
84 Bbls. Pork, $35.00 (2-3 Ib. per ration........ 2,940.00 


15 Bushels Salt, for stock and hands........... 15.00 
Wages for 60 hands, for ten months, $15,00....... 9,000.00 
Pre es, Pee a ee 1,000.00 
Total for supplies, wages and incidentals... ............s.2eeee eee $14,875.00 
Rent for 500 acres of land at ten dollars per acre........+......+5: 5,000.00 
Total outlay during the seasOn.... 2... 0... ccc ce ee eee cee ence e nes $26,180.00 


Value of articles on hand at the end of the year, 
amount paid for stock and implements, less 1-4 
PE OAR. oa 5050'bb 66 b.04 vadhnckdn Osean $4,204.00 
Cotton seed from crop... .....scaceccccccecccces 700.00 4,902.00 





Leaving total expenditure for the year ...........c scree eee eeeees $21,278.00 
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Total expeditures for the year........... oviwaey Seeds pidewedecs $21,278.00 
For the amount of cash required "? to the time a 
portion of the crop may be disposed of, say 
Sept, 30, deduct two-thirds of rent, which is not 


due until the crop is gathered. ..... -+-- 8,833.00 
Last qaarter’s expenditures for supplies, wag- 
PRES FE in ‘i ati 8,893.00 7,226.00 


$14,052.00 

From which calculation we see that the actual cash capital required is 
$14,052.00, or about $28.00 per acre; and the actual expense about $42.00 per 
acre. But, as men’s financial abilities differ materially, we think it quite possi- 
ble to cultivate land with smaller capital. Many are hiring men, agreeing to 
pay but a small portion of their wages monthly, and the balance at the end of 
the year; while others save the use of capital by procuring supplies on a short 
credit, or by allowing a portion of the crop for rent. 

The average crop on alluvial land is fully one bale per acre, on second bot- 
tom, or table lands, about two-thirds of a bale, and on uplands half a bale. 

Clothing and extra supplies furnished to hands are usually charged against 
their wages. 

This calculation is considered by the most experienced cotton growers in the 
country a fair estimate, and from it you may estimate the profit on any sized 
tract, as the difference in the amount of land tilled will not materially change 
the figures. From this estimate we see that the actual expense of procuring 
one bale of cotton for the market on average bottom land does not exceed $42.00, 
or ten and a half cents per pound ; and as any well-tilled alluvial land will pro- 
duce one bale per acre, and cotton at its present valuation—say from thirty-five 
to forty cents per pound, with every prospect of its being higher during the 
year—it will be seen that the nett profit willexceed two hundred per cent., or 
$108.00 to $118.00 per acre. 


8—A TAX ON COTTON; OR, HOW TO KILL THE GOOSE THAT 
LAYS THE GOLDEN EGG. 


The following protest by the New York merchants is sensible and manly 
When this tax is laid the good sense of the people will soon demand its repeal. 


IMPORTANT MEETING OF THE NEW YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE—REMONSTRANCE 
AGAINST ANY INCREASED TAX—CONGRESS OUGHT TO ABOLISH ALL TAX UPON COT- 
TON LYSTRAD OF INCREASING IT. 

A special meeting of the Chamber of Commerce, A. A. Low, President, in the 
chair, was held yesterday afternoon, to hear the report of the committee ap- 
pointed at the last meeting, upon the proposed tax of five cents per pound on 
cotton. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. Maury, read the report as follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The committee appointed by the Chamber of Commerce to consider “ the effeet 
of the proposed tax by Congress of five cents per pound on cotton,” beg to 
report: 

They feel that the subject is one of vast interest to that section of the country 
in which cotton is grown, of great national concern, and especially worthy of 
consideration in view of the political state of the South. ‘They assume that in 
an enlightened community of merchants the importance of dealing justly with 
the South at the present juncture will be deeply felt; and adopt as the senti- 
ment of this community, that if any error is committed in our national legisla- 
tion it shall not be on the side of severity. If it is necessary to exclude repre- 
sentatives of the Southern States from the halls of Congress, because of disabili- 
ties growing out of the recent war, and measures to be adopted affecting the 
industries of a large section and of numerous people, these measures should be 
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chareterized by a spirit of generosity which will take the sting from the deela- 
ration that “taxation without representation is tyrannical.” It should appear 
in after years, when prosperity in the South takes the place of presevt adversity, 
and fraternal relations are again restored in and out of Congress, that in the 
days of her weakness the North and West did not take undue advantage of the 
South, discriminating against her industry, and imposing burdens too heavy to be 
borne; but, on the contrary, that a spirit of magnanimity ruled in the councils 
of the nation, disposing our legislators to deal generously with the people of the 
South, thus to aid in restoring them from a state of weakness to a condition of 
strength, 

These are the views that animate your committee, and they are such as in 
their opinion the Chamber should urge upon Congress, as of most importance in 
considering the amount of internal revenue tax to be levied upon raw cotton, 
They are deeply impressed with the feeling, as they suppose all right-minded 
men are, that the cultivation of cotton should be encouraged by all proper 
means, and should not be discouraged by onerous taxation. 

And your committee beg to present reasons which, in their judgment, are 
conclusive, against a duty of five cents per pound on the great Southern staple, 

First.—That the cotton interest in India, Brazil] and Egypt, have accumulated 
largé capitals from the high prices of the last three years, while our planters, 
as a rule, have lost all theirs, 

Second,—That nothing has yet occurred to arrest the extension of cotton pro- 
duction in these countries, and nothing will arrest it short of material and per- 
manent decline in prices hereafter. 

Third.— hat in the last five years railroads have been opening the traffic in 
India, and other means of transportation have been improved; and as the 
Indian Government guarantees an annual dividend of not less than five per 
cent, to railway stockholders, we must suppose branch railroads will be made 
whenever they are likely to pay. 

Fourth.—That during the four years’ famine of United States cotton in Europe 
great improvements have been made in the manufacture of yarns and fabrics 
from India cottor, so that eminent manufacturers, who thougit formerly that 
they could only use American in making their standard fabrics, have found that 
a mixture of four-fifths India and one-fifth American, or even nine-tenths 
India and one-tenth American, produced the sy some quality; at least so it is 
stated on authority which your committee are forced to respect without being 
competent to endorse it, 

Fifth.—That the expenses in the United States of producing, transporting and 
selling at the ports, exclusive of tax, must be estimated this year at not less than 
thirteen cents per pound in case of yield of two anda half millions of bales, and 
about two cents more if the yield is less, 

It is sometimes said, but very inconsiderately, that the cultivation of cotton 
in India and Egypt has been a failure. Let us examine this up to the time, and 
and give the latest possible light upon the question. 

The average imports into Tisarpeck, from the first of January to the 20th of 
April, have been as follows, in bales: 


For three years— 


India, Egypt. Brazil. 
1859 to 1861......... . «116,000 40,000 10,000 
1862 to 1864............ 198,000 90,000 54,000 
For two years— 
1865 to 1866............ 292,000 144,000 151,000 


Quantity shown (on 20th of April, at Liverpool) to be at sea for England from 
India in bales— 


Bales. Bales. 
) rere occas e -O45,000 | 18638....... yee Pee 188,000 
Ba vic ceca vesese ..+.+-805,000 | 1862..... i Fs Sows oe 184,000 
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Stock of all kinds of cotton in Liverpool on April 20th each year— 


Bales. Bales, 
BOGS... ce rcccccveccces 820,000 | 1863.... ..cccccccccees 203,000 
| PTE STEP e eee 575,000 | 1862... ....6. ee cece eee 422,000 
PPE. Creer eT Te 472,000 
Average twelve months’ imports into Great Britain in ten years— 
Bales. Bales. Bales. 
From 18438 to 1852, inclusive, 614,000 70,000 120,000 
Same day, 1865....... .. -1,267.000 334,000 340,000 


The above table shows that the production of cotton has been an eminent suc- 
cess in India, Egypt and Brazil, in quantity; and whatever may be said to the 
contrary, the quality, even of the India cotton, is good enough to drag down the 
price of our own growth, as happened in Liverpool last month, to the extent of 
sixpence sterling per pound, equal to fifteen or sixteen cents of our money, in 
less than six weeks. ; 

The natural course seems now to be for cotton to decline, perhaps very slowly, 
and by fits and starts, until it reaches half its present value, if the growths of 1866 
and 1867 are prolific; and it is equally natural to suppose our planters must 
make two successive crops, each of three or four millions of bales, and sell them 
at. very low prices, before the cultivation in the Bombay district will be materially 
curtailed. 

The prospective difficulties of the American planter, even without any tax on 
cotton, are great, probably greater than he supposes, as both in the North and 
South there are still lurking ideas that “American cotton is king ;” for if he 
secures a large lot he is sure to meet a low price: while if the crop is short, 
and his earnings therefore small, the cultivation in other countries will continue 
to increase. 

Yet, at this very time when he is struggling for existence, a tax of five cents 
per pound is proposed, which, being practically an export duty, is equivalent 
to charging him with that amount for the of paying it over to the eul- 
tivation of India, Egypt and Brazil. And still it is expected he is to compete 
successfully with those growers, Our knowledge of the proposition is mainly 
derived from the sketch of a bill for amending the internal revenue act, published 
some days ago. 

We deem it reasonable to suppose that if it was first suggested when cotton 
was worth fifty cents, and expected by some persons to be sixty or seventy 
cents a this summer, while the present average value at the ports of 
the United States is little more than thirty cents, and if it is to go to forty cents 
it must be from speculation for re-sale, chiefly to our spinners, and because of 
anticipated failure of the growth of this year. 

The bill is based upon the assumption that thirty-four millions of revenue will 
be derived from this tax, and connects with the recommendation of other pro- 
posed changes in the law, which are as favorable to the wealthier portion of our 
country as the tax referred to is oppressive to the South, viz.: 1. The reduction 
of tax on income, 2, A drawback on cotton goods, when exported, of five cents 
per pound, thus inereasing the bounty on their production from two to five cents 
per pound, 3. The abolition of the tax of one dollar per barrel on crude, and 
one-fifth of that on refined petroleum. 

There is in these and other modifications suggested in the existing law a want 
of impartiality which, in the judgment of your committee, is caleulated to pro- 
voke hostility at the South, and to excite in all honest minds at the North a 
hope that such a purpose will not prevail. It is not as though the people of the 
South were prepared to enter into competition with the manufacturers of the 
North for the benefits to be conferred through the payment of the proposed 
bounty on cotton goods exported. They are not, and cannot be for years to 
come; and the imposition of a discriminating tax which tends to make the 
rich of the North richer, and the poor of South poorer, operates as a discourage- 
ment to those who, with heavy hearts but honest endeavors, strive to regain 
their lost footing, 
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Your committee think it would be wiser and better to lift up those who are 
now cast down; by just and generous legislation to inspire the Southern people 
with hope of better days, rather than, by an opposite course, to prolong the era 
of political and commercial distrust. 

ff it is true that when “ one member suffers all the members suffer with it,” 
your committee would urge a more moderate tax than that now proposed; not 
in the interest of the South alone, but for the common good of all the States of 
the Union. 


4.—THE GRAIN PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


EXPORTS 


Of flour, wheat, corn-meal and corn, from the United States for a series of years 
previous to 1864 were as follows : 





Year. Flour, Wheat, Corn-meal, Corn, 
bbls. bus. bbis. bus. 
1856...... 3,510,626 .... 8,154,877 .... 293,607 .... 10,292,280 
1857...... 8,612,053 .... 14,570,831 .... 267,504 .... 7,505,318 
1858...... 3,712,169 .... 8,926,196 .... 237,687 .... 4,766,145 
1859...... 2,431,824 .... 3,002,016 .... 258,885 .... 1,719,998 
1860...... 2,611,596 .... 4,155,153 ... 233,709 .... 3,814,155 
BOG8 ass ki 4,323,756 .... 81,288,057 .... 208,313 .... 10,678,244 
1862 ..... 4,882,083 .... 87,289,572 .... 258,570 .... 10,904,898 
1863...... 4,890,055 .... 86,160,414 .... 257,948 .... 16,119,476 
Totals... 29,874,112 143,496,615 2,006,176 65,300,514 


Reducing flour te wheat and meal to corn we have 58,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and 28,000,000 bushels of corn as the total exports of 1863. The wheat crops 
of Illinois and Ohio, and three-fourths of the corn crop of Illinois for that year, 
would alone more than supply this amount. 

The export trade of breadstuffs carried on with the United Kingdom by the 
United States and Canada has undergone some remarkable changes during the 
last two years. During that period almost the whole trade has been transferred 
from the producing countries of this continent to France, Russia, and other Euro- 
pean countries which produce a surplus. The we statement of the imports 
of wheat, flour and corn, into the United Kingdom for the nine months ending 
September 30, for the last three years, puts the matter forward in a very plain 
manner. 








WHEAT, 
From. 1868, 1864. 1865. 
Owts. Cwts, Cwts. 

a pe pee ee 2,219,200 .... 2,825,865 .... 5,082,641 
DP cicss cctonsemenes 8,164,404 .... 8,616,145 .... 3,787,907 
ee 254,661 .... 629,498 .... 404,616 
Schleswig Holstein, etc.... 140,881 .... 223,558 .... 197,024 
Mecklenburg...... ...... 253,223 .... 466.392 .... 405,676 
Hanse Towns.......... > 197,486 .... 465,647 .... 857,602 
Re as aes 61,8388 .... 481,073 .... 1,087,572 
Turkey, Wallachia, ete.... 344,626 .... 877,546 .... 486,770 
Egypt. ...-ccecaccseccee - 1,969,669 .... 366,060 .... 10,863 
United States....... haee-0e 7,726,742 .... 7,100,642 .... 854,215 
British North America..... 1,806,835 .... 824,806 .... 202,392 
Other countries..........+ 406,488 .... 346,203 .... 786,865 

Tétel.......cevevieces DEOPRIES 17,723,333 13,674,439 


Tadian COPn. . .sesicins ees 10,890,375 8,636,560 4,047,717 
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FLOUR, 

From. 1868. 1864, 1865. 

Owts. Cwts. Cwts. 
a Peep 210,440 .... 248,293 .... 178,971 
Hanse Towns......... -++ 757,269 .... 1,608,393 .... 1,756,149 
United States. .... ek ce . 2,083,194 .... 1,631,102 .... 214,721 
British North America.... 685,156 .... 835,654 .... 159,188 
Other countries. .......... 98,339 .... 87,454 .... 124,276 
NL Gtk a. 5 aedlieah 3,834,898 3,811,898 2,428,300 


From this statement we see that our exportations of breadstuffs have materi- 
ally decreased, and yet the demand for our produce has remained good. The 
truth is that more than nineteen-twentieths of the corn, three fourths of the 
wheat, and nearly all the other grains raised in the United States, are con- 
sumed in the United States, even when our exports are heaviest. The foreign 
demand is variable, and depends chiefly on the European crops and the compar- 
ative cost of transportation, As long as the freights from the Northwest to 
tidewater are as high as they now are, so long will the grain producers of Russia, 
Prussia, France and Egypt, be able to supply the British and Continental mar- 
kets with breadstuffs at rates with which we cannot compete. 

The home demand is not only constant, but increasing. Every increase of our 
population increases the home demand for breadstuffs. That part of our popu- 
lation which consumes more grain than it produces inhabits chiefly the States on 
the Atlantic coast north of Virginia. In those States most of the people are en- 
gaged in manufactures and in commercial pursuits, As long as this section con- 
tinues to be the centre of American manufactures so long will it consume the 
surplus products of the West. That its prosperity and population will continue 
to increase scarcely admits of a doubt, and with every increase of its population 
the grain trade of the Northwest must increase, 

5.—THE RICE LANDS OF THE SOUTIL 
J.D. B. De Bow, Ese., Nashville : Savannau, lst May, 1866. 

Dear Sirn,—! take the liberty of enclosing you a few calculations of the result 
of crops that could Le made on rice lands, thereby drawing the attention of 
capitalists to that branch of agriculture, which seems to be entirely overlooked 
by your journal. The writer has had thirty-five (35) years’ practical experience 
of both rice and cotton on our river lands, Yours very respectfully, 

Huenw Fraser Grant, 
NO. 1, 
Estimate of Rice Plantation of 500 Acres Rice Land, with 75 to 100 acres high 
land adjoining : 


500 acres of Rice at 55 bushels per acre...............27,500 bushels, 
50 “ of Corn at 20 SS Se ee 1,000 “ 
25 “ Sweet Potatues, 100 bu.“ =... 2s ce naes . 2,500 “ 

Value of crop— 

27,500 bushels of Rice, at $2 per bushel. .............6+. 200s $55,000 
1,000 “ of Corn, at $1 Ge oekas ovclcettees Sees 1,000 
| eM NS ee ee 1,250 

EXPENSES, $57,250 
60 Laborers, at $30 per month......... . « 821,600 
Hoes, Spades and Axes.............00005 250 
Ploughs and Wagons, .............eeeeeee 800 
NA 6 ks Sc claeactesce ivetko wanes tt 400 
ee oe i he pk eee ES Cee -- 1,000 
Contingent expenses,,..........0e ees se. 2,000 

$25,550 25,550 


$31,700 


ib 


4) 





ub 


4) 
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Or over 40 per cent. on $75,000, the value of the plantation. Laborers feeding 
and clothing themselves. Plantation furnishing horses and fuel. 





NO. 2. 
Estimate of Rice Plantation, of 500 Acres Rice Land, with 15 to 100 acres high 
land adjoining : 
500 acres Rice, at 55 bushels per acre...,.......-..-. 27,500 bushels. 
50 “ Corn, at 20 * eo et tooe | 
25 “ Sweet Potatoes, at 100 bushels peracre...... 2,500 “ 

Value of crop— 

27,500 bushels Rice, at $2 per bushel............ceecee cee eeues $55,000 
1,000 “ Corn at $1 re et Pe SERRE E* 1,000 
2,500 “ Poekayes Ge, ee ds iessraencns sie ee pes 1,250 

GION, viccccensccccsccunthnace cece hae 
Half crop to laborers. ...........0.eeeeee $28,625 
Less half expenses, as in No. 1...........4. 2,000 





$26,625 26,625 








Nett. . .$30,625 


This estimate gives the laborer half the crop, they feeding and clothing 
themselves, and paying one half the expense incident to the crop. The plan- 
tation providing horses and fuel. 

Nearly 45 per cent. on $75,000, value of plantation. 


NO. 3. 


Take the same rice plantation, planted in Sea Island cotton: 
500 acres in Cotton, at 200 Ibs., Ginned Cotton, per acre, will make 100,000 





Ibs., or 333 bags of 300 lbs, each, at 70 cents per Ib........... -$70,000 
1,000 bushels Corn, at $1. ......... cece wees wieibtwh's it's 1,000 

2,500 “ Sweet Potatoes, at 50 cents.. ............ 1,250 

600 “ Cotton Seed, at 40 cents,.......... oe tae 240 

$72,490 


Giving the laborers half crop and expenses as in No, 2... 26,625 





po ne $45,863 


Equals 60 per cent. on $75.000, the value of the plantation. 

The rice fields produce equally well Sea Island or short cotton, adding one- 
third more of product to the acre of short over the long, and deduct about one- 
third less from the price of the short, that the Sea Island is estimated at. 

The price is put very low for Sea Island cotton, 


6.—SOURCES OF THE BRITISH COTTON SUPPLY. 


IMPORTS FROM ALL COUNTRIES INTO GREAT BRITAIN, 


CounTRIES FROM Wuicn IMPORTED. 1863, 1864. 1865. 

cwts. cewts. cwts. 

Russia—Ports within the Baltic..............0..++. 682 .... ae dss 525 
Schleswig and Holstein..............c.sceeeeseeers aT bons “Seee 5,101 
Prussia......... abe Shs kde de neodees eplceeeebeahas . Tor . eee 1,699 
Ilamburg..... Sonn oceepasestiseescesnsereeenensect 2941 .... 1,755... 1,830 
oo, 5 cau cd sess soseuue ans Capeueeesuesede 4 eae 4,238 .... 2,892 
SE ve ndlvchinp anges toséne sedkabiutesttahbateed : 1,047 .... . a 2,926 
MIO n smas'e codes ceed ons vohes skgsesenaewt'es ces 2,183 .... 1,590 .... 22 
France—Ports without the Mediterranean......... 15,083 .... 46,333 .... 20,276 
* ’ within ee oo eeeeneek file” anea 1,226 .... 1198 


VOL, I1.—NO. I. 6 
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CouNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED. 1863. 
cwts. 
DNINIL, ... cs sinapecend.cs-sithenken sad eeanneunbe 6,105 
Spain—Ports without the Mediterranean 91 
hin 1,140 
OID 6 noc oe5t dete nennsisds Lovences ene eee 
SR ONE ois ova cites cbse bees otdrectibecdeviosed 234 
PT ROB 2. wcccccececesecscccectceempensebne te 2,396 
OF iaabe pentswes <édetccedede -cosesmpnneess 1,875 

Oy Is nS ake Abbas 00id acccn scuba hooks 
“ — Iilyria, Crotia and Dalmatia................. 576 
8 RRRERE DR fos SE Se oo ERS OEIC AES Re EN 8,400 
Greece... ... cocsvcccsvecsocessvcccem gisviecdeee bse 8,080 
Turkey, Baropeam ...20..0 ccsesccccccccscccccceses 12,180 
6 Fatolta, of Aste Mies, 26.0 ccccsccsvesscecs 96,696 
pe Eeyet and Palestine..........cccececsnsees 1.418 
Py. SOEs ckve< me si ddontecthesedsheese eigh Oe 885,289 
Africa —Belt sh Possessions on the River Gambia... 131 
- British Possessions on the Gold Coast... ... 95 
“ West Coast of Africa, not designated...... 659 
® Cape of Good Hope... ............. 33,845 
. PS Sas Geeknele cetcnp ov ossccintees sdnkets 237 
DRIER. oo. o.n 0 605 ce cd cece hese ok sctsasce cesses 1,609 
India—British Possessions—Bombay..... ......... 8,004,196 
oT Ed 1ak deen AAR ARES 06 v0eses cen seenbne 441,582 
De ent bab tea trknghsesececissccdciade -. 897,804 
“« Singapore...... Dei essedocencacece-cctnveens 1,952 
D. AOSIOR 660s evccepmvennsccescsescece + eee 83,168 
India—French Possessions. .... ...........0-seeceee 515 
GRD cc cuubduedsehctsecssseess txcbbccnsanueecses 145,134 
PE NE, cn ienanctng 00% bgndcoescndvkens enaee 130,369 
STS Or Perit error tres Peet re 6,352 
Australia—Sonth becansbanmwochwon os lbesdsndsstra> news 
GK anda ddviks00) She 06th ss 26 13 
“ BN TE WONNND so 60 5d onions £35407 9s00 121 
<5 QPCR «0 0.0. thd dati Piesrc ews Vdhseg 122 
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British West India Islands, except Bahamas: 
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* CD. nedgeqsnctccee saspasseawes 1,154 
* 0 7 rer > 162 
British Guiana—Demerara | 2,368 
Ps ecaktccéccsconganchesees ashe 
ere eee Prt re 3,891 
Foreign West India Islands—Cuba,................ 81,920 
I ti ties we hantbeee sis 2,553 
° St. Thomas........... J obine Seca sdde de 1,338 
“ Dba Babaneh. B45... c5c0c ceeds siises 807 
Hayti and St. Domingo..... ......... 5,981 
U.S . of America—On the Atlantic, Northern Ports, 47,117 
“ Southern “* 9,97 

hoe ogeesiVelWopite boos 172,126 
Pass bec cstannbecemeees 335 
New Sr on on the Atlantic ............. 22.683 
WOON. cia tis i ccc kes Fac. cerenveoudcc 6oubbeth 02 742 
PIES. vk vevcccccpvccccas tonh pesecoasceascogbegee 160 
BPAZHL. 11. see e ewe eee ecee ee seeeecereetetceeeneees 201,814 
EEE u.o00 0 scdgeGhdccvebutunenGiiie<tseuebadsee reer 
lnk Aben ene ttteg palma 5,978,422 
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46065 .... 109,182 
11,974 22,062 
6 8,937 


eer 
$39,442 .... 494.671 
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soc 1,962 


---. 4,975,985 .... 8,781,949 


* This aggregate includes quantities of two hundred pounds and under, from the following 


countries: 


Russia on Black Sea, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Hanover, Azores, Tuscany, Ioniun 


Islands, Persia, Sierra Leone, Fernando Poe, Moroe co, St. Helena, Phillipines, Siam, Austra- 
lia West, New Zealand, Nevis Montserrat, Dominica, Tobago, Curasoa, Ecuador, Argentine 


Confederacy. 
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7.—THE COTTON CROP OF 1866. 


An association has been formed at Jackson, Miss, which proposes to correspond 
with all sections of the South, and obtain the latest and most reliable statistics 
relating to the coming cotton crops. These results will appear in our pages. 

No enterprise could be of greater importance; and we urge the greatest ac- 
tivity upon the members of the association. 

Circulars have been sent oui to every part of the cotton district requiring in- 
formation as to 

1. The number of men and women employed by each particular planter in 
1860, and also in 1866. 

2. The number of acres put into cotton at each of these periods. 

8. The number of bales made in 1860. 

4. The quality of seed now used, old or new, 

5. Are the hands, as compared with 1860, doing full work, or three quarters, 
or half work. 

6. The present cotton stand, casualties, etc. 

We append the circular. 

Jackson, Miss., 1st May, 1866. 

Sin :—An Association has been organized at this place, for the purpose of collect- 
ing all reliable information concerning the growing cotton crop. Believing the 
object is one of most vital importance, we earnestly recommend it to your serious 
consideration, and ask that you will not only answer the annexed questions, but 
insist on your neighbors doing so, and use your influence and best exertions to 
effect a similar organization in your county. 

It is our wish that every county in the State will form such associations, auxil- 
iary to this, and make their reports to me as often as practicable, which will be 
condensed for publication in the New Orleans and other Southern papers. 

If all will act promptly, we will be able, as the season advances, to collect and 
publish to the world the most reliable information, which will effectually counter- 
act the many false statements, so industriously and widely circulated, to the 
great prejudice, not only of the cotton planting, but every Southern interest. 

Very respectfully, 
8. P. Battey, President, 
; Of “ Central Cotton Growing Association.” 
N. B, All the cotton growing States will organize speedily for the same object. 
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1.—HOME MANUFACTURES. 


Srernen Cotwewt, at the head of the United States Revenue Commission, 
ir oe recently a very long report, which he submitted to Secretary McCul- 
och, The report gropes its way through all the darkness of the old “ American 
system,” long exploded, we had hoped, but here and there makes some most 
excellent suggestions, On the subject of Home Manufactures it discourses as 
follows: 

The incidental advantages of manufacturing for ourselves are worth all the 
difference between the low prices abroad and the higher at home. These inci- 
dental benefits are national independence and self-respect; growing intellee- 
tual activity; increasing enterprise and capital; greater progress in the com- 
mon arts of life, and in the fine arts; stimulus to the inventive faculties; but 
more than all these, and above them all, is the advantage of furnishing full em- 
ployment to the entire body of the people. This Lenefit neither agriculture,. 
nor trade, nor the usual mechanical employments can do, No nation ean attain 
to its maximum of wealth which does not, by its national policy, furnish sources 
of employment for its whole population; no nation can attain its due develop- 
went of wealth and power which does not work its own mines, going into the 
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bowels of the earth as well as cultivating its surface. It may be stated more 
broadly, no nation can maintain a real independence, suitable self-respect, make 
due progress in civilization, and attain to that accumulation of capital needful 
to progress in the useful arts, unless it produces its own food and clothing, 
builds its own houses, makes its own furniture, provides for its defence by main- 
taining sufficient military and naval power, developes its own mines, and main- 
tains a system of internal transportation and intercourse adequate to all the 
wante of its inhabitants; and unless by such means it affords employment to all 
its laborers, and full scope for all the mental and physical activeness of its peo- 
ple. It requires 2 combination of such advantages to develope the power and 
resources of such a territory as ours, and such a people as occupy it. Our pub- 
lie policy has not reached these requirements. ‘The country has prospered 
under a public expenditure of less than one hundred millions annually, al] raised 
by duties upom imports; but enough has been learned from past experience, 
success and failures, to warrant the conclusion that the people of this country 
cannot pay three ‘hundred millions of national taxes, in addition to more than a 
hundred millions of State and municipal taxes, unless the whole resources of 
the country, including the whole power of its labor, are brought into full ac- 
tion. With « proper commercial system, all these taxes will not be regarded as 
a serious burden; but without such a system, they will become intolerable, and 
resort will he had to remedies injurious to national credit and reputation. 


2—THE IRON AND COAL OF ALABAMA, 


Professor Tuomey maintains that: 

While there are hundreds of beds of iron ore, of different varieties, existing all 
over the State, the most wonderful is the Red Mountain, stratified with the 
red hematite ore, varying in thickness from fifteen to twenty feet, and extend- 
ing a distance of ninety miles, underlaid with limestone, with the Warrior coal 
field on one side, and the Cahaba coal field on the other, both near to and par- 
allel with the iron fields. The great drawback to most iron beds is the absence 
of coal convenient enough to melt the iron, Colonel Johnson found that this 
was the difficulty in working the ore from the vast Iron Mountain of Missouri. 
But nature, as if intending Alabama to be the great central Southern State, has 
so arranged the iron ores, coal measures and limestone strata, as to throw them 
together. And when to this is added the fact that the red hematite is the softest 
of all ores to work, and that Alabama abounds with immense water power upon 
almost every creek and river, which never freeze nor run dry, an idea may be 
formed of her immense mineral resources, and the facilities by which they may 


be made available. 
3.—THE MANUFACTURES IN OUR LARGE CITIES. 








No. of Value of Should have been 

Operatives. Capital. Manufactures. to equal St. Louis. 
New York, <. ss«se« 80,204 $61,212,757 $159,107,369 $186,722,130 
Philadelphia. ......98,983 73,318,885 135,979,777 230,441,332 
Cincinnati,........29,501 17,855,735 46,436,648 68,680,983 
a és cddneds ee 19,283 18,927,230 36,119,018 44,892,560 
a 12,758 12,320,876 84,241,520 29,701,772 
pT ee 18,851 11,926,540 22,647,496 43,886,824 
«i sitet 9,352 21,772,323 21,772,323 21,772,323 
oT Re en 268,932 $199,767,228 $456,304,151 $626,097,924 


4.—MANUFACTURES IN ST. LOUIS. 


The St. Louis Repudlican publishes statisties to show that manufactures are 
conducted cheaper and more profitably in cities, and says: 

The manufacturer of Lowell, Lawrence, Fall River, &c., sends his articles to 
Boston, New York, St. Louis, Chieago, &e., to sell. The shipment costs money ; 
it costs time; and he loses interest on the value of his goods while on the way 
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to market, and until they are sold, If sent by sea he has to pay a heavy marine 
insurance ; to pay drayage, storage and commissions, besides incurring the risk 
of loss in trusting agents who are strangers in distant cities. But manufactur- 
ers in commercial cities are able to sell their goods at home, without encounter- 
ing these costs, delays and risks; and if our Western, and especially St. Louis, 
business men consider this, they will see what an immense advantage it gives 
them over the Eastern manufacturers, who have so long made the country tribu- 
tary tothem. Already the manufactures of St, Louis exceed in value those of 
any eity in all New England, save one; of any in Pennsylvania, save one; of 
any in all the West, save one; of any city in the entire South. 


5.—GOLD MINES IN VIRGINIA, 


When in Washington, a few weeks ago, we were informed that a gold mine 
had been discovered, and was being profitably worked, in Maryland, within 
sight of the federal capital almost, and it was thought the indications were 
favorable for many others. 

Dr. Grant, State Geologist of Virginia, refers as follows to the gold indications 
in that State: 

The gold ores which haye proved by test and assay most profitable in Vir- 
ginia, do not usually show gold under the lens. It is, therefore, fine, and in 
many cases may be chemically united with the chlorides and sulphurets, and be 
precipitated by water or heat in the process of extraction, The best gold ores 
of Virginia—the sulphurets of arsenic, iron, lead, copper, and ferruginous and 
aluminal clays, and the taleose slates—have never been worked to any extent, 
therefore they have yet to become the subject of exploration and practical mani- 
pulation. I have made several tests, which warrant me in declaring that these 
sulphurets and clays will yield gold equal to any ores hitherto brought before 
scientific and practical mineralogists, The usual rule in mining in Virginia has 
been that, at a depth of fifty feet and upwards, sulphurets predominated; and 
heretofore, owing to want of knowledge of the method of treatment, the opera- 
tions then ceased, and new shafts were sunk in the decomposed ores which con- 
stituted the surface of the veins. These ordinarily yielded from $10 to $35 a 
ton by assay, but much less as worked by inferior labor with the rudest pro- 
cesses—pans and rockers, Sluices and long-toms are comparatively unknown, 
and hydraulic mining has never been attempted in Virginia, 


6.—A GLANCE AT NEW ORLEANS’ MANUFACTURES. 


The New Orleans Crescent has published, from time to time, a series of most ex- 
cellent papers descriptive of the city and its environs, from a writer who signs 
himself “ A Looker-on.” What he says of the world-renouned Perique tobacco 
will attract the attention of every smoker who has ever visited New Orleans. 
Perique or Gombo, 

‘Which of the two to choose.” 


A PIPE OF PERIQUE. 


Clouds ascend from the rich-flavored weed, and as they lift and roll upwards 
leave an aroma behind exhilarant as ainbrosia, The stranger to Louisiana 
says it is flavored by white wine, it is tinctured with essences, it is prepared 
with agreeable odors, Mistaken man! It is the native flavor of the weed that 
is inhaled, the aroma that pervades all it touches—as native to Perique as the 
odor to the rose. Generous weed! It enfolds within its easy, good-natured 
grasp, all the soothing excellence of the incense yet burning in the fabled East; 
its rich, brown leaves, unmatehed by the dark hazel of the beautiful Creole 
eyes. It doves not part with its color by preparation ; it grows browner, deep- 
ens into black. It is native to Louisiana, Here the first lifted its head above the 
soil; here the last of its kind will live and die; for no part of earth nourishes 
Perique but that of our good old State. 

Perique is famous, The nut-brown denizens of the East eagerly entreat its 
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caresses, It is exported from Louisiana everywhere a ship sails, Perique to our- 
selves is what Champagne is to France, It is raised only in St. James, and the 
quantity is not sufficient to supply our own demand. Fifteen thousand carrots, 
sixty thousand pounds, is all our native soil can yield in a year. Its odor and 
flavor, its richness and quality, its aroma, is stolen by Europe and incorporated 
in inferior tobacco, but the genuine leaf grows solely in Louisiana, It is the 
best tobaceo in the world. It possesses the gentleness of opium, the spice of the 
betel, the exhilaration of India hemp. It is as rich in oil as our own pecans; 
aromatie in flavor, strong-bodied in aroma, eloquent in odor, searching in pun- 
gency, heavy in richness, Periqueis unequaled in the world. It may not have 
the light texture of Vuelta Abajo, nor own the “ drowsy syrups” of the Turkish 
leaf; it may not be capable of manufacture as the Virginia or Kentucky; it has 
an excellence emphatically its own—it is Perique. 

St. James is the only soil that yields it. Natchitoches does not match or ap- 
proach it in quality. Nowhere in the State is it grown but in St. James, The 
mode of preparation is borrowed from the East, and is as primitive as pounding 
grain to grind it. No eomplicated machinery is required to roll it, no hydraulic 
apparatus to press it, no machine to stem it. A pair of hands and a piece of 
rope is all’the mechinery. The green leaf is hung up and dried until it is yellow. 
The leaf is stemmed and manipulated into rolls, The loose rolls are wound in 
the coils of small rope that is rolled round and round it, the coils close fitting 
to each other. The roll is then worked by a strong pull at each end of the 
rope. Bind a man in the coil of rope, and pull determinedly at each end, his 
bones will snap like pipe-stems, while bones, muscles and tissue will be rolled 
into a commingled mass of flesh, The strain of these coils on the roll is not 
allowed to relax, or the weed to recover from the strength of the thews that 
grasp it in iron strength. Strain after strain is given, until the roll is pressed 
into a cigar shape—two truncated cones placed base to base. Then it is allowed 
to remain within the folds for some time, until the sweat of fermentation takes 

lace—a period known only to the manufacturer. The coils are unwound and 
the roll is free. It is again wound with a stronger pressure than before; the 
coils are fixed, and the roll, coils and all, laid away. hen the tobacco becomes 
easy in the grasp of the rope, when the coil fits loose and can be slipped off, it 
is a carrot of Perique tobacco that is seen, the aromatic odor shut up inside. 

The pipe of Perique has burned out—nothing remains but thegenerous flavor, 
tincturing the Louisiana air. 
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1.—LOUISVILLE AND ITS FULURE PROSPECTS. 


We have received the first annual report ofthe Trade and Commerce of 
Louisville, edited by J. W. Clark & Brother, and shal] extract liberally from its 
statistics in the present and future numbers of the Review, Having recently 
visited this beautiful and thriving city, we take the livelier interest in its 
fortunes. 

The first settlement which formed the nucleus of Louisville was made in the 
spring of 1778; but the following year a location was made on the banks of the 
Ohio, at the foot of what is now known as Twelfth street. In 1780 the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia made a grant of land where the town of Louisville was to be 
established. 

The town of Louisville, some writers allege, was first laid out by survey 
in August, 1773, by Capt. Thomas Bullett, surveyor, under appointment of the 
Colony of Virginia, who also completed the surveys at Bullitt’s Lick, in Bullit 
county. This enterprising man certainly pitched his camp somewhere in the 
vicinity of the foot of Third street, in 1773, at that time the mouth of Beargrass 
creek. During this same year, 1780, the county of Jefferson was erected out of 
the county of Kentucky, and with the counties of Fayette and Lincoln embraced 
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the entire present State of Kentucky. In 1781 the first fort of Louisville 
was built; But being insofficient, a larger and stronger one was built in 1782 by 
regular troops, located between Sixth and Eighth streets, north of Main street, 
and styled Forth Nelson, in honor of the third governor of Virginia. Seventh 
street passed through the fort gate, opposite the head-quarters of Gen. Clarke. 
The fort covered about one acre of ground, with mounted six pounders, anda 
brass piece, captured at Vincennes, for its defense. This brass piece attended 
Gen. Clarke in all his campaigns. As an incident of early bistory it may be 
mentioned that in 1776 Gibson & Linn made the trip from Pittsburg to New 
Orieans, with a small keel-boat for military supplies, returning in the spring of 
1777 with 156 kegs of gunpowder, which was landed at Shippingport, and car- 
ried by hand from the falls to the mouth of Beargrass creek, assisted by Mr. 
John Smith, of Woodford county. The Indian perogue, the keel-boat, and 
subsequently the flat-boat, the Westerr broadhorn, were, in those days, the only 
modes and means of transportation or travel on our Western waters, In Decem- 
ber, 1812, Robt. Fulton built the steamboat Orleans, 400 tons burthen, at Pitts- 
bnrg, which was the first that ever descended the Ohio and Mississppi rivers, 
followed soon after by the Enterprise, built at Brownsville, Pa., and command- 
ed by H. M. Shreve, who made the trip from New Orleans to Shippingport in 
twenty-five days! 
w& The advent of steam to navigation exercised a most extraordinary influence 
on the prosperity and commerce of our city ; producing results as grand and rapid 
as the fibulous creations of an enchanter'’s wand in the days of oriental magic. 
The keel and barge trips of ninety and one hundred and twenty days, soon 
assed away before the steamboat voyages of ten, eight and seven days, which 
ave since Sete reduced to only four days by our more modern inventors and 
improvements in the mechanical arts, so that travel now is enjoyed with all 
the luxury of a hotel, and that on the wing. 

In 1804 the Kentucky Legislature incorporated a company to cut a canal 
around the falls, but nothing was done until January 12th, 1825, when the 
Louisville & Portland Canal Company was organized, with a capital of $600,000. 
The stock was taken by about seventy persons, residing in Kentucky, Ohio, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land, the United States holding 2,335 shares, and 1,665 issued to private indi- 
viduals, Many difficulties attended the construction of the work, which was 
not completed until December 5th, 1830, During the year 1831 406 steam- 
boats, 46 keel-boats and 357 flat-boats, measuring 76,323 tons, passed through 
the locks. 

It was while making this canal that the discovery of that limestone which has 
since become so valuable for the manufacture of hydraulic cement, and forms 
an important article of our commerce, was made. This rock is a species of 
lias of limesone, is of a blueish color, embedding nodules of horn-stone and 
organic remains, on exposure to atmosphere and subjection to fire it crumbles 
to pieces, and when burnt and ground and mixed with a due proportion of 
silicious sand makes the most superior kind of hydraulic eement, or water lime. 
In excavating the upper section of the canal, at the depth of twenty feet, trunks 
of trees were found, also several fire-places of rude constraction, with partially 
burnt wood near the rock, also the bones of a variety of small animals, and 
several human skeletons, rude implements, formed of bones and lime, and some 
well. wrought specimens of hematite of iron, like plummets and sinkers, display- 
ing a knowledge of the arts far in advance of the then race of Indians. 

On the 13th February, 1828, the town of Louisville was incorporated into a 
city. The earliest building with a shingle roof was built by John Campbell, 
in the first fort at the termination of Twelfth street. The first brick house was 
built by Frederic Augustus Kaye, in 1789, located on Market street, between 
Fifth and Sixth. The second was built by Wm. Eastin, on the north side of 
a below Fifth. The third by Mr. Reed, at the south-western intersee- 
tion of Main and Sixth streets, 

The price of half-acre lots then varied from $10 to $60 ; daily labor was 50 
eents and board ; wood 50 cents per load. The assessment of taxes was 40 cents 
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on each $100. The first store was opened by Daniel Broadhead of Philadel- 
phia, in 1783. 

The first newspaper was issued in 1805, entitled the “ Farmer's Libary,” 
and the second the “ Louisville Gazette,” in 1808, and the “Western Courier,’ 
by Nicholas Clarke, in 1810, followed by the “ Louisville Correspondent,” in the 
the same year, issued by Ed. E. C. Barry. Portland and New Albany were 
Jaid out during the year 1814. The first bank incorporated in the city was a 
branch of the bank of Kentucky, in 1812, with a capital of $100,000, and during 
the same year an iron foundry was inaugurated by Paul Skidmore. In 1813, on 
the 1st of July, Shadrick Penn issued the “ Publie Advertiser,” and in 1826 the 
“ Louisville Focus” was issued by Dr. Buchanan and W. W. Worsley, printed by 
Jno. P. Morton & Co., which was subsequently merged into the “ Journal and 
Focus,” published by Prentice and Buxton, 1830. 

In 1788 there were but thirty persons in Louisville ; and by some the present 
population is estimated at 130,000. The increase in our population from 1850 
to 1860 was nearly sixty per cent., according to the census return for that de- 
cade, while the increase in Cincinnati for the same period was less than forty 
per cent. 

The population of the city from its earliest days, and the assessment of real and 
personal property for taxation down to the present time is as follows: 





Year. Population, Assessment. Year. Population. Assessment. 
17838 80 — 1840* 21,000 *$13,340,164 
1800 600 $ 91,188 1850 48,217 — 13,350,052 
1810 1,357 210,475 1860 68,033 27,873,003 
1820 4,000 2,655,226 1866 125,80 42,108,569 
1830 10,090 4,316,432 


Pecuttar Apvantaces or Louisvitte.—The future of Louisville is most flatter- 
ing, and bids fair to far outstrip the realization of the anticipations of its warm- 
est or most enthusiastic admirers, Its location, situated upon a high, broad 
plateau, 70 feet above the river, affords an area for building purposes and ex- 
tened population of millions of inhabitants, without being crowded or compelled 
to ra | high and rugged hills for suitable locations for residences, business 
houses or manufacturing sites. This area is so sloped and graded by nature, that 
little or no expense need be incurred in preparing the ground for building upon, 
there being land enough for each family, in two millions of inhabitants, to have 
not only a separate dwelling, but a lot large enough to detach it on all sides 
from other buildings, thus securing fresh air and sunlight. 

The inereasing construction of city railways, and their extension to the outer 
limits of the city, will speedily take place,in order to meet the requirements of 
our rapidly increasing population, so that points now from two to four miles dis- 
tant from the central portions of the city, will be of as easy access as if only four 
or five squares remote, By the first of May the six principal thoroughfares of 
the city will have the street railway system in full operation. 

Vatve or Lanp.—From the city limits for a distance of a mile out, land can be 
bought from three to five hundred dollars an acre, the price varying according 
to the desirableness of the neighborhood or locality. 

The city limits being the point of departure, the price of, and decline, is one 
hundred dollars an acre for each mile of distance, after the first two or three 
miles are passed, until the minimum price is reached, say from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars per acre, at a distance of only six or eight miles from a city of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand inhabitants ; land, too, as fertile and as per- 
ceptible of as high cultivation as any soil in the world. This region of country 
is not only beautifully picturesque, but it is eminently healthy and in a delight- 
ful climate. 

Business Prosrrrrry.—The location of Louisville will always make it a great 
commercial centre of trade, while the alvantages of the water power of the 


*In 1840 there was considerable speculation in real estate, not only here, but throughout 
the country; hence the extraordinary assessment ior that year. 
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falls, as yet undeveloped, and its four thousand miles of water transportation 
north, south, east and west, destine Louisville to be the largest manufacturing 
city in the world. Nature has spread out a — beautifully located, to aecom- 
modate more than a millien of people, and has furnished at their very doors 
water power to keep them all employed. This favored locality is even 
more fortunate still, in being situated near the confluence of the Obio and Mis- 
souri rivers with the mighty Mississippi, affording — and cheap steam trans- 
portation, not only with the great Mississippi valley, but —_ through 
the Gulf of Mexico with all ports of the world. Where else can advantages 
at all comparable with these, be found ? Surrounded by all these attractions 
to trade and commerce, undeveloped as they are, the business men of 
Louisville are bound to prosper. In fact they cannot avoid getting rich. The 
war found the merchants of Louisville with large, uncollected and uncol- 
lectable balances due them by the South. Many of them nominally worth 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were rendered almost penniless. But the pecu- 
liar advantages afforded them by their happy location enable them to build up a 
new trade. With honest hearts anda hearty good will, the great majority of 
the merchants went to work to regain their fortunes, and now, in less than three 
years’ time, they are collectively and individually richer than ever before. 
Frees outside causes the merchant of Louisville may break, he may suspend 


aS but if he has sufficient energy and industry to avail himself of his 


ocal advantages, he will not remain thus cireumstanced long, but must soon 
recover and reinstate himself, 


2.—THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

The group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, known as the Hawaiian, or Sand- 
wich Islands, is situated in latitude from 10 to 22 degrees north, on the direct 
line between San Francisco and Hong Kong, 2,250 miles from the former, and 
5,000 miles from the latter place. The ordinary time required for a sailing 
vessel to make the passage from San Francisco is ten days; from the Islands of 
China, twenty days. About the same is required to make the journey to 
Panama and the Society Islands as from California, 

The native population of the seven islands may be estimated, at the present 
time, in round numbers, as follows: 

Hawaii 20,000 ; Oahu 18,000 ; Niani 13,000 ; Kanai 5,000 ; Molokia 8,000 ; 
Niihau 700 ; Lanni 300. 

The number of square miles in the whole may be stated at 6,100 ; only about 
one-fifth of which is arable land, although the mountain sides yield fine pastur- 
age at all seasons of the year. 

The growing importance of these islands, especially to the American trader, 
as the grand recruiting station of their whaling fleet in the Arctic and Pacifie— 
their convenient distance from the California coast for the establishment of a 
depot for the ocean and mail steamers between California and China—their im- 
portant position, as the key to the North Pacific, for a military and naval] depot 
to protect the rapidly increasing commerce of the Ocean, and, above all, their 
probable destiny, invests with a special interest all that can be communicated, or 
which is caleulated to impart reliable and valuable information in regard to them. 
The manifest destiny of the islands is that they must become a portion of the 
American domain, The native population is rapidly passing away. The ordi- 
nary decrease may be estimated at about eight per cent. per annum, without the 
intervention of any epidemic or infectious disease to hasten their decimation. 


3.—CINCINNATI AND HER GREAT COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS. 


We have recently returned from a visit to Cincinnati, and shall have some- 
thing to say uader another head, of her great enterprise, activity and resources, 
and ofthe marvelous development which we witnessed in her midst. In this 
place we shall insert some of her statistics, extracting from the admirable re- 
port of the Board of Trade, edited by William Smith. In respect to these 
statistical reports, how far advanced beyond us are the cities of the North, and 
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how much have we tolearn! With the exception of New Orleans and —— is, 
none of our cities publish such expositions of their annual commerce, Will not 
Nashville, Mobile, Charleston, Savannah, Wilmington, Richmond, take the 
hint? It is by circulating knowledge of their resources and capacities, that 
trade can be stimulated and invited to our cities. Who will take the lead ? 


Imports AND Exports or CrnciNNATI FOR 10 YEARs. 


Imports, Exports. 5 Imports. ® Exports. 
1854—5 $67,501,341 $38,777,394 1860—1 $90,198,136 $67,023,126 
1855—6 75,295,901 50,809,146 1861—2 103, "292. 893 76,449,862 
1856—7 77,950,146 55,642,171 1862—3 144, 189,218 102,397,171 
1857—8 83,644,747 52,906,506 1863—4 239, 790,537 239,079,825 
1858—9 94,213,247 66,007 ,707 1864—5 807,552,397 293.730,317 
1859—60  108,847.216 77,087,188 
Sreawsoat ARRIVALS AND Departure AND Construction at CINCINNATI. 
Steamers Arri- No. Steamers Arri- No. 
in Trade. vals. Built, Tonnage. in Trade. vals. Built. Tonnage. 
1851 233 8,698 81 8,206 * 1859 327 3,106 ll 8,735 
18538 298 4,058 29 10,252 1861 818 2,714 ll 3,327 
1855 318 2,845 27 8,698 1863 349 2,206 43 12,590 
1857 357 2,703 84 10,600 1865 446 8,490 44 10,877 
Valve or Prrvcrpan Exports FroM THE ier or CINCINNATI, FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUG. 
st, 1 
Av'g Total Av’g Total 
Articles, Total. price. value. Articles, Total. price. value. 
1864-5, ~ 1864-5. 
Appts, green....bbls 78,842 $450 $854,789 Iron Pig ......... 8,582 $50 00 aherses 
a lid 2,134 18100 386254 Lard...........tes 66,011 5400 3,564,504 
Ale, Beer, and Porter 51,291 900 461,619  Do......... kegs 17,674 900 try 066 
Buffalo Robes ble.. 12 9000 1,080 Leather......bund 42.003 38000 1,260,090 
bc ctawieoud bbis 11,349 2100 238,829 Lime.........bbls 712i 4150 10,681 
— uled cA vieteed tes 3,084 3200 98,688 Molasses......bbis 26,029 5400 1,405,566 
Bagging......... pes 431 1700 7827 Malt......... bush 462470 100 462,470 
| BS ees sks 24,778 400 99,114 Nails......... ke; 149.587 650 971,990 
) er ae bbls 25,107 TOO 175,749 Oil........... bbis 73,683 7200 5,301,576 
ee doz 30,488 500 152,440 Oats........ .bush 1,739,676 53s 922 
a bbls 2176 4600 100,096 Oil Cake......toms 220 7000 155,400 
Do firkins & kegs 24126 2400 578,880 Onion, bbls ‘& sks 7,198 700 50, 
Bran, Shorts, &c..sks 13,181 115 15,158 Pork&Bacon,hhds 27,727 14500 4,020,415 
Boots & Shoes, cases 27,818 8400 2294712 Do......... .tes 87440 4800 1.797.120 
Crockery Ware, crts 3,389 15000 508,350 pe fbceonecs bbls 89,061 8200 2,549, 
Ci ancescdan doz 16,724 3000 50,720 Do.......... bxs 17,474 6400 1,118,836 
Candles......... = 214,509 9€0 1,930,581 ne in bulk, po 1,124, 136 15 =: 168,710 
QeRics 0540040 scks 842,753 240 607 tatoes...... bul 106,905 400 427,620 
Corn Meal...... “bbls 7814 500 80,570 — vaginal bush 15,000 110 16,500 
Cheese.......... aoe ‘on, meenee Rope, Twine, pk 10,984 1600 175,744 
RS ape bxs 83,021 650 '589,643 Sugar........ nis $2456 28000 7,470,780 
Cotton .. .«-bales 87,485 300 00 26,245,500 Seed, Flax....bbls 12,688 125 91, 
Coffee .... 2.44. sacks 124,576 5800 7,225,408 Seed.Grass&Clover 6,590 3850 220,765 
Cooperage........pes 138,988 180 250,169 Soap.......... .bxs 59,810 600 
SP SPR head 19,070 8400 1,601,880 Salt........... bris 106, 420 447,400 
Cement & plaster, bbls 6,147 400 DS, cecdcie seks 18,743 500 98,715 
g8....bxsand bbls 8,725 1800 157,050 Starch..........bxs 57,846 480 277,660 
Fee bbis 436,186 810 8,538,106 Sheep. a 5815 400 23,260 
Feathers. . .scks 4,974 8000 149,220 Stearine..... 5,850 5000 292.500 
Fish, sundry. . ..bbls 14,652 1400 $205,128 — Mase, Do wed =. 20 00 40,118,000 
Do,. -kegs and kits 47, 266 400 189,064 Do Mdse....tons 8,060 1,900 00 15,314,000 
Fruit, dried.... bush 26, 220 57.842 Do Liquors, bbls 30,481 190 00 5,791,390 
Furniture, pes ‘& pk e 57,035 8000 4,562,800 Do M’nufact’s. pes 50,655 00 405,240 
Grease.......... b 2'370 80 00 86.100 — Sie dbeees = 4.302 400 17,208 
GIRS, 66 od nditess bxs 9,270 600 55,620 Tobacco...... 51,869 280 00 14,523,829 
Glassware... .. pkgs 42,355 900 881,195 ‘Do... -bbls and 0 bis 2,971 5100 661,521 
Hemp, bundand bls 5,819 12200 709,918 Do, ‘bxs and kegs 45.955 65.00 2,987,075 
) ee Soke No 161,880 600 970,980 Tallow......... 955 8700 72,385 
| ee eee ] 82, 10 3,214 Vinegar....... bbls 18,371 900 120,339 
Hardware, bxs & cks 6,740 23400 1,577.160 Wines, baskets&bxs 33,800 2900 980,200 
ere bales 59,642 260 155,069 Wheat.......bush 686,893 185 1,270,752 
TORS . odeeccnpal head 6,984 2500 174,600 Wool, sks and bles 12,958 7000 906,71 
ee. saenvubaee — 1,478 2500 ~ 86825 Whiskey ......bris 114,769 90 00 10,829,210 
ssh teawe 85,240 150 00 5,286,000 White Lead...kegs 87,094 800 300,752 
Iron ond Steel.. aa 185,311 800 405.9383 Castings........ pes 26433 750 195,247 
esntbeot ...bdls 28285 600 169,710 Do...........tons 8,793 7800 205,854 
ee pepe tons 10008 180 00 1,877,640 Total........ secoceduubes TeSRRNEUR 293,730,317 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE FREEDMEN. V 


1.—_JUSTICE TO THE NEGRO. 


We believe all good, sensible and thoughtful people, both North and South, 
have always dreaded abolition, more on account of the collisions between the 
black and white race, that it would be apt to occasion, than for any other reason ; 
for very many years before the war, bloody fights between mobs of whites and 
blacks were of frequent occurrence at the North, and the legislation of the 
ea exhibited great distrust of, if not prejudice against the free negro in our 
midst. 

We dreaded these collisions, not because we deubted that the whites would 
not always come off victorious, but because we did not wieh to see white men 
murdered, nor the blacks exterminated. 

Abolition was a great crime, yet we know that it was advocated by many _ 
and benevolent, yet mistaken people; but we can hardly believe that those fana- 
tics who have stepped in advance of abolition, and are actively engaged, even 
among the negroes themselves, in agitating the subject of negro equality and 
maintaining its propriety, are other than fiends in human shape, for they all 
know that they are but exerting themselves to br about a war of races, in 
which many whites would be killed, and most of the blacks exterminated or ex- 
pelled from the country. These fiendish agitators constitute a majority in con- 
gress, a majority of the Northern Press; some are to be found in the army stationed 
in the South, and some have insinuated themselves in the Freedmen’s Bureau ; 
but far the most venemous and dangerous, are traveling emmissaries, male and 
female, from the North, who coming in frequent and immediate contact with the 
negroes instill into their ears the poison of discontent, and the feelings of envy, 
of jealousy, of insubordination and of turbulence, by conversation, by sermons, 
exhortations, and by the distribution of tracts and books among them, filled with 
accounts of past cruelties perpetrated on them by their late masters, and of pre- 
sent injustice done them by witholding from them the right of suffrage, the 
farms which they reclaimed from the wilderness, and the wealth of all kinds 
which they created ; in fine, in not conferring on them political, social and pro- 
perty equality with the whites. As sane people, they must know that such con- 
duct will answer but one purpose, and that is to excite a war of races, in which 
the negroes wil suffer far more than the whites. 

It is plain enough that the dominant party of the North, inspired by an insa- 
tiate and diabolical spirit of revenge, is ready to see the negroes of the South 
exterminated, or expelled (which would be but a prelude to extermination) in 
order to further harass, and torture the impoverished and oppressed whites. 

We say the dominant party, but do not believe that party constitute a majo- 
rity of the people of that section. In a few years the conservative: of the 
North will gain the political aseendency, and come as real, not pretended friends, 
to the rescue of both whites and blacks of the South, by cultivating peaceful and 
harmonious and subordinated relations between the two races, rather than by 
stirring up the inferior race to assert its equality with the superior. In the 
mean time we of the South, however, will have most pressing, grave and respon- 
sible duties to perform, in order to avert if possible, that internecine war of races, 
which the radicals were so industriously and heartlessly endeavoring to bring 
about. Our first duty will be to treat the negro fairly, to be just, equitable, hu- 
mane, and merciful to him. To treat him asa fellow-being whose very weakness 
and inferiority strengthen his claims on our tutelary aid and assistance, and on 
our charity, when needed and deserved. _If the negro be orderly and respect- 
ful, and 2 oh employed as a servant, or hired laborer, industrious and obedient, 
so to treat him will be easy and natural. Weakness, admitted weakness, weak- 
ness, that silently and passively, or, in words, pleads its own infirmity, in its own 
behalf is a power that can and does, in the every-day economy oi the moral 
world, disarm, the camel, tame the savage, and melt and multiply the rudest and 
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the roughest natures. But for this power, which weakness, because it is weak, 
exercises over strength, the world would be a pandemonium, in which husbands 
would tyranize over wives, parents over children, the strong and healthy over 
the weak, the young, the aged and the infirm. In truth, the strong and healthy 
in mind and body support and sustain the weak, the sick, the aged and the in- 
firm—not because the law requires them to do so, but because nature impels 
them. 

Oh! what a base libel on human nature that it is altogether selfish, and what 
an age do we live in, wherein that libel constitutes the sum and substance of our 
only accepted system of moral philosophy, that et to advance the good 
of all, by inciting to a killing competition a war of the wits, and by making cun- 
ning and hard dealing, rather than benevolence and self-sacrifice, the standards 
of merit. In our dealings with the negroes, if we would only do our duty as 
Christians, or as men, we must follow the dictates of healthy nature, and the in- 
junctions of Scripture, and guide, instruct, aid and protect them, as we do white 
infants. They, on their side, must , however, recollect, that the duty to protect, 
carries with it the right to command, and the reciprocal duty on their part to 


obey. 

We Respeee nothing like a return of slavery, nothing half so stringent and 
master-like as, even, the Freedmen’s Bureau, but only advise the negroes to look 
up to the whites as their natural superiors, and to secure their good will, protec- 
tion and patronage, by respectful conduct and honest and industrious habits, 
The Roman Freedmen and politicians thought it no disgrace, and no abatement 
of their liberties, to secure patrons and aivioers among the Patricians, but did 
so to secure their rights and liberties. The negroes would profit by their ex- 
ample, if not maliciously instigated to stand on their equality, by wicked radi- 
cals and fanatics, 

In our courts of justice, in all controversies about property or wages, between 
om blacks and rich whites, the jurors will strongly incline to the side of the 

lacks, because nature impels all men to take part with the weak against the 
strong, the poor against the rich. In duties for trespass to person or property, 
between blacks and whites, where the whites have wronged or oppressed unre- 
sisting blacks, the juries will also give exemplary damages inst the whites. 
But wherever the blacks, without pressing necessity, instead of appealing to the 
law, undertake to defend or to right themselves, their cases will be hopeless, 
very generally, both out of, and in court, for the iy oer of race will be 
aroused, and justice and mercy take their flight. To be at all safe, the negroes 
must play the part of non-combatants, appeal to the law alone, for assertion of 
rights and redress of injuries, and rely upon their passive weakness and subordi- 
nation, as the paladium of their strength and ae 

If let alone by the vile incendiaries from the North, instinct would suggest to 
the negroes the proper deportment and line of conduct to pursue in their deal- 
ings and intercourse with the whites, They are now generally respectful and 
humble in their manners, but the poison of envy, jealousy and discontent lurks 
and rankles beneath their manners, and may at any moment occasion bloody 
outbreaks. 

We, the whites, must be watchful, prudent, forbearing, generous and humane, 
and continually advise each race to appeal to the law for assertion of rights and 
redress of injuries, rather than attempt to redress them ourselves. By such a 
course we may ror any extensive collision between the races, yet we should 
not be surprised at, or unprepared for, occasional murders and outbreaks whilst 
radical rule curses our land. Let us be — firm and dignified, and ere long 
a party of conservatives, of White Republicans, composed of good and wise men 
of either section, will oust the Black Republican radicals from power, and restore 
order, peace and tranquility to the whole union. 


2.—ATROCITIES OF THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


We have always maintained that the existence of such a Bureau was an ab- 
surdity in terms, and that sooner or later the country would discover it; with 


») 
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equal propriety, establish a “ Woman’s Bureau, an “ Orphans Bureau,’ under the 
auspices of the government! If the object is to expend millions of the hard 
earnings of the people, the field is wide enough. 

However, the reports of Generals Steadman and Fullerton have awakened pub- 
lie attention, and under such blows as they strike and with the practical good 
sense of the President, we may expect the Bureau in good time to be among the 
things that were. 

Hear what these gentlemen say of the Bureau in Virginia: 


Many places where the agents are not men of capacity and integrity a very un- 
satisfactory condition of things exist. This originates in the arbitrary, unnecessary, 
and offensive, interference of the agents of the Bureau with the relations between 
the planters and their hired freedmen, causing vexatious delays in the prosecution 
of labor, and imposing expense and costs in suits before themselves of trivial matters 
that could readily be adjusted y the friendly advice of a sensible man. The effect 
produced by the action of this class of agents is bitterness and antagonism between 
the whites and freedmen, a growing prejudice against the Government among the 
the planters, and expectations on the part of the freedmen that can never be realized. 
Where there has been no such interference or bad advice given to the freedmen by 
the agents of the Bnreau there isa growing feeling of kindness between the races, 
and good order and harmony prevail. 

As an evidence of the manner in which this arbitrary power is exercised, we would 
state that an agent of the Bureau, presiding in a freedmen’s court in the Accomac 
county, decided a question of title to land as follows: A colored man, who was freed 
twenty years ago by his master, and who was permitted, through the kindness of his 
master, to make his home on the plantation wherever he chose, set up a claim to ten 
acres thereof around a cabin in which he had lived for ten years, The agent decided 
that the colored man had acquired title to the ten acres by adverse possession, and 
forbade the owners of the plantation from bringing the question again before his 
court, or any other court, on pain of imprisonment. 

These agents exert the widest latitude in the exercises of their judicial functions 
trying questions involving titles to real estate, contracts, crimes, and even actions af- 
fecting the marital relations. We witnessed the trial of a divorce case before the 
sub-agent at Charlottesville. The trial occupied about ten minutes, and resulted in 
a decree of divorce. . 


In regard to North Carolina, the following will show the drift of administra- 
tion, and constitute a sad commentary upon the virtues of abolition rule; well 
may the negro exclaim imploringly, “Save me from my friends.” 


Opposite Newbern, on the south side of the Trent River, there is a settlement com- 
posed exelusivel of freedmen, and containing a population of about four thousand, 
whose condition is truly deplorable. These unfortunate people came within our 
lines and were located there during the war. They are living in small huts, built by 
themselves of lumber manufactured by hand; these huts generally containing but a 
single room, each of which is occupied, in most cases, by large families. e ap- 
pearance of this settlement, recently scourged by the small pox, is well calculated to 
excite the deepest sympathy for the helpless condition of its inhabitants, The de- 
crepit and helpless among them are supported by the Government of the Unwed 
States, and the remainder procure an uncertain and scanty is from little jobs 
about Newbern, from fishing, from small boats, huxtering, &c. The Rev. Mr. Fitz, 
formerly an army chaplain, presides over this colony as assistant superintendent of 
the Buresu for the Trent river settlement. This agent has exercised the most arbi- 
trary and despotic power, and practiced revolting aud unheard-of cruelties on the 
helpless freedmen under his charge. The outrageous conduct of this man was 
brought to our attention by a delegation of freedmen from the settlement, who called 
upon us and made statements in relation to his oppressions and outrages which we 
could scarcely credit. After hearing their statements we visited the settlement, con- 
vened the freedmen, investigating the charges against this man, and ascertained that 
he had been guilty of even greater wrongs and oppressions than had been ee 
of. In addition to the testimony of the freedmen, we took the statements of four in- 
telligent ladies from the North who are teaching school in the settlement, Amon 

the many acts of cruelty committed by Superintendent Fitz,we found that he ha 

in two instances, suspended freedmen with cords around their wrists, their feet not 
touching the floor, aad kept them in this position, in oné case four, and in the other 
case six hours; that he sentenced a freedman to an imprisonment of three months 
for a trivial offence, that of wrangling with his wife. He kept another man, who 
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was arrested for debt, shut up in the black house—the prison—for months, while 
his wife and children, reduced to abject destitution, died with the small pox, and 
took him from the prison under guard and compelled him to bury his last child in 
the cradle in which ie died. On another occasion, when one of his guards reported 
to him that a colored woman had spoken disrespectfully of him, without even inquir- 
ing what the woman bad said, he ordered her to be imprisoned until the next morn- 
ing at nine o’clock, when she should he brought before him to answer for the indig- 
nity. In one instance he imprisoned six children for ten days for playing in the 
streets on the Sabbath day. He imposed a fine of sixty dollars upon an aged freed- 
man for having told another freedman that he was about to be arrested by Mr. Fitz. 
This poor old man, not having the money to pay the fine, was imprisoned until the 
next day, when his son paid the same, with three dollars additional as jail fees. 


8.—THE CONFLICT OF WHITE AND BLACK LABOR. 


We are indebted to our friend P. A. Cocke, editor of the Family Friend at 
Monticello, Florida, for some interesting views upon this subject. We have only 
epace to insert the following : 


It is a visionary idea, which will pass with a few summer clouds, that the white 
man cannot labor in the cotton regions. We tell the people of the South, population 
will become thicker and thicker among us, until its density will be amazing. It has 
been kept back heretofore by slave labor; the land-holder was the owner of the labor 
he employed ; there was but little room for the white laborer. Europe looked on the 
late contest in the U.S. with panting anxiety, as did the Northern States, knowing 
that the emancipation of the negro would allow white labor to come in competition 
with black labor. Now, in this mighty contest of white labor against black, with 
capital arrayed against labor, as is always the case where capital and labor are not 
one and the same, with intellect and its shrewdness, and with an increasing white 
emigration, we simply ask how can the negro employ himself under such varied 
and heavy pressure? These truths we have endeavored to simplify, that our read- 
ers may profit by coming events. The landed interest of the country is the firmest 
basis of prosperity ; it is the surest investment for capital. Those who have lands 
should retain them if possible; those with money will do well to invest it in land. 
The process of emigration will rapidly enhance the value of lands, even in the form 
of rentals, and pari passu diminish the price of labor, because it throws it in compe- 
tition with itself. 

White labor, sooner or later, pushes off even black slave labor; when it has a mas- 
ter and capital to sustain it, as is evidenced in the Northern States, some of which 
get rid of negro slave labor, not by statute law, but the force of white population; 
Maryland is rapidly going through the same prosess. How then, with no protection, 
with everything against it, will negro labor sustain itself? 


4.—EDUCATION OF THE FREEDMEN, 


We have pronounced ourselves distinctly in favor of the education of the 


¥reedmen, and in a late number of the Review quoted the language of the Savan- 
nah Republican upon the subject. It is the interest of the whites and blacks 
alike that education should be generally diffused, and it will prepare both classes 
for the better performance of their duties. Therefore, let the people of the South, 
even the true, and, in fact, we think only real friends of the negro move in the 
matter wisely and upon system. If the negro is to possess civil rights, and 
these are already accorded him, a certain amount of education will be in- 
dispensable. In no country, however, can the laboring classes enjoy many ad- 
vantages of this sort, In parts of Europe the whites are no better instructed 
than are our blacks. 

The following interesting remarks are clipped from the correspondence of one 
of the Northern papers, and show very clearly what difficulties are in the way 
of the or which has been established by those who are ignorant of the na- 
ture and character of the blacks. The Southern people must take the matter in 
their own hands. 


THE NEGRO MARMS HAVING A HARD TIME OF IT, 


The ladies who hare come from the North to teach the ‘‘ benighted negro” have no 
enviable position. Socially they are sent “ to Coventry; ” sent and held there more 
rigorously than the Federal officers; in some places when they walk out they are 
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sent “ to the devil” as far as the expressed wish of some rude boys can send them 
there. I question if any of them could continue to reside here if the military autho- 
rities were out of the way. But the poor school ‘“‘marms” have to endure more than 
is thus hinted. They have to go through the dreariest of all school drudgeries. 
Though their pupils are very respectful, and attached to the “ mars,” they are not 
avery orderly set. It is the opinion of experienced men all through the State, that the 
best plan for educating the negro, with the least offence to white people, would be 
the sending down of competent negro teachers, or the training of intelligent South- 
ern negroes and qualifying them as teachers. I do not think, however, that the suc- 
cess of black preachers for black congregations could be cited in favor ot this idea. 
These ag congregations are very farcical, if not very uncivilized, assemblies. It 
was exactly there that the white teachers’ influence should have been felt. Camp 
meetings and their abominations have passed away ; but the negro religionist, left to 
himself, has passed into a something which smacks of irreligion. They have a wild, 
barbaric fancy, and tend every day to drift deeper and deeper into an aborginal sa- 
vagery of faith. The preacher rants and rambles and how}s, and the audience shriek, 
and dance, and frequently demean themselves like maniacs. In Richmond, Lieut. 
Merrill has partially succeeded in quelling these frantic outbursts. By quietly talk- 
ing to the preachers and inciting them to emulate and imitate intelligent white peo- 
ple in the manner of conducting worship, he induced greater order and disposition 
to order. That such disposition will continue I much doubt ; for, although it is the 
negro’s ambition and constant aspiration to be as the white man is, and to 
do as the white man does, he cannot resist the natural inclination which 
flings him back on the path to the rudest and most extravagant fanati- 
cism. I visited some of the conventicles in Richmond, in Petersburg, in 
Danville, in Bristol and in Lynchburg. Generally there are two—one of 
Baptists and one of Methodists; andin many places subdivisions of these splinters 
from the parent block. Richmond has, perhaps, got the most numerous set of sects, 
as it has the largest churches—one of them the most commodious in the South, But 
Richmond bas not the most fashionable congregations. Petersburg and Lynchburg 
can vie with it in the Sunday turnout of slop work cloth and sham jewelry and gaudy 
dresses and brilliant bonnets. The negro ‘‘ propensity to dress” is a rooted passion. 
Some of them exhibit taste, too, in it; all of them extravagance. The day of days 
for them is =e f and church the place of exhibition. I said I had been to one of 
the cburches in all the principal cities. Let me select Lynchburg as answering for 
all, and the evening meeting as being quite as charasteristic as the morning. In imi- 
tation of white snobocracy all the dandy colored gentlemen hold their spectatorial 

laces in front of the church, before and after service. Young Sambo, with stovepipe 

at, a jaunt, dangling cane, whirled with kidded hands, immense watch guard over 
a gaudy velvet vest, and ail the et ceteras to excess, be waits to see his Susan in the 
full feather of Sunday finery, and to beseen in turn. Such doffiing of hats, and bow- 
ing and scraping, und courtesies, and “‘ how do ye,” and “ how do you cum on,” and 
“tolable, tank you ;” and the whole set of social formalities and gibberish, no white 
snob-crowd I ever saw could outdo. As in dress, so in manners, they are a showy, 
fantastical people, not, however, without very frequent evidences of taste in the one, 
and grace in the other. 


5.—SCHOOLS FOR THE FREEDMEN, 


We are in receipt of the American Freedman, a pamphlet which is to be pub- 
lished monthly in New York, and which contains much useful information in re- 

ard to what is being done generally in the country in educating the blacks. 

he magazine is the organ of the American Freedmen and Union Commission, 
whose “Object is “ to co-operate with the Southern people, without distinction of 
color, in the improvement of their condition,” ete, The society claims to have 
established in the last year 307 schools, with 773 teachers, and to have educated 
40,000 pupils; over $700,000 was raised for the purpose. Of the 613 schools 
existing undcr the auspices of the association, 41 are in the District of Columbia, 
61 in Maryland, 104 in Virginia, 80 in North and 129 in South Carolina, 31 in 
Georgia, 29 in Florida, 28 in Alabama, 20 in Mississippi, 6 in Louisana, 65 in 
Tennessee, 5 in Kentucky, 8 in Missouri, 10 in Arkansas, ete. 

We shall carefully peruse this work from time to time; but, in the meantime, 
commend to the attention of the movers of the enterprise an extract, in another 
place, from the action of the Southern Methodists on the subject of the home 
education of the blacks, and the extract which follows from the proceedings of 
the Episcopal Convention of South Carolina upon the same subject. 
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As those whose destiny and the destiny of whose children is most closely identified 
with that of the colored people of the diocese, we have the d t interest in their 
moral and spiritual elevation. The sooner they car. be aroused (by the motives of the 
Gospel) to appreciate and perform their domestic duties, and become intelligent and 
industrious members of society, the better for us and for themselves. If the motives 
of the Gospel fail to accomplish this, then all our agencies must be powerless. 

As those who have been longest associated with the race, we, of the South, best 
understand their peculiar traits, habits, aid character, and are, therefore, best fitted 
to miyfster to their physical, mental, and spiritual wants. 

Resolved, 1st. That a board of *missions to the colored people and freedmen of the 
diocese, to consist of three clergymen and three laymen, the bishop being ex-officio 
chairman, be elected annually, to whom the whole subject of their instruction shall 
be entrusted. 

2d. That this Board be requested to take early action to establish and sustain such 
missions to colored Bon exclusively, as existed before their emancipation. 

3d. That the Board do consider the ex rome f of organizing churches and congre- 

ations, consisting in whole or in part oF colored people, under such regulations as to 
them may become. advisable, and as may be consistent with the constitution and 
canons of the Church in this diocese. 

4th, That this Board be urged to take early action to establish and maintain paro- 
chial schools for the secular and religious instruction of the colored people, in our 
cities, towns, and parishes, to be conducted by teachers, male and female, of our own 
communion, and under the supervision of the clergy within whose cures said schools 
may hg established—the industrial feature being engrafted thereupon whenever prac- 
ticadle. 

5th. That this Board be authorized and requested to search out and take by the 
hand, any of this class who may be desirious of preparing for the sacred minis- 
try of our Church, to whose capacity and moral and spiritual fitness their pastors 
may testify, and to provide for their education and training at schools or semi- 
naries, by and with the sanction and approval of the Bishop. 

6th. That wherever churches, parsonages, glebe, or other church pruperty in the 
several parishes are no longer occupied or needed by the’'white members of our 
church, and can be made available for any of the aforesaid objects, the duty and ex- 
pediency of so applying the same be respectfully urged upon the legal reprerentatives 
of such churches or property. 

7th. That this Board be, and are hereby constituted trustees to receive and dis- 
purse any funds contributed for the objects herein recommended, within or beyond 
the limits of the diocese. 

8th. That the yo ees og A be submitted to the Board of apeceting forthwith a 
missionary nt to visit the several parishes and other precincts of the diocese, 
where the colored people may be congregated, to ascertain their general condition, 
wants, and wishes ; to collect all information pertaining to the work ; to report, from 
time to time, to the Board, or through some church periodical, and to solicit pecuni- 
ary aid within, and, if found necessary, beyond the diocese.j 


6.—RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION TO THE BLACKS. 


The recent convention of the Methodist Episcopal Church, held at New Or- 
leans, was one of the most imposing bodies ever convened in our country. It con- 
sidered and passed upon many of the most important questions with dignity and 
wisdom, The book concern and printing establishment are to be continued at 
Nashville which we regard in every respect to be the most desirable and eligible 
location. On the subject of the religious instruction of the blacks the following 
action was had. ' 

Ques. 1. What shall be done to promote the religious interests of the colored 

eople ? 
: ce. 1. Let our colored members be organized as separate pastoral charges wher- 
ever they prefer it, and their number may justify it. 

Ans. 2, Let each pastoral charge of colored members have its own quarterly con- 
ference, composed of official members as provided in the discipline. 

Ans. 8. Tet colored persons be licensed to preach, and ordained deacons and 
elders, according to the discipline, when in the judgment of the conferences having 
sentation in the case, they are deemed suitable persons for said office and orders in 
the ministry. 

Ans. 4. The Bishop may form a district of colored charges, and appoint it to a 
colored presiding elder, when, in his judgment, the religious interests of the colored 
people require it. 
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Ans. 5, When it is judged advisable by the College of Bishops, an annual confer- 
~~ of colored persons may be organized to be presided over by one of our bi- 
shops. 

né. 6. When two or more annual conferences shall be formed, let our bishops 
advise and assist them in organizing a separate general conference jurisdiction for 
themselves, if they so desire it, and the bishops deem it expedient, in accordance 
with the doctrines and discipline of our church, and having the same relation to this 
general conference as the annual conferences have to each other. 

Ans. 7. Let special attention be given to Sunday schools among the colored 
people. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


1.—NASHVILLE AND ITS PROJECTED RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS. 


There is no interior city in the South-west which is likely to have a greater 
future than that of Nashville, if her citizens and men of capital will enter active- 
ly and intelligently into the struggle for pre-eminence. Situated in near prox- 
imity to the most abundant mining, and the most promising manufacturing 
region, and in the heart of a wealthy agricultural country, blessed at the same 
time with a healthful and invigorating climate, Nashville has but to put forth 
her hands to cull the richest fruit, which is even now ripening for her. 

We are glad to announce that a spirit of enterprise is awaking in her midst. 
She is projecting, and promises active aid to great railroad enterprises, which 
will connect her more immedietely with Memphis, St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Knoxville, and the Gulf of Mexico. 


We shall refer to each of these projections in subsequent issues of the Review. 

At this time all of our available space will be given to the subject of a direct 
railroad connection to Cincinnati, and we call attention to a railroad map which 
will appear in another part of the Review, showing the important connections 
which will be met by such a road. 

What follows comprises the remarks which were made at a public meeting 
in Cincinnati, by a committee appointed on the part of the corporation of Nash- 
ville. The whole subject is presented in detail. 


2.—CINCINNATI AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD. 


On motion of Mr. Theodore Cook, President of the Merchants’ Exchange, Jo- 
seph C. Butler, Esq., was unanimously called to the chair, and Messrs, J. D. 
Caldwell and Hugh McBirney were appointed Secretaries. 

Mr. Kirkman, Chairman of the delegation, who was then introduced to the 
assembly, said that the delegation had been appointed by the municipal author- 
ities of Nashville to visit Cincinnati, for the purpose of presenting the mutual 
advantages of a railroad connection between the two cities. They came to ex- 
tend the right hand of fellowship, and to interest the citizens of Cincinnati in a 
scheme of mutual benefit. 


SPEECH OF J. D. B, DE BOW. 


Mr. De Bow, on being introduced, said : 

Mr. Chairman, coming to you as delegates from Nashvile, and many from a more 
southern residence from the heart of the country which has suffered all the devas- 
tation of war, these gentlemen could not fail to be struck, on their entrance to 
your enterprising city, with all the wealth and prosperity which is yours to-day ; 
for they have seen your magnificent workshops, they have admired the devel- 
opment of your industry, they have heard the clamor of your locomotives, and 
have seen the exhibitions of your commerce, not with envy, but with a generous 
disposition to co-operate, and increase, as far as possible, in the future, and re- 
ciprocally receive the benefit of this vast development. And, sir, in the rela- 
tions which you have had with the South in the past, you found a different 
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South from what exists to-day. The trials, the sufferings, the experiences of a 
long war have roused in that people all the energies of their character and na- 
ture, and they are, I believe, to-day, better prepared, from the sore lessons of 
adversity, to perform their part in the development of the great power and en- 
ergies of this vast country. 

t affords an instructive lesson to wander, to-day, through all the regions of 
this vast South, and I appeal to gentlemen who have witnessed these scenes to 
bear me witness in what | repeat to night. The people of the South are aroused 
to the necessity of action. Everywhere, you see evidences of the awakening 
— of enterprise; and the men who served in arms are to-day developing 
the working enterprise of our Southern country, The leader of the great war 
is now found at the head of a literary institution; the next to him is at the 
head of an express company. Another of our leaders is now in your city, on 
his way to Europe, that he may bring back wealth to aid in developing the re- 
sources of the South. I heard him a-k after the foundries and workshops of 
Cincinrati, anxious, not to know whether we were able to grapple with you in 
arms, but whether we were able to grapple with you now in the great war of in- 
dustry, which is to take the place of that of arms. 

I am not here, Mr. President, to discuss the details of this enterprise; other 
gentlemen of our delegation will present to you all the facts, thought it 
proper that I should say something about the spirit that actuates our people. 
In the darkest hour of the late war, it was said among us, “ Will there ever be 
peace?” And I heard men of sense and sagacity say, “Give us a truce of 
one year, to allow these angry passions to subside, and let the North and South 
once more get to trading and commerce, and you will never bring them into 
the tented field in hostile strife again !” 

This truce, I trust, has come, and peace is to be re-established through the 
Jand. What was said thirty years ago, I trust, will be realized now, in regard 
to the importance of great lines of communication from the South to the North- 
west. A citizen of South Carolina, the Hon. Robert Y. Hayne, may almost be 
said to have originated the idea. Cincinnati is admirably adapted for this; 
with lines diverging to the Eastern States, and to all the Southern States, radi- 
ating from this city as a common centre, you may put yourselves into communi- 
cation with the great world around you. 

We have vast resources, though they may slumber to-day. The South — 4 
she is not dead. Her great power wiil awaken in the future, and you will find 
her able to contribute to all this enterprise. We have lost the institution of 
slavery, but I believe we shall realize the fact that we are willing to work with- 
out it. If the negro is an element of power he shall work with us; if he prove 
an element of weakness we shall do without him. It may, perhaps, be proved 
that this was but an accident in the history of a great people; let us cultivate 
the virtues of forbearance and generosity; let us forget the dark and bloody 
gulf that for four years has kept us asunder. 


SPEECH OF MR. J, W. SLOSS, 


Mr. J. W. Sloss, President of the Nashville and Decatur railroad, was next 
introduced. By the aid of a large map, drawn for the occasion, he distinctly 
and intelligently showed the directness of the route South, and explained the 
nature and resources of the country traversed by the projected line. 

For many years, continued the speaker, the subject of uniting the Gulf of 
Mexico with the lakes of the North, by means of a Central Trunk railway, has 
been prominently before the citizens of Alabama, and many efforts have been 
made to consummate this much desired end ; but until within a few years past, 
nothing has been accomplished that promises success. At this time, however, 
I am pleased to have it to say, that from the city of Nashville to Mobile and 
Pensacola, every mile upon the line is let to contract, and every company, with- 
out a single exception, have the ability, and are pushing forward the work with 
great energy. 

By reference to the accompanying map, you will find that between Pensacola 
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or Mobile and Decatur, there are five lines, all of them being “ links” in the 
Central Trunk railway, that is to say: 

1st. Alabama and Florida railroad. 

2d. South and North Alabama railroad. 

8d. Tennessee and Alabama Central railroad. 

4th. Mobile and Great Northern railroad. 

5th. Selma and Gulf railroad, 

I propose to show the points connected by these several lines—their progress 
and prospects, and to do so comprehensively, I will take them up in the order 
in which they are mentioned. 

1. The Alabama and Florida road extends from Pensacola to Montgomery, a 
distance of 160 miles. The construction of this road is completed. 

2. The Tennessee and Alabama road takes up the line at Montgomery, and 
extends to Limekiln, a distance of seventy miles. 

8. The Tennessee and Alabama Centra! road takes up the line at Limekiln, 
and extends to Decatur, a distance of 120 miles, about forty miles of which is 

ed. They have ample means for completing the road, the State of Alabama 
aving donated a cash bonus of about $800,000, and the Government of the 
United States a grant of about 400,000 acres of land. 

4, The Mobile and Great Northern road extends from Mobile to Pollard, a 
point on the Alabama and Florida road. 

5. The Selma and Gulf road will connect Selma with Pensacola and Mobile, 
and will intersect with the Mobile and Great Northern and the Alabama and 
Florida roads at or near Pollard. Selma is also the terminus of the Alabama 
and Tennessee River railroad, and is nearly due south from Montevallo. 

The following table of distances will show the length of the several links in 
the main line, as well as the distance from Pensacola or Mobile to Nashville. 


Miles. 

Pensacola or Mobile to Montgomery. ..........-cceeseeeseeceeeteeeces 160 
Montgomery to Montevallo... ........04 ssccccccecccccscccetecsceces 65 
amet 0S DGGE Fe od 55's Dias A who 0 CHE SEAT ES ec ce ceen veer 121 
Dauaniann So Weakswles.ss 6s onde sh bale Few ceds onc chavcd bees vccesecsin 101 
pe ee er Pere Pre ewer L TT Rene TY eT 466 


Making the length of the Central Trunk line from Pensacola or Mobile to 
Nashville, by way of Montgomery or Selma (both lines being about the same 
length), four hundred and sixty-six miles, and about as near an “ air-line” as can 
be obtained. 

It will not be amiss to mention some of the advantages arising to this line by 
means of its connections and crossings, as well as the character of the country 
and productions through which it passes. 

From Nashville to Decatur it traverses the richest portion of Middle Tennes- 
see. At Decatur, which is in the centre of the Tennessee valley, it crosses the 
Tennessee river, where it intersects with the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
a distance of one hundred and eighty miles from Memphis. Leaving Decatur, 
it reaches Montevallo, having passed through, centrally, the mineral region of 
Alabama, which, according to Professor Tuomy, State Geologist, abounds in 
iron and coal, according to which statement, the road runs through an area of 
about 5,000 square miles of coal, which, having been tested, is found to be well 
adapted to steam and marine purposes. At Elyton, thirty miles north of Mon- 
tevallo, it crosses the North-east and South-west railroad, which, going south- 
west, extends into the State of Missisippi, and by the connection of this road as 
near a route is offered from Nashville to New, Orleans as by that of any other route 
now projected, 

At Montevallo it intersects with the Alabama and Tennessee river railroad. 
At this point two lines are presented going South to Mobile or Pensacola, the 
one by way of Montgomery and the other at Selma, At Selma a number of 
roads are built and being built extending into the very heart of the cotton- 
growing region of Alabama andMississippi. At this point and at Montgomery 
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the Alabama river affords a good navigation to Mobile for the greater portion 
of the year. At Montgomery a number of roads are built and being built lead- 
ing in every direction from the city. 

+. The most important one to them and to the “ main line” (aside from the 
“main line” to Pensacola and Mobile) is the Montgomery and Eufaula road, 
which, running in a south-easterly direction, penetrates the richest and most exten- 
sive cottou-growing region of Alabama and South-west Georgia; and it is designed 
by this road to reach the South Atlantic at Brunswick. At Pollard the two 
main lines, viz: by way of Montgomery and Selma, come together, when they 
connect with the roads leading directly to Mobile and Pensacola. 

Thus, it will be seen that the time will soon come when there will be a Cen- 
tral Trunk railway, extending from the gulf to your city and beyond to the 
lakes, which will traverse almost every degree of latitude—every character of 
soil and climate, and every variety of produce, 

It is a striking fact in the principle of constructing public thoroughfares, and 
especially is it true when applied to railways, that that location is most remune- 
rative as an investment, as well as most beneficial, when constructed across 
parallels of latitude. The reason is obvious. The productions of latitude differ, 
and there must of necessity be an interchange of commodities. How, then, will 
the construction of this Central Trunk road affect commerce? In my judgment 
it takes no prophetic eye to discern the result, and it behooves the commercial 
men of your city as well as of those cities lying beyond you to examine well 
into this matter, and see the bearing the opening-up of this great thoroughfare 
will have upon your future commerce. 

Two causes have operated very greatly to the detriment of the commerce of 
the ports upon the South Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico. One is the visitation 
during the summer months of that dreadful scourge of the South, yellow fever 
—the other is the incapacity of their harbors, to admit any but the smaller class 
of vessels. Every one of them, without a single exception, having communication 
with the interior, are inaccessible to the larger class of vessels, and suffer more or 
less from the yellow fever: and without dwelling upon this point, I repeat, that 
these two causes have done more to injure and destroy the commercial interests 
of the South Atlantic and gulf ports, than all other causes combined. Re- 
move these difficulties from Charleston and New Orleans and the result to their 
commerce can be hardly computed. Pensacola is, perhaps, the best, if not the 
only good harbor upon the gulf, and is the best in the Southern States, except 
Norfolk. It will admit vessels drawing twenty-two feet of water. It is also 
remarkable for its healthfulness. Mobile, under a system of dredging, lately 
adopted, is endeavoring, and, it is confidently believed, will ver tly improve 
her harbor. When Pensacola and Mobile shall have completed the various lines 
of railways now projected and under construction, extending in almost eve 
direction into the interior, especially the Central Grand Trunk railway, they wi 
become easy of access from all sections of the Union. And furthermore, with all 
the advantages arising to them by these railroad connections, with their inex- 
haustible supplies of ship-timber, with the immense coal-fields of Alabama open- 
ed up to them—with the further fact, that they are in close proximity to the 
gulf islands, and of the Central and South American States, and being nearly 
due north of Tehuantepec and the other “lines” of travel of the Central and 
South American States, they could by an increase of shipping, and establishing 
lines of steamers to run between these various points, draw to them and control 
a very large proportion of the commerce of the gulf. Especially would they 
be enabled to concentrate tothem and transport a large proportion of the im- 
mense travel, which is now, for the most part, controlled by New York, and in- 
stead of the freight and travel, from the Western and North-western States, going 
to the West Indies, Central and South America and California, having to seek a 
means cf transportation at New York, as is now the case, this route being nearer, 
more direct, safer and cheaper, would concentrate and control a large propor- 
tion of it. 

Our trade with the gulf islands, Central and South America, is principally 
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in provisions, and a close observer of the commercial world cannot fail to have 
seen the rapid growth of this trade, and the public mind has not been unmind- 
ful of the fact that the shipping upon the gulf has been, and is now, wholly in- 
adequate to meet the demand. To increase the shipping and to foster and build 
up this trade, nothing more is required than a good safe harbor upon the gulf, 
made accessible to every portion of the Union. With a port affording such ad- 
vantages, it would in a short time become the “ Queen City” of the Gulf. 

The citizens of Cincinnati have, I know, been greatly exercised upon the subject 
of the best Southern route of railway. You can build in whatever direction you 
please—by way of Knoxville or Chattanooga, but I say with confidence, result- 
ing from knowledge and experience, that you are as certain of coming to Nashville, 
ultimately, as that you exist; for the all powerful reason that the great wealth 
and productive capacity of the route to be traversed lies fin the South-west. 
Other roads, I admit may be built, but a road South, directly through Nash- 
ville, is, as every day’s added experience will demonstrate, an absolute necessity 
to the prosperity and greatness of Cincinnati. 


3.—STATISTICAL EXHIBIT BY DR. CALLENDER,. 


Radiating from Nasuviite is the Nashville and Chattanooga road, connecting 
with the McMinnville and Manchester road, at Tallahoma (distant 70 miles); 
with the Memphis and Charleston at Stevenson (distant 113 miles); with the 
East Tennessee and Georgia at Chattanooga (distant 151 miles); also the 
Western and Atlantic road to Atlanta. This is the south-eastward connection. 
It will be observed, however, that the Memphis connection at Stevenson gives 
Nashville a due south-westward connection. In addition is the Nashville and 
Decatur road, due south from Nashville, with a connection partially graded, and 
for some distance in running order, to Montgomery, Alabama, Westwardly and 
north-westwardly, crossing the Tennessee river at Johnsonville (this portion in 
operation), is the Nashville and North-western railroad to Hickman (from 
Johnsonville to Hickman now under contract), At Hickman connnections are 
formed with the Iron Mountain road to St. Louis. Northwardly (50 miles) to 
Clarksville, by the Edgefield and Kentucky road, a connection is made with the 
Memphis and Ohio road, traversing West Tennessee diagonally. The Louis- 
ville and Nashville road and its connections are not included in this exhibit. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS, 1860. 


Population Farms Manufact. Acres Value of 
ve’ No. Establish. Improved. Farms, 


Traversed. 

Nashville Route to Danville.250,000 17,000 700 512,000 $29,000,000* 
Chattanooga * “ 140,000 11,000 200 416,000 11,000,000 
Knoxville ” “« 150,000 12,000 375 204,000 6,000,000 

The product in bushels of corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, &c., in the counties of 
Tennessee traversed by Nashville road, 7,851; orchard products, $57,500, The 
value of live stock in the counties of Anderson, Campbell, Scott, and Knox, 
$1,225,000 ; cash value of farms, $3,975,000; bushels grain, potatoes, &c., 
$2,950,650 ; orchard products, $11,000. 

STATISTICS OF KNOXVILLE ROUTE IN TENNESSEE, 


Value of Value of Grains, all Orchard 

Live Stock. Farms. kinds. Bush, Products. 
| rT $500,000 .. $750,000 .. 983,700 .. $5,000 
errr sr 110,000 .. 500,000 .. 209,000 .. 500 
Femtreee. ..06 svecccvaae 150,000 .. 800,000 .. 301,800 .. 1,000 
Ae ENS Sc sv ones sna 500,000 .. 1,000,000 .. 734,000 .. 2,500 
Li 8. . Speers 100,000 .. 200,000 .. 201,200 .. 500 
pe Por. & 250,000 .. 750,000 .. 636,000 .. 500 
| a ae .«-. 160,000 .. 500,000 .. 364,500 .. 500 
PNK 5s ccdass o dae gin 175,000 .. 160,000 .. 634,200 .. 1,000 
oN ee rr 325,000 .. 1,400,000 .. 921,200 .. 3,000 











$2,260,000 $3,560,000 4,985,100 $14,500. 


* In Tennessee the value of live stock in the four counties of Tennessee traversed by the. 
Nashville road, is $3,100,000 ; by Knoxville route, $1,225,000. is 
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The most direct gulf connection of Cincinnati is through Nashville, by Chat- 
tanooga railroad and connections to Charleston, 595 miles; to Savannah, 590; 
to Angusta, 458 ; to Macon, 390; to Atlanta, 287; to Eufaula, Alabama, 533; to 
Montgomery, 462; to Mobile, via Corinth (M. and O. railroad), 546; to New 
Orleans, via Grand Junction, 653; to New Orleans, via Jackson, 540; to Pensa- 
cola, all rail open, 540, to Vicksburg, via Grand Junction, 515; to Clarksville, 
Tennessee (E. and K. railroad), 50; to Memphis, via Clarksville (and Memphis 
and O. railroad), 260; to Memphis, via Decatur (Tenn. and Ala. and Memphis 
and Charleston—now open), 310; to Hickman, Ky. (N. and N. W, railroad), 
171; to Memphis, via Nashville and N. W. railroad, 240; to Little Rock, Ar- 
kansae, 450, 

Estimating the distance from Cincinnati to Nashville at 260 miles, the follow- 
ing is an accurate table of distances, 


DISTANCE FROM CINCINNATI, via NASHVILLE, 


To Charleston, 8. C........ 855 miles, | To Mobile, Ala. via Corinth.806 miles. 
*“ Savannah, Ga.......... 850 “ “ N._Orleans, via Jacksov..800 “ 
“ Auguste, “ ow cccee oct: * * via G. June..913 “ 
Ta. + chvacwawe 547“ “ Vicksburg, Miss., ieee 6° 
Se = Sw awtupaces 650 “ * Pensacola, Fla.......... 800 “ 
“ Eufaula, Alabama,...... 708 * “ Little Rock, Ark........ 70 =“ 
“ Montgomery,“ ........722 “ “ Memphis, Tenn.......-.520 “ 





DISTANCE FROM CINCINNATI TO NEW YORK: 


Via Columbus, Pittsburg and Allentown............. 744 miles. 
7 OAS, Vidas enatc adeunhentcn dren eves ieseeeeee,, '* 
baa N. Y. Central see fteee ener ere ee ee tee eeeenee ener 889 sad 
“ Atlantic and Great Western (via Salamanca).....863 “ 
“ Baltimore and Ohio road......... nalcemesiald 824 * 
Difference in favor of Na.hville in Live Stock over Knoxville. .8 1,875,000 
* - = F “ Chattanooga 840,000 
? ng “ Farm Value over Knoxville... 10,275,000 
“ ee “ « Chattanooga 10,690,000 
- . “ Produce “* Knoxville ... .4,700,350 bus. 
" ” cs * “ Chattanooga ..2,865,900 “ 
” - “ Orch’d Fruits “ Knoxville... $46,500 
° : . . “ Chattanooga 43,000 


The population tributary to the spree lines of road from Nashville to 
Chattanooga—to Decatur—to Clarksville—to Johnsonville, 275,000. 

The population tributary to the — lines of road from Knoxville to 
Bristol—to Chattanooga is 183,000, Difference in favor of Nashville over Knox- 
ville, 92,000. 

The population of Middle Tennessee counties contiguous to Southern railroad 
lines (Nashville route) is as follows: 

Davidson county, 65,000; Dickson, 8,000; Sumner, 15,000; Wilson, 18,000; 
Mauray, 18,000; Williamson, 12,000; Giles, 16,000; Hickman, 8,000; Bedford, 
15,000; Lincoln, 16,000; Marshall, 11,000; Coffee, 9,000; Lawrence, 9,000; 
Wayne, 8,000; Rutherford, 15,000; Franklin, 11,000. Total, 255,000. 

The population of Middle and East Tennessee lines contiguous to proposed 
route to Chattanooga, is— 

Overton county, 12,000; Scott, 3,000; Morgan, 3,000; Fentress, 5,000 
White, 8,000; Van Buren, 12,500; Hamilton, 12,000; Rhea, 4,000; Meigs, 
4,000; Bledsoe, 3.500; Warren, 9,000; Marion, 5,000. Total, 71,000. 

* Population of Middle Tennessee contiguous to railroad east and west to Knox- 
ville is— 

Knox county, 20,000; Roane, 12,000; Jefferson, 14,000 ; Grainger, 10,000; 
Greene, 17,000; Bradley, 10,000; Washington, 13,000; Sevier, 8,000; 
Blount, 11,000; Anderson, 6,000; Campbell, 6,000; McMinn, 11,000; Mun- 
roe, 11,000; Hankins, 14,000. Total, 173,000. Difference in favor of Nashville 
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over Knoxville, 87,000. Difference in favor of Nashville over Chattanooga, 
184,000. 

Pa ssc in North Alabama tributary to Nashville Southern connections, 
viz : 

Morgan county, 12,000; Jackson, 18,000; Franklin, 19,000; Lauderdale, 
17,000; Limestone, 15,000; Blount, 11,000. Total, 92,000. 

Population in North Georgia tributary to Chattanooga: 

Dade county, 3,000; Cass, 16,000; Gordon, 10,000; Whitfield, 10,000; 
Walker, 10,000; Floyd, 15,000: Catoosa, 15,000. Total, 69,500. Difference in 
favor of Nashville over Chattanooga, 22,500. 

Value of agricultural implements used on Knoxville route (4 counties,) 
$322,000 ; Chattanooga (12 counties), $472,000; Nashville (4 counties), $643,000. 

Value of agricultural implements used in 21 other counties of Middle Tennes- 
see, to be supplied through the proposed Nashville route, and if not so supplied 
to be obtained from other points (Louisville, St. Louis or Chicago), $2,635,000. 

The value of agricultural implements used in 12 counties of Kentucky, on 
py route, $653,000; Knoxville route, $204,000; Chattanooga route, 

289,000. 

Value of home-manufactured articles in Tennessee; on Nashville route, 
$290,000; Chattanooga route, $224,000; Knoxville route, $94,000: in Ken- 
tucky ; on Nashville route, $319,000; Chattanooga route, $140,000; Knoxville 
route, $108,000. 

Capital invested in manufactures in Tennessee ; on Knoxville route, $388,000 ; 
Chattanooga route, $388,000; Nashville route, $1,752,600. Difference in favor 
of Nashville over either, $1,364,000. 


4.-SPEECH OF HON. A. S. COLYER. 


We hope to induce the people of Cincinnati to aid us in constructing a road to Nashville. 
Our pe is not a contest or strife with any other on of Tennessee. This we want to 
avoid. e have not a single word to sa: nst the building of a road to or by Knoxville. 
Such a road would add to the wealth of Cincinnati and is benefit East Tennessee; 
but we do not conceal the fact that we should look upon a to Chattan as a movement 
in which the interests of Tennessee have been di ed. To build a road through the moun- 
tains of Tennessee to Chattanooga would be like bi ing over the State to get to ia. We 
take it for granted the se of Cincinnati know the character of the country over which this 
road woul —_ and how little interest Tennessee would havein it. No railroad that Ten- 
nessee has the slightest interest in would be touched, except to cross one of them at Chatta- 
nooga in passing out of the State. 

Whatever there is to the le of Cincinnati in a road to Knoxville, we are willing shall be 
taken into the account end the most made of it, because that is not ignoring the State; that is 
not simply —— a bridge of the State to get somewhere else. East Tennessce has re- 
sources, and a road to Knoxville will reach them. 

But what we want to do at _—— and what we confidently expect to do is, to convince the 
people, the business men of this great city, that it is their interest to unite with us in building 
a railroad from Danville to Nashville. @ distance from Danville to Nashville and Knoxville 
is the same, or within a few miles of the same, and it is farther to Chattan than to either, 
by perhaps forty miles. So far as Tennessee is concerned, to say nothing of the connections 
at present, the advantages in favor of Nashville are incomparable. By reaching Nashville, 
Cincinnati is at once connected by rail with almost every wealthy county in middle Tennes- 
see, The road in reaching Nashvile, would pass through some cf the very finest portions of the 
State, and when you get to Nashville you are surrounded by a country in every respect, with 
the same improvements, equal to the finest valleys of your own State. 

It would favorably com in richness of soil and productiveness with any portion ef the 
United States. And this rich country in middle Tennessee is large; it embraces the counties of 
Wilsor, and Smith, and Sumner, and Robertson, and Montgomery, and Williamson, and Mur- 
ray, and Giles, and Marshall,and Lincoln, and Bedford, and Rutherford, and Davidson, and 
many others, and all of these are connected with this t enterprise by railroad. 

Bat especially would Cincinnati be interested in the new country opened up by this new 
railway. All that portion of Tennessee lying between the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad. 
and Cumberland river, and west of the mountains, would be made tributary to the enterprise. 
There is already a railroad extending from Tallahoma on the Nashville and Chattanooga rail- 
road to McMinnville, in the direction of Danville. This road was intended to be extended, is 
chartered, and much of the work done this side of McMinnville, and would,andoubtedly be 
extended so as to connect with a road from Danville to Nashville, by way of Burksville or 
Tompkinsville, This would give the enterprise, and the city of Cincinnati the first fruits, and, of 
course, the full harvest from all that fine country alluded to, and this is the only large extent 
of country in Tennessee not tapped by railroad. 

This is a productive country, and its trade to Cincinnati is worth the building of this railroad. 
This is to say nothing of the Gage extent of country beyond Danville in Kentucky, which is a 
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virgin country, and, beyond doubt, its trade would be brought to Cincinnati. There aro 160 or 
170 miles, with a large extent on either side, which now have no outlet by rail or water, This 
enterprise would not only at once connect Cincinnati with this rich portion of Tennessee, but 
it is at once connected with all of West Tennessee, The railroads now in operation are in pro- 
cess of construction, to put that fine cotton country in West Tennessee in connection with Cin- 
cinnati by direct railway. 

These rich portions, not only of West Tennessee, but also cf middle Tennessec, are destined 
now for many years to be a cotton growing country. When you take these two grand divisions 
of T. and pare them with any other country which can be reached by a Southern 
railroad in the same distance, it seems to me that the mind must at once rest upon that as the 
the route for a Southern railroad. 

But when you come to! look at the connections which are made by this line, and the outlet 
which you reach, the reasons in favor of this road seem to me to be overwhelming. 

If to reach the sea-board in the South, soas to open a direct trade,be the purpose of this great 
city, then I desire to submita few facts. Long before this road can be built, the road from John- 
sonville to Hickman, on the Mississippi river, will have been completed. This road is now in 
operation from Nashville to Johnsonville, on the Tennessee river ; and the State has given tho 
road sufficient aid to enable the directors to go forward, and have it completed to the Missis- 
sippi river at once. This will be reaching the Mississippi river above Memphis. 

ut, looking upon any of the late railroad maps, you will at once see what it seems to me 
must control it. In looking over the field from this stand-point, you will see that, by reach- 
ing Nashville, the — is at once settled as to your direct connection with the gulf sea- 
oo at one place, but at the three most important points on the waters of the Gulf of 
exico, 

The Nashville and North-western railroad is ranning to Johnsonville; from there to Hunt- 
ingdon it is under contract, and iron is ready to lay down. That takes you within thirty-eight 
miles of Jackson, West Tennessee. If the road from Nashville to Danville were completed, 
this little break between Huntingdon and Jackson is the only break in an almost direct line to 
New Orleans. From Jackson to New Orleans the road at present in operation, by the way of 
Grand Junction, Grenada and Canton, is almost an air line. . 

From Nashville you will see on any of the late railroad maps another line direct to Canton, 
Mississippi; this is by way of Columbia and Mount Pleasant, and to this place the road was 
completed before the war. 

You will find in drawing a line from Cincinnati to New Orleans, it passes within fifteen miles 
of Nashville. The second station out‘on the N. & O. R. R., Lavage, is in an air line from Cincin- 
nati, and at no point between Cincinnati and New Orleans is the line of railroad by the way of 
Danville, Nashville, Johusonville, Huntingdon, Jackson, Tenn., Grand Junction, Canton and 
Jackson, Miss.. more than seventy-five miles from an air line, that is drawing the line from 
Cincinnati to Manchac, the point above New Orleans where the road strikes Lake Ponchartrain, 
And if the road from Mount Pleasant to Canton were completed, it would nowhere be forty- 
miles from an air line, 

Not only do you thus reach by almost an air line of railroad, the greatest of the Southern sea- 
board ci but traveling the same line to Jackson, Tenn., you there take the Mobile and Ohio 
railroad, and thus by the most direct line that can be found, you reach Mobile. 

From Nashville to Decatur, Ala., the Te: nessee and Alabama railroad is in operation. This 
is in a direct line from Nashville to Selma, on the Alabama river, and is the terminus of what 
is known as the Southern and Northern road, or Alabama Central. It extends from Decatur, 
Alabama, to Montgomery, Alabama. About one hundred miles of the road have beon A 
and it is the pet scheme of Alabama. The State several years ago, appropriated $300, be- 
sides a large amount of land given by the Federal Government, and the road would have n 
in full operation now but for the war. From Montgomery, Alabama, a railroad is in operation 
to Pensacola, the finest harbor on the Southern or Gulf coast; and a road is also in operation 
from Poll (on the road to Pensacola) to Mobile; so that by Nashville a direct connection is 
made with Pensacola and Mobile, by the way of Montgomery. And what is known as the Mc- 
Minville route, if that connection is made, would open a connection with Alabama and Geor- 
gia—the road having been completed from Pechard, on the Nashville and Chattan railroad 
to the State line, and beyond that most of the road ed, and will be completed to connect 
with the road in operation from Selma, Alabama, to Blue Mountain. 

Now, what are the relative advantages of these connections as compared with other connec- 
tions farther east? If yon go directly to Chattanooga, you have a direct line to Georgia. You 
do not thereby make or form any direct line with the t cities of the sea-board. You are 
off the line to Mobile and New Orleans, and you are off the line of Charleston; but as you go 
to Nashville, you thereby secure a direct connection with New Orleans and Mobile, ped by 

y 





make connection with a road to Pensocola. The difference between the countries tapped by 
these several lines is incom le. The country in North Alabama, which is reached the 
Decatur road, is a country vast wealth. The Tennessee valley is very rich, and iron in 
North Alabama is found in large quantities, and you reach all the country on the Alabama 
river and on the Bigbee, and the rich prairie lands of Mississippi. From Jackson, Tennessee, 
to Mobile, and from the same point to New Orle: the roads pass over a very fine country— 
a country of vast wealth and resources. You Nashville, Memphis, Jackson, Miss., Co- 
jumbus, Mobile, New Orleans, Montgomery and Pensacola. Cincinnati can secure a large por- 
tion of this trade by making the connection to Nashville ; and all this country is cotton growing. 


5.—THE SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD. 


The president of the South Carolina railroad makes the following statement 
of the losses of the road during the military movements in that State : 
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Depots, machine shops, tools, &C.......+...+eeeeeeeeee $126,749 65 
Estimated cost of restoring 79 miles of road, bridges, éc., 

and of collecting and recovering materials.......... 541,361 00 

111 negroes emancipated... ......+-.++eeeeeeeeee e---- 190,972 85 

Cars and locomotives. ...... Ccceserevcercccs oeecececs 410,081 14 

Materials and machinery..............+++eeeeseee eee 360,000 00 

Total loss of property........+--.-ssseeeeees $1,629,114 64 


A distance of 49 miles, the entire track, the bridge across the Edisto river, 
culverts, depots, &c., were completely destroyed in eye A On the Columbia 
division, in the same month, from the 78th to the 92d mile, pegs Aye gee 
shared the same fate. Thence to the Congaree river, 19 miles, about 2 miles 
of wood-work, 600 feet of trestling, and a small portion of the rail, the depots 
and tanks, were destroyed. From the southern bank of the river to Kingville, 
the bridge (470 feet in length), and about 100 feet of trestling, were burnt. At 
Kingville, the hotel depots, agent’s house, and about 3,000 feet of track, were 
destroyed. Thence to 115th mile, the depot at Gadsden, tank, 8 or 10 cara, and 
about 300 feet of track, were destroyed. From that point to Columbia every- 
thing was swept, including all the buildings in and near the city, excepting de- 
pot and agent’s house at Hopkins, and the carpenters’ house, 2 miles below. 
On the Camden division, from Kingville to the west bank of the Wateree, no 
injary was inflicted, except the burning of Clarkson’s depot, the bridge over 
the Wateree, and 300 feet of trestling. On the oc 58 of Camden, all the 
buildings, a few freight cars, and 150 feet of track were destroyed. On the Charles- 
ton division but slight injury was sustained. This portion of the road, together 
with that above Branchville, towards Orangeburg, was taken possession of 
shortly after the surrender of the city, and worked by the military authorities 
until the 19th of June, when the entire road was surrendered to the company. 

On the 19th of April, about 13 locomotives and 147 cars, which were at the 
time on the Camden division, north of the Wateree, were destroyed by the mili- 
tary expedition under General Potter. His forces also dustompel 720 feet of the 
Wateree trestling, all the buildings at Middleton, Claremont and Boykins, and 
all the short trestling between the first point and Rafton’s creek; also the ma- 
terials pre for the construction of a temporary bridge over the Wateree. 
Ten or twelve freight cars were also burnt near the Charlotte depot ; and a num- 
ber of freight cars and locomotives which were left in Columbia upon the evacu- 
ation of that place, and at Charlotte Junction, were either destroyed or mate- 
rially injured. 


6.—CHARLESTON AND THE NORTH-WEST. 


Charleston has revived her scheme of a railroad connection with the North- 
west, which, thirty years ago, was urged with so much vigor by many of her 
enterprising citizens, under the lead of General Robert G. Hayne, who died in 
the service of the road. 

At a recent meeting in Charleston’ speeches were made by Hon. George A. 
Trenholm, who spoke of the various routes, with their advantages, and strongly 
favored the direct route through Knoxville to Cincinnati. He thought“the latter 
route gave the merchants of Cincinnati and Louisville all the advantages of a 
sea coast connection, and gave them all the trade of Georgia east of a line run- 
ning north and south through Atlanta. In reviewing the financial condition of 
the Blue Ridge railroad, he said fifty-three miles of the most expensive part of 
the route was about completed, and that there had been $3,000,000 expended 
already on important and valuable improvements. The estimate to build the 
whole road had been $7,000,000, from which it would be seen that three-sevenths 
of the total work was accomplished. He thought that though the people of 
South Carolina were not in a condition to do much just now, they realized fully 
the advantages snch a connection with the Ohio valley would give them, and 
they would co-operate heartily with any enterprise calculated to consummate so 
desirable an end. 
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Henry Gourdin, the former President of the Knoxville and Charleston railroad, 
followed Mr. Trenholm. He said the t railroad tions in Geo 
were controlling the transportation of cotton and merchandize, and that Charles- 
ton suffered from the monopolies and needed a railroad that they could control 
direct to the rich valleys of the Tennessee and Ohio, The Board of Trade of 
the city appointed a committee of three to visit Cincinnati, and in connection 
with a like committee from Knoxville, to present the condition of advantages of 
the direct route to the South Atlantic sea-coast. 


7.—THE RAILROADS OF NEW ORLEANS, 


The Picaywne refers as follows to the movements being made in connection 
with their roads: 

Tae Orrtousas Rattroap.—The Legislature, at its late session, passed an act 
author the stockholders of this road to lease it for a term of years, it 
unde that some company from Pennsylvania proposed to take the 
and complete it to the Texas State line, to meet the road there, via Beaumont, to 
Houston. No proposition of the kind has ever yet been formally made to the 
Board of Directors; but we learn that the latter feel themselves neither under 
the necessity of leasing it, nor r it as advisable to do so, since the road 
from New Iberia, on the line to Houston, is not within the route of their char- 
ter, but belongs to the New Orleans and Texas Railroad Company, and because 
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their understandiog with their creditors is such, and their credit so fair, that 


should the New Orleans and Texas Railroad Com 
from the Sabine to New Iberia, so much of the 


y be able to build their road 
pelousas railroad as is to reach 


that point will be in running order as soon as the former is completed. , 
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We referred in the June number to a 
visit made by the Editor of the Review 
to’ Cincinnati, as one of a Committee to 
aid in the construction of a railroad be- 
tween the city of Nashville and that point. 
In another place will be found the argu- 
ments and statistics advanced by the 
Committee in favor of the route, and we 
hope to have it in our power to illustrate 
with a very complete railroad map. 

We were glad to perceive avery liberal 
spirit existing in Cincinnati in favor of 
the South, and a very general and anxious 
desire to enlarge its Southern trade. In 
this matter she is in very actire competi- 
tion with St. Louis. 

The vast workshops of Cincinnati will 
in all probability be taxed to their utmost 
capacity through the spirit and energy of 
St. Louis. 

The Committee visited many other 
places by invitation, the extensive wine 
cellars of the late Mr. Longworth, where 
they were entertained with genuine hos- 
pitality by his grandson, the present pro- 
prietor (Captain Anderson), who brought 





out every variety of his exquisite wines. 
“ The feast of reason and the flow of soul” 
was enjoyed for several hours beneath 
the surface of mother earth, with rare 
gusto, and with no damaging effect. They 
were treated with much courtesy by the 
President of the Board of Trade, the edi- 
torial fraternity, and especially by Mr. 
McLean, of the Enquirer, whose large and 
liberal nature is well known to our peo- 
ple. 

Individually, the Editor visited the ex- 


tensive workshops of Lane & Bodley, 


who are largely employed in the produc- 
tion of machinery for the Southern mar- 
ket. This is avery extensive and growing 
establishment. We saw circular saw- 
mills of admirable finish and economy, 
stationary and portable engines, city fire- 
engines, shingle machines, sash machines, 
flouring and oil machines, and every va- 
riety of mechanical combinations useful 
for the manufacturer or agriculturist ; 
and were furnished with complete circu- 
lars and catalogues. The establishment is 
prepared to execute orders with prompt- 
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ness, despatch and economy; and in our 
advertising pages will appear more com- 
plete references to it. We are indebted 
to the proprietors for some courtesies. 

Returning from Cincinnati, we spent a 
day in the pleasant town of Lexington, 
Kentucky, which is in the heart of a 
beautiful and wealthy country. We are 
in time ‘to attend the races, which are 
kept up with great spirit, and: where 
those great'patrons of the turf, Alexander 
and Clay (son of the late Henry, of the 
West), exhibit some of their famed and 
beautiful stock. The lovely cemetery 
hard by contaius the remains of that noble 
patriot, Henry Clay. A lofty shaft, chaste 
and delicate, which overlooks the entire 
country, is crowned with the statue of the 
great statesman, and in the vault at its 
base, in visible sarcophagus, are his mor- 
tal remains, and not far off those of Mrs. 
Clay. The monument cost $75,000, and 
was erected by a subscription, in which 
the whole country participated in small 
amounts, The memories of this high- 
toned statesman will linger long among 
us. 


“The meanest rill, the mightiest river, 
Flow mingling with his fame forever.” 


Visit Louisville. This enterprising and 
beautiful city is entering, too, the list for 
Southern trade, and presents very many 
of the greatest advantages. Her railroads 
are radiating in every direction. She is 
looking to Knoxville and the sea coast. 
She is full of enterprise. In the publish- 
ing department, the house of Johns, Mar- 
tin & Co, are doing much for the South, 
and they offer many advantages to South- 
ern writers. They are publishing series 
of school books in every department, from 
the lowest to the highest, and a variety of 
other works. Their terms are exceed- 
ingly liberal. 

We are indebted to Edward Atkinson, 
of Boston, for several interesting papers 
upon the subject of cotton, and shall give 
publication to some of them in our next. 

Lysander Spooner, of Boston, who is 
the author of “ A New System of Bank- 
ing,” furnishes some interesting manu- 
acripts, which will constitute an article for 
our August number. The subject of 
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banking is one in which the South must 
begin soon to have the liveliest interest. 

The favor which the Review is receiv- 
ing from the conservative men of the 
North is a great satisfaction to the editor. 
He has before him a letter from a promi- 
nent lawyer in Salem, Massachusetts, who 
says; ‘“‘I think your magazine must be 
of great value to the people of the coun- 
try, of both sections. We have much 
felt the want of some such periodical at 
the North for the pust few years. The 
North American, formerly conservative, 
was early subsidized, the Atlantic Month- 
ly and Harper’e Magazine have reveled 
and grown fat on radicalism. We have 
been at the mercy of such radical maga- 
zines, and are, to a great extent, now. It 
is strange that conservative men of the 
North do not contribute to support one 
that will uphold conservative doctrines.” 

A leading gentleman in Philadelphia, 
at the head of a powerful press, uses, in a 
private letter to us, the language which 
is quoted below. As he is one of the fair- 
est and most candid of the Republicans, 
he is welcome to speak out. In this we 
say, with equal candor, he damages more 
than benefits his cause. Is it possible 
that the North demands a miracle? In 
the conflict of arms, must convictions go 
down as well as standards? Can men, in- 
deed, be made, as Hudibras has it, 


«Orthodox, 
By blows and knocks ?” 


Has society anything to do in the nine- 
teenth century with the opinions and 
theories, so that they end in speculation ? 
If I obey the laws of the land, must I be 
required, on pains and penalties, to de- 
lieve the laws just and right? Is not 
obedience sufficient test? Does govern- 
ment anywhere, even the most arbitrary, 
require more? I may think treason every 
day in the year, but without an overt act 
there can be no traitor! How idle, then, 
to talk of speculations and opinions when 
great national questions are involved. 
The South has unanimously admitted the 
exercise of the right of secession to be 
impracticable, impolitic, and not to be 
thought of in the future, whether it exists 
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or not; and nine-tenths of the Southern 
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people who believe in the abstract right, 
regard it as fraught with so many perils 
that the remedy becomes worse than the 
disease. Should more be asked? But we 
give the extract from our correspondent’s 
letter : 


“ Tho deep interest felt by all thinking men 
of every section in the present disturbed con- 
dition of our Jand must be my excuse for 
troubling you with a few remarks. a! 
unknown to you, I have witnessed with the 
keenest pleasure the revival of your periodical, 
which in other days, exerted so diffusive and 
beneficial an influence over Southern society. 
I cannot help thinking tiat it might be made 
a great instrument in dispelling the clouds of 

norance and prejudice which hide each sec- 
tion from the other, orat least only make them 
appear in a grossly distorted light. Like fig- 
ures in a fog, we make giants of pigmies, and 
view harmless cattle as strange monsters, fear- 
ful because of their strangeness. So the ab- 
sence of knowledge of the real feelings of the 
Southern people may have led us to magnify 
a dangers what may be but trifling opin- 

ons. 

“We set a far greater value upon the men- 
tal views of a man than you appear to. You 
quote the readiness of the citizen to take the 
oath, and throw into the shade the fact that no 
witness has stated that the populace have 
abandoned their idea of the right of secession. 
Now with us the ‘ right’ is of as much impor- 
tance as the exercise; and it is the absence of 
any definite information that creates such gen- 
eral mistrust of a. 

“If your ne could do away with this 
feeling, it would be performing a most petrt- 
otic and enduring work. God knows that the 
great mass of the people of the North desire 
to see complete restoration of the old friendly 
relations. It is not vengeance which animates 
the opposition ; it is not hatred ; the populace 
are too easily plunged into oblivion of the 
past to exercise animosity. It is only a natu- 
ral and laudable desire not to see all that we 
have gained at the point of the bayonet lost at 
the ballot. N. suffi has little interest 
to the masses. They think only of union; and 
whenever the South gives evidence which will 


North. She is the centre, too, of the 
greatest agricultural region in the world. 
Very many years ago there was a State 
Agricultural Society in Louisiana, which 
held some most creditable fairs, which 
were attended at Baton Rouge, but it was 
suffered to die out. Our excellent, kind- 
hearted and noble-minded friend, Frede- 
rick Conrad, of Baton Rouge—peace to 
his ashes !—was at the head of that move- 
ment, We extract from the present cir- 
cular, received through the courtesy of 
Capt. C. Slocomb: 


“ The Mechanics’ and Agricultural Fair Asso- 
ciation of Louisiana was chartered in 1860. 
The — stock of the association was fixed 
at one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, re- 
—— by six thousand shares of ‘twenty- 

ve dollars each. Of the capital stock, about 
seventy thousand dollars have been subscribed 
and paid, and there remain about eighty thou- 
sand dollars not yet taken. ; 

“The object and design of the association is 
to promote and foster improvements in all the 
various departments of agriculture, including 
oe coffee, tobacco, rice, hemp, &c., 
&e. ; culture, fruits, vegetables, orna- 
mental and staple gardening; the promotion 
and development of the mechanical arts ; home 
manufactures in all branches; the rearing, im- 
provement and development of the races of 
useful animals; the general advancement of 
rural economy; the encouragement of house- 
hold manufactures, and the dissemination of 
useful knowledge upon such subjects by offer- 
ing inducements and premiums therefor. 

Soon after organization, the association pur- 
chased the admirably-located property known 
as the Creole Race Course, ther with 
considerable contiguous real estate, lying be- 
tween Esplanade street and the Gentilly 
road, thus obtaining oe fim pr ber and 
spacious grounds, remarkably well adapted for 

eir future important objects, and easy of ac- 
cess (within a very short time) from all por- 
tions of the city. The entire property 
been paid for, except a few thousand dollars. 
By a special act of the Legislature this property 





justify them in trusting her, at that 
they will welcome her as an equal. Unless 
such is proven, there is no doubt but that 
per | will be fully sustained for the past 
= instructed to cuntinue its policy in the fu- 


We are indebted to the directors of the 
New Orleans Mechanics’ Institute for a 
copy of their circular, and the documents 
in relation to the great mechanics’ and 
agricultural fair which it proposes to hold 
in the city of New Orleans in April, 1867. 
This is a noble and praiseworthy enter- 
prise, and will do very much for the ad- 
vancement of the dear old city. Her ar- 
tisans are among the best in the land, and 
she may soon enterinto active competi- 
tion with any of her rivals of the West or 





was exempted from taxation, both State and 
oo Fy — sum “, Fase A was 4 
nded in the improvement of the rty 
860 and 1861, and the Board of Threctors 
at that time were en tically preparing the 
nds to inaugurate the enterprise. The po- 
tical troubles of the country then intervene 
and for the four years the execution o: 


the nal of the association has been 
= and fras 5 
oe time has now arrived, in the opinion of 


the Board of Directors, when this great work 
should be resumed and ted with viger 
to completion. With this view they have re- 
solved to hold 8 grand fair in April, 1867. 

“In order to consummate the much-desired 
object, ny x ba earnestly appeal to all classes 
of their fellow-citizens to promptly come for- 
ward, take up the balance of the stock, and 
aoey themselves with this important enter- 
prise.” 


A good man has fallen and we cannot 
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refrain from doing honor to his memory— 
a good and true man, our intimate per- 
sonal friend for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, our associate and companion 
through hours of trial and sorrow, and 
sometimes triumph—Dr. Erasmus Fev- 
xer of New Orleans! We honored and 
loved him, and shared his confidence 
and favor. He was a man strong in his 
convictions of duty—a man of labors and 
Herculean energy who knew no rest. His 
Southern Medical Journal, in which Hester 
and himself associated (both now gather- 
ed to their fathers), first attracted our at- 
tention to New Orleans as the point from 
which our Review should be directed. It 
brought us there from our native home in 
Carolina, and the first of our friends, as the 
last, was Fenner. He has gone, and soon 
some one shall speak similarly of us. 
Gone in the prime of his life and full of 
its ‘“futurities.” His college, the pride 
of his heart, mourns him ; his embryo Me- 
dical Journal (successor of the old Jour- 
nal and the Southern Medical Reporter) 
mourns him; a thousand friends, the 
whole community of New Orleans, mourn 
him. His impulses were generous and 
noble, his heart always in the right place. 
No one dare breathe roughly upon the 
fair escutcheon of Fenner. Says our con- 
temporary of the Crescent : 


“Dr. Fenner was a laborious worker with 
his pen, and his contributions to medical liter- 
ature, in the shape of books, essays and re- 

ts, are to be found, and are highly esteemed, 
n many of the medical li es, not of the 
South only, but of the whole country, Asa 
man, the numerous friends he had, and the 
mourners who will to-day follow him to the 
grave, will best attest his worth. He combined 
ndustry and enthusiasm with prudence, and 
won his way to professional and personal emi- 
nence, not less by his sterling qualities and 
fine intelligence than by a graceful suavit 
and courtesy of manner, that made him friends 
among all classes and conditions of ple. 
Many of our people will feel, as we do, that his 
death is a personal bereavement; and there 
will be no tribute of respeet to his memory 
that will not find an echo in the hearts of the 
people of New Orleans.” 


A physician at Montgomery, Alabama, 
writes us the following note which we 
hasten to publish ; 


“In the May number of your Review, page 
558, you published a recipe for cholera, and 
saying if the anodyne cannot be readily ob- 
tained substitute sulphuric acid. Did you not 
mean Sulphuric @ther? If in the desperate 
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case a table-spoonful of the mixture 

be taken, the patient would be taking nearly 

——s of sulphuric acid, which might 
attended with serious consequences, 

“| write this because I think you must have 
made a mistake which ought to be cor- 
rected.” 

European war is iminent—so the papers 
say; so commercial revulsions in Eng- 
land, low price of cotton and high price 
of gold say. The old days of Marengo 
and Australitz and Waterloo are to be 
revived. The giants shall leap into the 
field and again pile Ossa upon Pelian. 
As a Southern man I hardly know wheth- 
er to be sorry or glad. Having been 
badly whipped ourselves, we may not re- 
gret to see somebody else whipped. The 
sentiment is wicked perhaps. The old 
wars will be pigmies to this. What a 
marshaling of hosts, and what myriads 
in the field! However, we don’t believe 
in war. There is no money. Let the 
powers parade their forces as they may, 
the purse is necessary to the sword. 

Prussia bas placed, they say, five army 
corps in her central and south-eastern 
provinces on a war footing, and four more 
in other parts of her territory, the whole 
amounting to 365,000 men. Reserves, 
which may be called out at any moment, 
would add 210,000 to this force, so that 
the Prussian army, in case of war, may 
be made to reach the enormous number 
of 575,000 men. On the morning of the 
2d instant an order to place all the Aus- 
trian armies on a war footing was is 


| sued, and 630,000 men will soon be under 


arms. The levies of Italy will probably 
amount to 400,000 men. The minor Ger- 
man powers have considerable armies. 
Such are the forces about to be marshaled 
in this strife. The wars of former times 
hardly bear comparison with that which 
threatens us. Germany had not half 
that number of men in the field when 
she fought for her national existence in 
1812. 

St. Louis bas entered into the most ac 
tive compctition with Cincinnati in the 
production of the most rare and delicate 
native wines. We have tested this ques- 
tion lately ourselves, and can speak for 
the marvelous excellency of the St. Louis 
product. Two cases of sparkling Impe- 
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rial have reached our sanctum from J. 
Cook, manager of the “ American Wine 
Company” of that city. At each “explo- 
sion” the effervescing elixir has received 
the plaudits of veteran connoisseurs ; 
charged with iced goblet and tempted by 
the report, even fair ladies have deigned 
to do honors to the sanctum. Nectar 
and ambrosia combined ! 

Figure of speech aside, however, we 
have never enjoyed a purer, richer or 
more d:licate wine, and would not ex- 
change glass for glass with the best Heid- 
sick or Cliquot of the shops. 

A pen—a new pen—one that will hold 
ink enough to write out an idea complete, 
improve the fashion even of our hiero- 
glyphies and make the imp of the print- 
ing office dance the hornpipe, and the 
compositor give proof of like exhilaration, 
is between our thumb and forefinger, and 
on the desk before us is a whole gross of 
the same article (enough to last us 
through several volumes of the Review, 
unless some smuggler depredate), a pre- 
sent from the manufacturer and patentee, 
George Stimpson Junior, New York 
City. 

These pens are manufactured upon an 
entirely new principle, the inventor hav- 
ing discarded the quill shape as being un- 
fit for a metallic pen. 

The pen bas three arches or corruga- 
tions, the two corrugations upon the back 
acting in opposition to the forward arch 
or bowl of the pen, thereby rendering 
and keeping the points or nibs square to- 
gether, which enables the pen to glide 
over the paper without any fear of catch- 
ing. The pens are also covered with a 
solution which prevents them from cor- 
roding. 

A most agreeable and accomplished 
lady friend of ours, the wife of an old 
classmate, ruined by the war, and a re- 
fugee in the upper country of South Ca- 
rolina from the wealth and possessions 
once held upon the islands of the coast, 
sends us some pretty thoughts upon the 
subject of flowers, and as we feel the deep- 
est interest in her and her family, now to 
be supported in part by her literary co- 
lors, they shall be inserted here, in the 
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hope that some of our exchanges will in- 
vite contributions for their columns from 
her ready pen. She will be addressed to 
our care. 


I am standing a bush of Golden Drop 
which a few ay ago I mentally abused as 
“ flaunting” and “horribly yellow,” but which 
now rebukes my blindness and seems to say, 
“Let your light so shine before men that 
may ~~ good works ey! our Fa- 
ther which is in Heaven.” In penitence, I 

ick a spray, and bid it preside over the more 
umble blossoms. Here is a Hyacinth, pure 
and blue, whose bells ever wear an air of re- 
finement and lady-like delicacy of coloring, 
white, pink or violet, with shades that never 
shock good taste nor obtrude themselves for 
admiration. In our worst of moods, all we can 
say in detraction is that—* It is not as eweetas 
it looks.” Then comes a veritable White 
Jonquil! which, if we did not see it in the self 
same place me. ear, we would hail with ex- 
clamations of eh and whose clusters if 
viewed thro a microscope would reveal 
wax-like pe and cups of gold from which 
a Titania might drink with It also 
boasts sisters of the “ Ambertints,” to the pre- 
dominance of which, nature, a learned 
— called my attention very curiously last 


- It is significant that these same amber tints 
=e sadly about us in the dying year and 
up with a sudden brightness to herald 
We find them hiding in 
tiny flower, and showing 
themselves in the young green, shooting from 
bonghs so lately bare. Are they types of that 
re, charmingly blended, in the Daffodil 
ey are, 
that sometimes jocks 80 U and full 
blown at the top of its stem ; and, they 
take deeper hues in that Wail Flower, sugges- 
ive gare = stiff (old or young }) maids 
= soe ae waiting ~ dag — 
e evening parties, but to-day 
wafting a teint perfame of the sweet Yellow 
Jessamine of the coast and bringing to mind 
the long caressing vines that have but recent- 
their treasures over the black- 
ened and deserted ruins of many an ancestral 
home. I fancy that the Gray Moss hung down 
more mournfully from the noble oaks, and that 
the Cherokee Rose scattered its honors in uni- 
son, to pay a tribute toa a of which little 
else remains than memory 

The Snow Drop generally puts ina word of 
comfort. It blooms pe bee ere throughout 

our poor country, and oUug’ 
eno to think it impudent in its modesty, 
“ Poking its head above und when blasts 
were cold, and no one was thinking of flowers,” 
I beg its pardon most humbly, admire its 
loyeiy green and white, and accept its balm— 
even the lesson that he who fulfills God's mis- 
sion will never want a home upon his earth. I 
add its influences to my bunch of sweets and 
oa the childish poem, wherein, after spring 


’ 


“A silver snow flake fell on earth, 
Escaped from Winter's chain, 


and for itself a grassy bed, so charmed the 
flower goddess that she touched it fondly and 
turned it into the Snow floweret we have 
learned from infancy to love. The thought ts 
pretty and helps me to pass quietly un to the 


the comi 
the ng 
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femeades, and reverently touch nba 

week's companion so em 

nounced “ Funereal!” Funereal ? Yee: but 
u 


Strange, that this funereal 
ery —— where =~ 7 LA ae invader has 
esolating marks of a ru passage—a 

: inting to a land where 


enent | ee 
the trees t aoe by living waters yield 


ane Hyg for ‘igh at the Souths 
would that they might U gaping 
wounds of our om loved South!” 


Mr. Barnwell, who bas returned from 
s general and most successful tour 
through the Southern States, in the in- 
terest of the Review, will continue bis 
labors in the direction of the North-west, 
the North, Canada, Great Britain, ete. 
We commend him everywhere to those 
who may be interested in the restoration 
of the South, the question of its staple 
growths, especially cotton, the workings 
of emancipation, and the industrial de- 
velopment of the country at large. 


Mr. Barnwell’s closing article on De 
Witt will appear in our next number, as 
will also a very interesting and learned 
paper for his pen, on the subject of Tour- 
naments, now so popular at the South. 

Mr. B. speaks with some enthusiasm 
of the active spirit of enterprise which 
he witnessed everywhere in his route, 
and especially in our native city of 
Charleston. It is rapidly reviving from 
its Saragossa experience. The din of 
improvement, is heard everywhere, and 
the famed Mitt’s House, which weathered 
the storm so well, entertained him with 
the good old Carolina cheer, for which it 
has been noted in times that are gone 
by. 

A friend—a wag, and rather quizzical 
fellow ; let him be what he may—insists 
that we shall insert the following in our 
pages, which he thinks quite equal to the 
poetry of the raven. He may be right, 
but—but—the idea is his (“for God’s 
sake reader take it not for mine”’)—that 
itis apropos to the times. (Aside—we 
stand in too much awe of the radicals to 
endorse such sentiments, though they 
head the Police Reports of the Nashville 
Banner) : 
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“ Negro,” said I, horrid demen—negro still, if 
slave or freedman— 

Think again before you answer this one ques- 
tion, I implore. 

Have you yet no sense of feeling—do you 
mean to live by stealing, 

Or by working and fair dealing—tell me, tell 
me, I implore; 

On your honor, as a negro, will you labor as 
before ? 

Quoth the negro: “‘ Nevermore.” 


We said that Mr. Gayarre’s comedy, 
“ Dr. Bluff in Russia,” should be appro- 
priately noticed, and the pledge ought to 
be fulfilled. It is high time. We have 
evjoyed it hugely, and want the reader to 
do so too. It is full of quiet humor— 
sometimes of broad farce._ It is a comedy 
of errors throughout, and an excellent 
satire upon diplomatic credulity and 
American presumption. The tempest 
rages in a teapot. Dr, Bluff is the im- 
personation of many a traveled brother 
Jonathan, who pokes his nose into every- 
thing abroad, even at the risk of getting 
it pulled. He is one of those who would 
not scruple, upon presentation, to call 
Napoleon “ Nap,” and familiarly slap him 
upon the shoulder. The piece is full of 
comicalities. Nesselrode and Count Pah- 
len are true to the life. We should en- 
joy them upon the stage. Whatever he 
touches in law, politics or literature, our 
friend Gayarre illustrates by his genious, 
He is inexhaustible in resources, He is 
full of life and“vigor. His “‘ American 
Domination in Louisiana,” and ‘ Philip 
the Second,” soon to be published, will be 
among the finest specimens of American 
literature. 


J. W. Burke, of Macon, Georgia, sends 
us a little work, entitled “ Zhe Life and 
Public Services of an Army Straggler,” 
which is understood to be from the pen 
of K. J. Warren, Esq., and is an interest- 
ing contribution to our war literature. 
We may say as much for another some- 
what similar volume, published by J. P. 
Morton & Co., Louisville, Kentucky, un- 
der the title of “ Hospita’ Life in the Con- 
JSederate Army of the Tennessee, by Kate 
Cumming. It is full of interesting de- 
tails and incidents. It is a record of wo- 
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man’s experience—noble, self-sacrificing 
woman—in her efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the soldiers. It shows the 
sorrows and sufferings which do not ap- 
pear in bulletins of proud armies and of 
glorious war. It answers the charge 
that the South was deficient in aught but 
ability to provide for the necessities of 
the suffering, whether friend or foe. 


te" Nore. We intended before tostate 
what it may yet be in time to do, that the 
estimate made by Mr. Conkling, in the 
April number of the Review, of the cotton 
crop of the world, read, by a typographi- 
cal error, 800,000,000 instead of 30,000,000 
bales. The reader could not have failed 
to correct the error himself. 


23" We appeal to those of the old sub- 
scribers of the Review, who have stood by 
it in so many long years, and to whom 
the work is now being sent, to graciously 
remember us, and remit something, how- 
ever little, to meet its necessities. Add to 
this remittance whatever can be induced 
from friends. Direct to Nashville, Tenn. 
Send - gee where there are no regu- 
lar mai 


The following new works have been re- 
ceived, and will be noticed in our next 
number: 

From Harper & Brothers :—Army Life on the 
Border, by Col. Marcy; Lectures on the study 
of History, by Goldwin Smith; Sans Merci; 
Walter Goring; Hand and Glove; Armadale. 

From Hurd & Houghton:—A Brief Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, by Hole ang Wheeler ; 
bhaks "s Delineations, Kellog ; Two Lec- 
tures, by Joel Parker. 


We acknowledge on the last page of | 


cover, payments made for subscriptions to 
the Review to date, from first of new 
issue. It is indeed gratifying to us that 


so many of our countrymen, North and | 


South, have extended such generous pat- 
ronage. But we would say our list is 
still very far short of what it should be. 
Witk 10,000 subscribers, we could issue a 
work infinitely superior; we therefore 
most respectfully request that the East 
and West, as well as the South and North, 
will come forward. It is a difficult mat- 
ter to find agents to canvass either of 
those sections of country, but if our 
friends will give us only a few moments 
of time, or say a few favorable words in 
our bebalf, our next acknowledgment of 
payments may be more equally divided, 
Our terms are $4 per annum in advance; 
to clubs of 5 or 10 subscribers, with the 
cash in advance, a discount of 20 or 80 
percent. We hope soon to be in receipt 
of many from the East and West. 
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All advertisements in the Review will 
be = noted in this index. Our 
terms ate the same as before the war, 
and considering the large circulation of 
the Review in every part of the Union, 
and especially in the Southern States, 
its limits should be occupied. Merchants 
and manufacturers of the South, and 
those having lands for sale, would do 
well to imitate in advertising the enter- 
prise of Northern cities, 

Advertising Agency—G. P. Rowell & Co. 

Agricelt i ta ot ete.—R. H. 
Allen & Co.; Daniel Pratt. f 

Books, etc —James Potts; W. B. Smith & Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Boots and Shoes.—John Slater. a 

Bankers and Exchange.—C. W. Purcell & Co. ; W. 
B. Isaacs & Co. ; Lancaster & Co.; Harrison, 
Goddin & Apperson ; Lockwood & Co.; Dan- 
can, Sherman & Co. ; Edwin Q. Bell; Murphy 

@® & Cash; L. E Chittenden ; Pitkin, Wiard & Cu. 

Brokers —John MoC “loud, Jr st Paul, Minn. 

eston, 8, C. iv ments. 

Cards,—Cotton and Wood; Jno. H. Haskell. 

Coppersmiths and Engineers.—Thomas Gannon, J. 
Wyatt Reid. 

Clothing, Shirts, &«.—S. N. Moody ; Henry Moore 
& Genung. 

Collection and Commission.—E, G. S. Wells & Co.; 
Taylors, McEwan and Blew. 

Druggist—s- Mansfield & Co. 

Emigration Companies.—The American, 

Engravers, etc.—Ferd Mayer & Co; J. W. Orr. 

Eyes.—Dr Foots. 

Express Co,—Southern. 

Fertilisers, etc.—John 8. Reese & Co.; Allen & 
Needles; Baugh & Sons; Graham, Emien 
& Passmore ; Tasker and Clar«. 

Fancy Gvods.—J. M. Bowen & Co. 

Garden Seeds, etc.—D. Landreth & Son. 

Grocers.—Baskerville, Sherman & Co. 

Hotels —La Pierre, Phila ; Exchange, Richm’d ; 
Burnet House ; J-E.Stevenson ;.J-Harrison,Jr. 


Hardware, etc.—Geo. Woife Kruce; C. H. Sio- 
comb, N.O.; Choate & Co. 

Insurance.—Aétna Insuranee ; Accidental. 

iron Railings, ete.—Robert Wood & Co. 

Iron Sates.—Herri So. 

Jeweiry, etc..—Tiftany & Co.; Ball, Black & Co. 

Lawyers.—W. W. Boyce, D. C. ; Ward & Jones.NY 

Land and Real Estate Agencies.—American ; J, G 





Morey. 

Machinery.—-Steam Engines, Saw Mills, &e.— 
Jacob B. Schenck ; Poole & Hunt ; Smith & 
Sayre; Jas. A. inson; Geo, Page & Co. 

Medicines.—-Merwin’s Cherokee Pills; R. R. R. 
Facts ; Seltzer’s Aperient; Alcock’s Porous 
Ylasters : Brandreth’s Pills; Thorn’s Comp; 
Lane & Bodley. . 

Musical Instraments.—F., Zogbaum & Fairchild ; 
Sonntagg and Beggs. 

Masonic Emblems, etc.—B. T, Hayward. 

Melodeons.—J. M Pelton. 

Nurseries,—Elwanger & Barrv. 

Patent Limbs.—W. Seipho & Son. 

Pens—R. Esterbrook & Co- 

5 et on — & Co. ; fpece & Raven. 

Photographers.—S. erson, N.O. 

pcalen—airbanke & Co. 

straw Goods.—Bostwick, Sabin & Clark. 

Steamships.—James Connoly & Co., N. O, 

Stationers.—Francis & Loutrel, New York ; E. R. 
Wagener, New Orleans. 

Soap, Starch, etc.—B. T. Babbit. 

Sewing Machines.—Singer & Co. 

Steel.—Sanderson Brothers & Co. 

a Plated Ware.—Windle & Co. ; Wilson 

mn. 

Tobacco Dealers, etc-—Dohan, Carroll & Co. 

Tin Ware.—S. J. Hare & Co. ; J. B- Duval & Son. 

Dey & Co.; Harlem & Co.; B B. 

erri 


Wire Work Railings.—Walker & Sons. 

Washing Machines and Wringers.—R. C. Brown- 
_ ing ; Jno. Ward & Co. ; ley & Keating. 

Wines—Hygienic ; American. 
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